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FOREWORD 


Dr. Margaret Gordon has made a thoughtful study of the retraining pro- 
grams of seven industrialized countries of Western Europe, assembling, for 
the first time, comparative facts and figures on training efforts abroad. The 
study has important implications for U.S. manpower programs, including her 
conclusions: 

(1) That retraining decisions must be based on careful analyses of man- 

power conditions at the local, regional, and national level; and 

(2) That the United States would do well to follow the example of 

Europe in considering retraining as a permanent national program 
in periods of full employment as well as during periods of unemploy- 
ment. 

Publication of this book comes at the end of a half decade that has pro- 
duced significant national legislation designed to foster and make more precise 
the matching of workers and jobs. Starting with the Area Redevelopment 
Act‘of 1961, and continuing with the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, and finally the Manpower Act of 1965, 
the U.S. Government has committed itself to a national manpower policy 
which recognizes that economic strength and progress are based as much 
on human improvement as on capital investment. 

Dr. Gordon’s study sought and has recorded the answers to some of the 
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problems encountered in countries that had already embarked on large-scale 
programs of human improvement. . 

The study developed from a realization that a good many problems of 
retraining had already been faced abroad. In 1963 a contract was negotiated 
with the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training under title I of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act which authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to sponsor research which will seek solutions to the employment 
problems of American workers and to publish the findings of such research. 
Also supported by funds from the Institute of Industrial Relations of the 
University of California and the Ford Foundation, this study is an example 
of the kind of cooperative endeavor that can result in an impressive contribu- 
tion to manpower research. 

Retraining and Labor Market Adjustment in Western Europe not only 
adds to the growing body of information on training and retraining upon 
which public policy is built, but also contains insights which should be of 
value to those currently engaged in training programs for American workers. 


Curtis C. Aller, Director 
Office of Manpower, Automation and Training 
Manpower Administration 


U.S. Department of Labor 
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One of the most pleasant aspects of this study was the cooperation I received 
from the many government officials, as well as employer and labor representa- 
tives, whom I interviewed in Europe. It was a great advantage, also, to be 
working on a subject that was fairly closely related to the study my husband, 
Robert A. Gordon, professor of economics, University of California, Berkeley, 
was conducting on full employment policies in Western Europe. Our usual 
practice, when we arrived in a new capital, was to undertake a few initial inter- 
views together until we both had gained enough background information on 
economic and labor market conditions, as well as on the broader aspects of em- 
ployment policy in the country. After that, we would separate for interviews 
on the more specialized aspects of our respective projects and, in my Case, for 
visits to training centers. 


A complete list of all those whom I interviewed would be extremely lengthy. 
I owe a very special debt of gratitude, however, to individuals who arranged my 
schedule and made appointments for me in various countries, and I should like 
to express my great appreciation of their efforts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wirn the enactment of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, the United States embarked on a large-scale Government 
program for the retraining of unemployed and underemployed workers. Pro- 
visions for the retraining of the unemployed and underemployed were also 
included in the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 and the Trade Expansion Act 


of 1962. 


The need to stimulate the retraining 
of the unemployed had come to be 
widely recognized throughout the 
country, both by those who considered 
the uncomfortably high unemployment 
rates which had prevailed for some 
years to be attributable primarily to 
structural changes in the economy and 
by those who attributed the unemploy- 
ment problem primarily to a deficiency 
of aggregate demand. Survey after 
survey of the unemployed had shown 
that most of those who were out of 
work, particularly the long-term un- 
employed, had a relatively low level 
of education and no specialized skills— 


or in some cases skills that were non- 
transferable, rusty, or obsolescent. 
The “structuralists,” those who believe 
that unemployment is due to struc- 
tural changes in the economy, quite 
naturally regarded retraining as the 
chief step required for solution of the 
unemployment problem. Those who 
felt that the solution lay chiefly in 
measures to stimulate aggregate de- 
mand nevertheless conceded that re- 
training was needed to encourage 
adaptation to the profound structural 
changes that were clearly taking place, 
even though they did not regard those 
changes as primarily responsible for 
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the upward drift of the unemploy- 
ment rate. 

At the same time, both groups rec- 
ognized that the Government agencies 
responsible for administration of the 
retraining programs would face serious 
difficulties. The most rapid expansion 
of employment opportunities was oc- 
curring in professional, managerial, or 
technical occupations requiring a high 
level of education or a high degree of 
technical skill. Such occupations were 
largely completely out of reach of the 
unemployed with their low level of 
education. So, to a considerable ex- 
tent, were the more ordinary white- 
collar jobs which were also increasing 

in relative importance. With employ- 
ment drifting downward in many 
branches of manufacturing, particu- 
larly for production workers, sagging 
in the construction industry, and de- 
clining sharply in such industries as 
mining and railroad transportation, 
the outlook for employment in many 
blue-collar occupations was exceeding- 
ly poor. The chances were strong that 
a substantial proportion of the dis- 
placed blue-collar workers would 
achieve reemployment, if at all, in 
trade or service industries, where rela- 
tively little training was needed. Thus 
the problem of identifying those occu- 
pations for which unemployed workers 
might fruitfully be retrained was, if not 
insuperable, certainly anything but 
simple. 

Other difficulties also presented 
themselves. As the retraining pro- 
gram got underway and increased in 
magnitude, would it become increas- 
ingly difficult to place retrained 
workers in the absence of a much more 
pronounced expansion in total em- 
ployment than the Nation was experi- 
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encing in the early 1960’s? To what 
extent should the retraining effort be 
directed primarily to those unemployed 
workers who would be best qualified 
for training programs and easiest to 
place when the training was over, and 
to what extent should it seek to include 
the harder-to-train, harder-to-place 
groups, such as older workers, handi- 
capped workers, and persons with a 
particularly low level of education or 
aptitude for any type of skilled work? 
What problems would be involved in 
inducing unemployed workers to enter 
retraining programs, and was the 
monetary incentive provided by the 
training and subsistence allowances 
adequate? Conversely, would some 
unemployed workers agree to enter 
retraining programs simply in order to 
receive training allowances, without 
any real intention of making the nec- 
essary effort to benefit from the pro- 
gram? What special problems would 
a large-scale program for the training 
of unemployed teenagers face? Should 
provision be made for relocation allow- 
ances, as well as training allowances, to 
encourage the readaptation of the un- 
employed? What is the appropriate 
role of retraining in a well-rounded 
program of labor market adjustment? 

A good many of these questions, as 
well as others, had been faced in the 
many Western European countries 
which had been operating retraining 
programs for the unemployed through- 
out the postwar period, and in some 
cases in the 1920’s and 1930's as well. 
Undoubtedly, some lessons of value for 
the United States could be learned 
from study of the experience with such 
retraining programs in selected Eu- 
ropean countries. In fact, some study 
had been made of European policies 
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before our Manpower Development 
and Training Act program was framed. 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
and Seymour L. Wolfbein, director of 
the Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training, U.S. Department of 
Labor, visited Europe in 1961 to look 
into retraining and other labor market 
adjustment policies. [Ed. Note: Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg is now U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. Seymour 
L. Wolfbein is now special assistant to 
the Secretary for economic affairs, U.S. 
Department of Labor.] A good many 
additional contacts were made as the 
program got underway. However, it 
was felt a more systematic and inten- 
sive analysis of European experience 
with retraining, made over an ex- 
tended period, would be useful, and 
for this reason I agreed to undertake 
the present study. 

The questions with which my in- 
vestigation was primarily concerned 
have been suggested previously. 

The countries which were selected 
for special emphasis and in which I 
carried on extensive interviews are Bel- 
gium, France, West Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom. These countries 
were chosen because they have had ac- 
tive retraining programs throughout 
the postwar period and because, being 
the more highly industrialized coun- 
tries of Western Europe, they tend to 
have labor market problems resembling 
those of the United States. Switzer- 
land, where I also carried on inter- 
views, will be brought into the discus- 
sion in certain contexts, but the Swiss 
have not implemented their retraining 
legislation because they have had so 
little unemployment throughout the 
postwar period. 
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The most serious difficulty which I 
encountered in carrying out this study 
revolves around the contrast between 
the labor market situation in Western 
Europe and the United States in re- 
cent years. Unlike the United States, 
which experienced lagging economic 
growth and an upward drift in the un- 
employment rate from the end of the 
Korean conflict until very recently, 
most countries of Western Europe have 
experienced spectacularly rapid rates of 
growth and increasingly tight labor 
markets throughout the greater part of 
this period. Among the countries 
which I visited for intensive study be- 
tween June 1963 and January 1964, 
only Italy could be said to have a sig- 
nificant unemployment problem, and 
even there the unemployment rate had 
dropped far below the levels of the 
early 1950’s. Since few unemployed 
workers have needed to be retrained, 
the numbers enrolled in retraining pro- 
grams have fallen to low levels in some 
Western European countries as com- 
pared with earlier postwar years. In 
other countries, intensive efforts have 
been made in recent years to expand 
the scope of government retraining 
programs and, in some cases, to extend 
eligibility to workers not involuntarily 
unemployed. But under the tight labor 
market conditions prevailing in most 
of these countries, shortages of many 
types of skilled workers were severe. 
Those who have completed adult train- 
ing programs can usually be placed 
with relative ease. 

In other words, because the labor 
market environment is so very dif- 
ferent, the recent experience with re- 
training programs in Western Europe 
is not directly and obviously trans- 
latable into a neat set of lessons which 
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have immediate relevance to the 
American situation. For this reason, 
I have devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to the European experience in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s, when un- 
employment rates in some countries 
were considerably higher and the role 
which retraining was expected to play 
was in some respects more closely 
analogous to that of the present Ameri- 
can Manpower Development 
Training Act program. But I have 
also paid close attention to the more 
recent period because it is not without 
lessons of some value to the United 
States, although one must search a 
little harder to find them. For one 
thing, pockets of unemployment exist 
in almost every Western European 
country, in particular local labor mar- 
Much is to 
be learned from an examination of 
the manner in which retraining and 
other labor market adjustment policies 
have been applied in these situations. 
For another thing, structural changes 
in the occupational and industrial dis- 
tribution of employment in Western 
Europe have been somewhat similar to 
those in the United States (though we 
are clearly farther along on the road 
to automation). Thus Western Euro- 
pean countries are being impelled 
toward adaptations in both their vo- 
cational training and retraining pro- 
grams which are relevant to the 
American scene. 


and 


kets or in entire regions. 


Finally, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the speed 
of technological change is creating an 
environment in which retraining and 
other labor market adjustment policies 
are likely to be accepted as permanent 
needs in industrial countries, irrespec- 
tive of the state of the labor market at 
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any particular time. It would appear 
that the United States must look for- 
ward to continuing concern with re- 
training programs even though it 
succeeds in reducing its unemploy- 
ment rate substantially below recent 
levels. Many of the considerations 
entering into the framing of retraining 
policies in Western Europe today may 
be highly relevant to American prob- 
lems in the future. 

This study will be primarily con- 
cerned with government-sponsored re- 
training programs for the unemployed, 
and with the relationship of such 
programs to other labor market ad- 
justment policies. It will not be con- 
cerned with retraining conducted by 
employers, unions, or under joint man- 
agement-labor auspices, except insofar 
as such retraining is subsidized by 
public funds and is part of a public 
program aimed at combating or pre- 
Though re- 
training under private auspices is im- 
portant, a comparative study of such 
programs in a substantial number of 
countries would be an extensive under- 
taking in itself and would take us too 
far from our main focus, which is on 
public policy in relation to the retrain- 
ing of the unemployed. For similar 
reasons, we shall not attempt to deal 
with adult vocational education in gen- 
eral, although it will be necessary to 
consider the relationship between re- 
training programs for the unemployed 
and more general adult education 
schemes at certain points. 

One of the significant changes going 
on in Western Europe is that retrain- 
ing programs which were originally de- 
veloped for the unemployed are being 
opened up to other groups—persons 
who leave a job voluntarily in order 
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to enter a training program or who 
are temporarily released by their em- 
ployers for this purpose, married wom- 
en who would like to enter the labor 
market but are not unemployed in the 
sense of having experienced an invol- 
untary separation from a job, and so 
on. In fact, in France, involuntary 
unemployment has not been a condi- 
tion of eligibility for the Government 
retraining program since 1946. These 
changes are of great interest, in some 
countries are matters of controversy, 
and often give rise to much useful dis- 
cussion of what the role of government 
toward retraining in a world of rapid 
technological changes ought to be. 
They are clearly of interest in relation 
to issues that may confront the United 
States in the future. 

Hence we must modify our definition 
of the scope of our study. We shall 
be concerned with retraining programs 
which are designed at least in part for 
the unemployed but which may also in- 
clude other groups. An important dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the pro- 
grams we are considering is that they 
provide for income maintenance for 
the trainee during his period of train- 
ing, in contrast with other, more tradi- 
tional, adult education programs which 
do not provide for income mainte- 
nance (except, in some cases, in the 
form of scholarships). Income main- 
tenance may take the form of a special 
training allowance, unemployment 
benefits, or, in the case of subsidized 
employer-sponsored training programs, 
wages. 

What is meant by retraining? As 
used here, it may include: (a) Voca- 
tional training for adults who have 
never had any specialized skill or train- 
ing, (b) retraining for persons who 
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possess a specialized skill obsolescent 
because of a change in the structure of 


labor demand or who made poor voca- 


tional choices initially in the light of 
their own personal sets of aptitudes, 
and, (c) refresher or further training 
programs for persons whose skills have 
become rusty or require adaptation to 
changes in technology. The term “re- 
training” is used as a catchall to cover 
all these cases because it conveys the 
impression of vocational training for 
those who have had some labor market 
experience as distinct from initial voca- 
tional training for young persons who 
are preparing to enter the market. 
However, where special programs have 
been designed for young persons who 
have attempted unsuccessfully to enter 
the labor market without appropriate 
skills or training, such programs will 
also be considered. 

Nevertheless, an adequate under- 
standing of retraining programs re- 
quires some knowledge of the basic 
vocational education system for youth 
in any given country. Indeed, as we 
shall discover, decisions with respect to 
the organization and scope of retrain- 
ing programs are likely to be influenced 
by the character of the vocational ed- 
ucation system. Furthermore, if it is 
becoming axiomatic that the need for 
adult ‘retraining to cope with rapid 
technological change will be a con- 
tinuing one, it is also widely rec- 
ognized that the extent and character 
of these retraining needs will be re- 
lated to the breadth and quality of 
the basic vocational education system, 
and, indeed, of education in general. 
In fact, it would be difficult to discover 
an industrial country which has not 
been subjecting its system of education, 
vocational and otherwise, to intensive 
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scrutiny in recent years in the light 
of these considerations. Thus, al- 
though this study is concerned pri- 
marily with retraining programs for 
the unemployed, we'shall have occasion 
at various points to refer to the rela- 
tionship between such programs and 
vocational training for youth. 

It must be emphasized that this is 
not a “how-to-do-it” study. As an 
economist with a special interest in 
labor market problems, I shall be con- 
cerned with retraining as an instru- 
ment of labor market adjustment 
rather than with the technical details 
of curriculum content which are of 
greater interest to the specialist in vo- 
cational training. This does not mean, 
however, that I shall ignore those as- 
pects of the organization, scope, and 
duration of courses which appear to 
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have a significant bearing on the suc- 
cess of the retraining program. 

Finally, a major purpose of this ~ 
study is to develop a clearer notion of 
the role of retraining in relation to 
other economic and labor market pol- 
icies in Western European countries. 
How significantly, for example, did re- 
training contribute to the spectacular 
decline in unemployment in West Ger- 
many between 1950 and 1955 or to the 
downward trend in unemployment in 
Italy in the last decade? What is the 
role assigned to retraining, in relation 
to other measures, in the Belgian pro- 
gram for meeting the problem of dis- 
placed coal miners in the Borinage? 
It is, perhaps, in connection with this 
range of questions that an analysis of 
European experience is of greatest 
value in relation to American problems. 


2 


POSTWAR LABOR MARKET. 
DEVELOPMENTS 


As WORLD WAR II drew to a close, and the countries of 
Western Europe began to consider the economic problems that would face 
them in the postwar period, memories of the disastrous unemployment of the 
1930’s were uppermost in the minds of statesmen and the general public. Every- 
where it was taken for granted that sooner or later—perhaps after the most 
urgent postwar reconstruction needs had been met—nations would once more 
be faced with relatively serious unemployment problems, at least in cyclical 
recessions. At the same time, evidence of a determination to combat unemploy- 
ment and of a conviction—profoundly influenced by Keynesian doctrines— 
that it was possible for nations to pursue national economic policies which would 
largely assure the maintenance of full employment, was widespread. 


In fact, during the last few years of 
the war and the early postwar years, a 
number of countries adopted legisla- 
tion committing their governments to 
the pursuit of full employment policies. 
The laws adopted by Britain and Swe- 
den were somewhat similar to the U.S. 
Employment Act of 1946, but in 
France and the Netherlands the com- 


mitment to full employment was asso- 
ciated with the adoption of planning 
policies, and in Italy, with the adop- 
tion of the Vanoni plan." 


‘For a useful summary of the legislation 
adopted during this period, see Seymour E. 
Harris, ed., Economic Planning; The Plans 
of Fourteen Countries with Analysis of the 
Plans (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1949). 
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8 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 


As it has turned out, most of the 
countries of Western Europe have 
largely escaped serious unemployment 
throughout the postwar period, and in 
recent years unemployment has fallen 
to unprecedentedly low levels in a 
number of countries. In fact, in recent 
years the tendency has been for the 
number of job vacancies to exceed the 
number of unemployed in most of the 
highly industrialized areas of Western 
Europe. In such circumstances, econ- 
omists are inclined to regard the 
unemployment rate as operationally 
negative. This interpretation seems 
particularly appropriate when one 
considers that, at very low levels of un- 
employment, those who remain unem- 
ployed tend to consist to a substantial 
extent of the relatively unemployable. 

Among the countries included in the 
present study, only Belgium, Italy, and 
West Germany experienced serious un- 
employment problems for any consid- 
erable length of time. Of the three, 
Italy’s problem was the most severe, 
the most prolonged, and probably the 
most difficult to meet. Even so, Italy’s 
unemployment rate has fallen steadily 
since 1956 and is now approaching the 
rates prevailing in a number of other 
Western European countries, although 
there remains a severe problem of pov- 
erty and underemployment in south- 
ern Italy. Unemployment was also 
serious in West Germany in the early 
fifties, but the subsequent success of 
the West German economy in absorb- 
ing not only the large numbers who 
were unemployed at the beginning of 
the decade—including a great many 
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expellees and refugees from Eastern 
Europe—but also the stream of refu- 
gees who poured in from East Germany 
throughout the 1950’s has attracted 
widespread attention. Belgium’s prob- 
lem was less severe but nonetheless 
troublesome, for, as we shall see in the 
next section, it was associated with the 
relatively slow growth which charac- 
terized the Belgian economy until very 
recent years. Moreover, the national 
average unemployment data fail to 
convey the severity of the problem in 
Flanders, where the unemployment 
was largely concentrated. 

That unemployment statistics are 
not strictly comparable from country 
to country is well known, but the un- 
employment rates presented in table 
1, based on data published by the Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), are more 
nearly comparable than the rates one 
might assemble on the basis of the of- 
ficially published unemployment statis- 
tics of individual countries. This is 
partly because, in the computation of 
the rates published by the OECD, esti- 
mated unemployment in each country 
has been divided by the civilian labor 
force (the practice followed in the 
United States), whereas in a number 
of these countries the denominator 
used in computing the official unem- 
ployment rate is likely to be the total 
number of wage and salary workers or 
the total number of persons covered by 
the unemployment insurance system. 
The effect of using the civilian labor 
force as the base for the computation, 
rather than, say, the total number of 
wage and salary workers, is usually to 
lower the unemployment rate, since 
unemployment tends to be relatively 
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TABLE 1.—PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED IN THE CIVILIAN LABOR 
FORCE, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1950-62 


Germany 
(Federal 
Repub- 
lic) 


Year Belgium | France 
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The United 
Italy | Nether- | Sweden King- | United 
lands dom States 
Se ee 2.0 are 1.2 sre 
ig ene 2.4 1.8 a9 a2 
: pete 305 2.3 1.4 29 
aie ou 2.8 i3 2.8 
8.7 1.8 2.6 10 We, 
des 133 225 .8 4.2 
b a) £3 sa a) 4.0 
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5.4 1.8 2.0 5 ed 5.3 
4.0 11 coy ey 1.3 5.4 
3.4 .8 Ger tet 6.5 
DAD hae, Te 195 1.6 5.4 


* Minor changes were made in the method 
of compiling the statistics. 


Note: Although the OECD has sought to 
bring about uniformity in methods of report- 
ing data on unemployment and the civilian 
labor force, the definition of unemployment 
and the methods of estimating the civilian 
labor force vary considerably from country 
to country. The text discusses these differ- 
ences. 

[Ed. Note: Figures for the United States 
vary slightly from those published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. For Department of 


infrequent among the self-employed. 

However, significant differences in 
unemployment _ statistics remain, 
chiefly with respect to the method of 
estimating total unemployment—the 
In 
most countries of Western Europe un- 
employment estimates were, as the 
report of the President’s Committee to 
Appraise Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics pointed out, “initially 


numerator in the computation. 


based upon registrations at employ- 
ment exchanges, or upon unemploy- 


Labor figures, see Manpower Report of the 
President, transmitted to the Congress March 
1965:(Washington, D.C.:,U:S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965).] 

Source: Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Manpower Sta- 
tistics, 1950-1962 (Paris: 1963), except for 
Swedish data for 1950 to 1959, which are 
from International Labour Office, Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Statistical Supplement, 
Vol. LXX, November 1954, p. 98, and 
Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1962, table 10 
(Geneva: 1962). 


ment compensation or unemployment 
relief records.” 2 


* President’s Committee to Appraise Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics, 
Measuring Employment and Unemploy- 
ment (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1962), p. 221. A special 
report on comparative levels of unem- 
ployment in industrial countries, prepared 
for the committee by Robert J. Myers and 
John H. Chandler of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 
published as appendix A of the committee’s 
report, and its chief conclusions were sum- 
marized in chapter X. 
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But a number of the countries 
whose statistics were analyzed in the 
comparative study prepared for the 
President’s committee have in recent 
years added the household survey tech- 
nique to their systems of gathering un- 
employment statistics. Whether or not 
the results of household surveys have 
been adopted as the source of officially 
reported unemployment rates, the 
data collected in these surveys have 
greatly facilitated the task of develop- 
ing unemployment estimates as closely 
comparable as possible to the official 
unemployment estimates for the 
United States, which are based on the 
household survey technique. When 
the official statistics of seven countries 
were adjusted to conform as closely as 
possible to those of the United States 
(no adjustment was needed in the case 
of Canada), the average unemploy- 
ment rate for 1960 was lowered in two 
instances (Germany and Italy) and 
raised in four others (France, Great 
Britain, Japan, and Sweden), as table 
2 indicates. | However, the change 
was marked only in the case of Italy. 
After the adjustments were made, the 
unemployment rate in the United 
States was found to be substantially 
higher than the unemployment rates 
in Western Europe and Japan, al- 
though lower than in Canada. 

One point worthy of comment has 
to do with the drop in the average an- 
nual unemployment rate for West Ger- 
many since 1959 (table 1). West 
German officials indicated that the 
decline during these years—to the ex- 
tremely low level of 0.5 percent for 
1962—was in considerable part ex- 
plained by the adoption of the 
Schlechtwettergeld' (bad weather 
money) system, under which construc- 
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TABLE 2.—RATE OF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT, AS PUBLISHED 
AND AFTER ADJUSTMENT 
TO U.S. DEFINITIONS, SE- 
LECTED COUNTRIES, 1960 


Country Unadjusted! | Adjusted 
United States... 5.6 5.6 
Canada 72352 7.09 .0 
Brance .igvgctnt + 2 | 129 
Germany (Fed- 

eral Republic) . 122 1.0 
Great Britain... 1.6 2.4 
Ltaly'eyt sent 79 4.3 
Japan Gea. ere 1. ret 
Sweden (1961). . 12 Ios 


1The 1960 official unadjusted rates for 
some countries differ somewhat from those 
in table 1. This is explained partly by 
adjustments made by the OECD and partly 
by revisions made in the official statistics 
since the data for this table were gathered. 


Source: President’s Committee to Ap- 
praise Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics, Measuring Employment and Unem- 
ployment (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1962), p. 220. 


tion workers who are prevented from 
working because of bad weather receive 
compensation (at a rate slightly higher 
than unemployment insurance bene- 
fits) even though their employers have 
not laid them off. The system is fi- 
nanced through the regular unemploy- 
Before 
its adoption, large numbers of con- 
struction workers were unemployed 


ment insurance contributions. 


during the winter and, I was told, in 
many cases migrated back from the 


* See Federal Institution for Labor Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, Ein 
Jahrzehnt Bundesanstalt fiir Arbettsver- 
mittlung und _ Arbeitslosenversicherung, 
1952-1962 (Nuremberg: no date), pp. 56— 
57, for a description of the system. 
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cities to their native villages, where 
they lived on the unemployment in- 
surance benefits which they received. 
Under the Schlechtwettergeld system, 
however, construction employers tend 
to refrain from laying off their em- 
ployees during the winter, since the 
employees need not be involuntarily 
separated in order to receive compen- 
sation and the employer has an inter- 
est in holding his work force intact 
during the winter season. This has the 
effect of substantially reducing the un- 
employment rate in the winter, as well 
as the average annual unemployment 
rate, although it has little or no effect 
on the extremely low unemployment 
rates which have prevailed in recent 
years in West Germany during the 
months of good weather. ' 

A number of other countries in 
Western Europe have somewhat simi- 
lar systems, but I have not been able 
to determine just what the effect on 

their unemployment statistics is. 

_ Any attempt to undertake a com- 
plete analysis of the reasons for the 
very low unemployment rates that have 
prevailed in Western Europe in recent 
years (and in some countries through- 
out the postwar period) would be well 
beyond the scope of the present re- 
port. There would be general agree- 
ment among economists, however, 
that high rates of economic growth— 
to be discussed in the next section— 
have played a major role in reducing 
unemployment to very low levels. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The extraordinarily high rates of 
economic growth achieved in a num- 
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ber of countries of Western Europe 
since 1950 can best be appreciated if 
viewed in historical perspective (table 
3). As Angus Maddison has put it, 
in his study of comparative economic 
growth: 


In continental Europe the decade 
of the 1950’s was brilliant, with 
growth of output and consump- 
tion, productivity, investment and 
employment surpassing any re- 
corded historical experience, and 
the rhythm of development vir- 
tually uninterrupted by recession. 
. . . In North America and the 
United Kingdom, the 1950’s were 
no worse or better than many pe- 
riods in the past, but in view of 
the continental experience, it 
seemed like stagnation.‘ 


Moreover, it now seems apparent 
that the performance of the conti- 
nental European economies in at least 
the first half of the 1960’s is likely to be 
no less impressive than it was in the 
1950’s. To be sure, West Germany’s 
spectacular average annual growth 
rate of 9 percent in the first half of the 
1950’s, which was associated with the 
recovery of the West German economy 
from the disorganization of the early 
postwar period, is not likely to be re- 
peated. But for the most part the 
growth rates of the continental econ- 
omies in the early 1960’s have com- 
pared favorably with those of both 
halves of the 1950’s. This would be 
even more apparent if statistics for 
1963, which was a year of rapid growth 
in most Western European countries, 
were available. 


“Angus Maddison, Economie Growth in 
the West (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1964), p. 25. 
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TABLE 3.-AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF GROWTH OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT AT CONSTANT PRICES, SELECTED 


COUNTRIES, 1870-1962 


Country 1870-1913 | 1913-50 | 1950-55 1955-60 | 1961 | 1962 

Belgie: ios acy: o> see 2k 1.0 o,2 2.4 4 4 
Francesa on. Distt o eo Ae 1.6 ih 4.4 4.2 4 5 
Germany (Federal 

Repuplic) acu cuoguciaruies re ee 122 920 6.1 5 4 
[ealyan es od tare 1.4 135 6.0 5.9 8 6 
The wWetherlands.. 2... *. «. B22 24 5.6 4.2 3 3 
Sweden ; Gees oe. ken she 3.0 peas Sank a3 6 3 
United Kingdom.......... Zee 17 2.4 2.4 3°) S47 
MaitedsStates suave tne < + 14,3 7x) 4.3 202 2 6 

87 1=19 15. 1950-60, Statistical Office of the European 

2 1900-13. Communities, Basic Statistics for Fifteen 

3 Estimated. European Countries (Brussels: 1961), p. 30; 

Source: 1870-1950, Angus Maddison, and 1961 and 1962, United Nations, World 


Economic Growth in the West (New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1964), p. 28; 


It is becoming increasingly clear, 
moreover, that the growth rate in Bel- 
gium, which was the laggard among 
what are now the Common Market 
countries in the 1950’s, will be signifi- 
cantly higher in the first half of the 
1960’s than in either half of the fifties.° 
We shall have more to say about the 
reasons for the recent upsurge in Bel- 
gium’s growth rate in later chapters, 
but the chief factors appear to be the 
adoption by the Belgian Government 
of more vigorous measures to stimulate 
investment, the impact of tariff reduc- 
tions within the Common Market on 
decisions of foreign firms to establish 
branch plants in Belgium, and an up- 
surge 1n exports. 


° For an analysis of Belgium’s slow rate of 
growth in the 1950’s, see A. Lamfalussy, 
Investment and Growth in Mature Econ- 
omies: The Case of Belgium (London: 
Macmillan, and New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1961). 


Economic Survey, 1962 (New York: 1963), p. 
1133 


Several recent studies shed a good 
deal of light on the reasons for the 
impressive performance of the con- 
tinental European countries. In his 
interesting comparative study of 
growth rates in the Common Market 
and the United Kingdom, Lamfalussy 
shows that there has been a close corre- 
lation between growth rates and in- 
creases in the volume of, exports of 
these countries. And, since foreign 
trade generally plays a relatively much 
larger role in the economies of these 
countries than in that of the United 
States, a boom in exports would in- 
evitably have a relatively greater im- 
pact on the stimulus to investment and 
growth than would be the case in this 
country. In fact, Lamfalussy charac- 
terizes the years from 1953 to 1961 asa 


°A. Lamfalussy, The United Kingdom 
and the Six (Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. 
Irwin, 1963), especially chapter V. 
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period of export-oriented growth for 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC) countries, whereas the lagging 
performance of the British economy, he 
maintains, was closely associated with 
the slower rate of expansion of exports 
_ from the United Kingdom and this, 
in turn, was associated’ with the un- 
favorable trend in unit labor costs in 
Great Britain in comparison with the 
Common Market countries, 

Maddison places major emphasis on 
the maintenance of a high and steadily 
expanding level of aggregate demand 
in Western European countries, which 
has made entrepreneurs much more 
optimistic about profit and market ex- 
pectations and has encouraged them 
to maintain a high rate of investment.’ 
He then goes on to stress the role of 
government policy in sustaining a high 
level of demand: 


A major reason for the postwar 
acceleration of economic growth 
in Europe was the action of gov- 
ernments in sustaining high and 
steady levels of demand and in- 
vestment. Government policy 
helped to offset the recessionary 
or inflationary tendencies of the 
private sector, instead of exag- 
gerating them as was often the 
Case in prewar years.® [Ed. Note: 
See chart 1.] 


Maddison attributes the poorer per- 
formance of the U.S. economy to the 
fact that “policy allowed demand to 
lag and that resources were wasted in 
unemployment.” ° The British case he 


“Maddison, op. cit., especially the in- 
troduction and chapter II, 

® Ibid., p. 99. 

*Ibid., p. 101. 
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regards as more complicated. There 
the trouble was “not so much an in- 
adequate level of demand,” but con- 
stant interruptions in its momentum, 
and a low level of investment. Rec- 
ognizing that a major difficulty faced 
by the British Government was that 
it had to carry the responsibility of a 
Teserve Currency with inadequate re- 
serves, he nevertheless criticizes British 
policy as it affected foreign payments’ 
for tackling rising prices simply by 
checking demand."! 

Like Lamfalussy, Maddison also de- 
votes considerable attention to the role 
of foreign trade. As he puts it: 


. the domestic growth policies 
of individual countries have had 
a strong external effect. Buoyant 
demand at home has meant buoy- 
ant export markets for other coun- 
bries, "2 


The late Jack Downie, former chief 
economist of OECD, suggested that 
there is a certain plausibility in “the 
thesis that the relatively rapid growth 
of Europe is simply a correction of past 
disequilibria.” 1° But, like Maddison, 
he also argued that “The major reason 
why most of them [the European coun- 
tries] have done better than the United 
States is that Europeans have been 
more determined that governmental 
capacities should be used.” "4 


7 LOC. Cit, 

“For a much more severe criticism of 
British policy in this respect, see Norman 
Macrae, Sunshades in October (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1963). 

* Maddison, op. cit., p. 158. 

* See his paper in Arthur M. Ross, ed., 
Unemployment and the American Economy 
(New York: Wiley, 1964), Dato. 

“Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
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The notion that the continental Eu- 


| ropean countries may have been ex- 
| periencing a process of “catching up” 
| with the United States and the United 
a Kingdom, although occasionally dis- 
4 credited, is still regarded as plausible 
| by a number of economists. 
| view, the latter part of the 1960’s might 
| well pose a more severe test of the 
| ability of European countries to main- 
| tain full employment than they have 


In this 


faced thus far. Such factors as a level- 


| ing off in the demand for automobiles 
| and other consumer durable goods 
| might slow up the expansion of de- 
| mand, while an acceleration of tech- 
| nological change could result in a more 
| serious problem of labor displacement. 
| This type of speculation clearly in- 
| volves complex issues which cannot be 
| elaborated here. 
| 1964), it would appear that short- 
| ages of labor and difficulty in curbing 
| inflationary trends are the main fac- 


At present (fall of 
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tors that might cause economic growth 
to be retarded. 


LABOR FORCE GROWTH 


Basic to an understanding of differ- 
ences in the labor market situation in 
the various countries of Western Eu- | 
rope is some consideration of variations 
in rates of growth of the labor force, 
which have been great (table 4). 
And, although the differences are ex- 
plained to a considerable extent by 
differences in the rate of natural in- 
crease of the adult population—re- 
flecting, in particular, differences in 
changes in birth rates in previous 
clecades—this is by no means the whole 
story. (See chart 2.) Variations in 
rates of labor force participation, par- 
ticularly an increase in labor force 


| TABLE 4—-NUMBER OF PERSONS 15 TO 64 YEARS OLD IN THE 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE, BY SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 


SELECTED YEARS, 1950-62 


Number (in thousands) 


Percent change 


1950-55 | 1955-60 | 1960-62 


1950 1955 1960 1962 

Belgium: 
REN aa ok ink ce, 3, 545 33629 3, 616 3, 679 +2.4 —0.4 +1.7 
Aes ae ee a 2.555 2, 583 252) 2, 549 +1.1 + 2..2 +. 9 
WOMEN 2. ei. sb os 990 1, 046 1, 089 t51 30 +5.7 +4.1 +3.8 

France: 

LE Se es er TOF S01 19. 528- | 79 S60 Wels He re A +1.7 
LT ee a ee IZ POA Ey 12, 990019135399 [y Y eA Sail fe| 2.6 
0 a 6, 652 6, 538 i oa eae ae —1.7 —.1 


771-698 O—65——3 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PERSONS 15 TO 64 YEARS OLD IN THE 
TOTAL LABOR FORCE, BY SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
SELECTED YEARS, 1950-62—Continued 


Number (in thousands) Percent change 


Country and sex 
1950 1955 1960 1962 | 1950-55 | 1955-60 | 1960-62 


Germany (Federal 


Republic): 
LOtaley. ser. aie ohe 21,950.) 24,165.) 25,570.) 26,185 }e- 10M +5.8 +2.4 
IMGT See catereld AP 14,235: 15,435,» 16, 140-416, 650 +8. 4 + 4.6 +3.2 
Women an aor BeltS 8, 730 9, 430 9,535 | +13.2 +8.0 +1.1 
Italy 
(Eotaley dupe eee ollie ia ee 192734220, (22-4) 20; TAA oer +5.0 +.1 
Men fern irae one TR TAS A. | MUTATE Ie NS ono oe Se +2.3 —1.0 
Women feet Sota: 4,952 5, 602 5 OG. alee ae +13.1 +3.0 
The Netherlands 
Notalegectecta's 3,915 4,178 4. 3067 | Gan: eee +6.7 --.5: 2yil® aearereee. 
IMEI es cae ecco lect einer ce he ed i SE 
W OMEN ewe artes lites tere QB 2 Vbc eaoum, 5.5 |\4-aves, eosue cillve: sue eye seveuedl eee eee 
Sweden 
VOtal Aer eens isan eat eee 3, 586 3, 110 |e ccna +5.1 
Mena sess ee lari eas ee eee 2.3592 2; 396" | ..4 5208s er +2.7 
Wometest7iane he aac tase 1, 254 1,374 |... sc a0 +9. 6 
United Kingdom 
‘otal noe 23, 526 | 24,486 | 25,010 | 25, 486 +4.1 +2.1 +1.9 
Ment. eacieh oo: 16,069 | 16,473 | 16,631 | 16, 861 +2.5 +1.0 +1.4 
Womensesceeneee eAST 8,013 8, 379 8, 625 +7.5 +4.6 +2.9 
United States: ? 
‘Totale-=. oo see 64, 749 | 68,896 | 73,126 | 74, 681 +6. 4 +6.1 +2.1 
Men. ¢ 2.6200. | 46; 069 | 48, 05471749. 507 | 50, 175 +4.3 +3.0 +1.3 


Women.......... 18, 680 | 20,842 | 23,619 | 24,507 | +11.6 | +13.3 +3.8 


1 Based on estimates by the OECD Sec- Congress March 1965 (Washington, D.C. : 
retariat. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965).] 

* These figures are those the U.S. Depart- Source: Organisation for Economic Co- 
ment of Labor publishes for total labor force, operation and Development, Manpower Sta- 
14 years old and over. [Ed. Note: See Man- tistics, 1950-1962 (Paris: 1963). 
power Report of the President, transmitted to 
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participation rates of women, in most 
countries included in this study, have 
played a significant role (table 5 and 
appendix table A-1). And in some 
countries, notably West Germany, the 
growth of the labor force has been in- 
fluenced to an important degree by net 
immigration. In Germany, the arrival 
of large numbers of expellees and 
refugees from Eastern Europe in the 
early postwar period was followed by 
a heavy influx of refugees from East 
Germany throughout the 1950's. 
After the erection of the Berlin 
wall and the virtual closing off of exo- 
dus from East Germany, the immigra- 
tion of foreign workers from southern 
Europe has shown a large increase. 
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Immigration has also been a significant 
factor in changes in the labor force in a 
number of other countries—not only 
where the labor force has been in- 
creasing substantially, but also in such 
countries as France and Belgium, 
where net immigration has prevented 
or stemmed a decline. 

In my opinion, it is a mistake to treat 
the growth of the labor force as an 
exogenous factor in economic analysis, ° 
as Many economists tend to do. It is 
true that, where changes in the labor 
force reflect primarily changes in the 
birth rate in previous decades, this 
attitude is somewhat more justifiable 
than in situations where changes in 
labor force participation rates or in- 


TABLE 5.—PERCENT OF THE POPULATION 15 TO 64 YEARS OLD 
IN THE LABOR FORCE, BY SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES, SE- 


LECTED YEARS, 1950-62 


Germany 
Year and |Belgium| France | (Federal 
sex Re- 
public) 
MEN 
OO ic se ws SR Pans Hae toe ee ee 
ie. «+a 5 87.8 2 OAR ee eae 
B2OUL... 2... 86. 3 O7n4. [2.95.8 
| CLS Sas eee a Sees emcees «| 
WOMEN 
BDO. cs sks Bo. AT ewe... |iseeie «be: 
2955. 39; 1 SAO! [eee 
BOO Gatny =. 5s 36.6 45.8 | 249.1 
Eo | ea Be! lagen. | «ls 


1 Labor force participation rates for the 
| United States published by the U.S. Depart- 
| ment of Labor are computed on the basis of 
| the total labor force 14 years old and over. 
| [Ed. Note: See Manpower Report of the 
| President, transmitted to Congress March 


The United 
Italy | Nether- | Sweden | King- | United 
lands dom States ! 
SE 2d OR ae A 298. 4 94.1 
94.0 Oi aude 2 eae 99.9 O51 
OPS |. «cae ee 94.5 99.0 92.9 
cere |. eee 95.2 O77 91,5 
rE |< 2 cS i eae 2 42.9 37.6 
30.0 PAS i A 46. 4 40. 4 
Geese |. ky ae S120 48.2 43.2 
Oe od ee ae 55.0 49.0 43.5 


1965 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965).] 

2 Based on_ estimates 
Secretariat. 


by the OECD 


Source: Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Manpower Sta- 
tistics, 1960-1962 (Paris: 1963). 
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migration are playing a major role. 
| But the evidence is considerable that 
| changes in labor force Participation 
| fates are influenced by changes in the 
state of the labor market.* And the 
volume of net immigration into the 
various Western European countries 
| tends to fluctuate with the degree of 
looseness or tightness of the labor 
market. This is scarcely surprising in 
| view of the common practice through- 
out Western Europe of issuing work 
permits to permit entry of foreign 
workers only when there is either a 
general shortage of labor or a shortage 
of particular types of workers in par- 
ticular industries. A major exception 
must be made, of course, for such 
largely political movements as the 
heavy flow of expellees and refugees 
into West Germany, the movement to 
France of the repatriates from Al- 
geria after the end of the Algerian war, 
and the flow of repatriates from the 
Dutch East Indies to the Nether- 
lands during a number of years in 
the late 1940’s and the 1950’s. Even 
so, it can be argued that, to a con- 


“See Alfred A. Tella, unpublished 
paper, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System. See, also, Stuart H. Altman, Fac- 
tors Affecting the Unemployment of Mar- 
ried Women, unpublished paper based on 
| doctoral thesis, Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System. William G. Bowen 
| of Princeton is undertaking extensive cross- 
| sectional analysis, in which he js finding 
| Significant inverse relationships between 
| labor force Participation rates for various 
| age and sex groups and unemployment 
| tates by metropolitan area, as I once did 
| for men 65 years old and older. See my 
ieWork and Patterns of Retirement,” 
| Robert H. Kleemeier, ed., Aging and 
| Leisure: A Research Perspective into the 
| Meaningful Use of Time (New York: Ox- 
| ford University Press, 1961), pp, 23-24. 
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siderable extent, the capacities of these 
economies to absorb the repatriates 
and refugees were greatly facilitated 
by high rates of growth. 

Thus, although there appears to 
have been some rough tendency for 
high rates of economic growth and 
rapid increases in the labor force to 
have been positively related in the 
1950’s (tables 3 and 4), it would 
be a great mistake to jump to the con- | 
clusion that a-simple one-way causal 
relationship was involved. The ad- 
dition of large numbers of expellees and 
refugees to West Germany’s labor force 
was undoubtedly an important factor 
in economic growth. But it is equally 
apparent that, without underlying eco- 
nomic circumstances that favored 
rapid recovery and growth and vigo- 
rous Government action to resettle and 
reemploy the expellees and refugees, 
these additions to the German labor 
force would not have been absorbed 
as readily. 

Just as there is no simple relation- 
ship between rates of increase in the 
labor force and rates of economic ex- 
pansion, so, also, there seems to be no 
simple or systematic relationship be- 
tween the degrees of tightness in the 
labor market in Western European 
countries today and the rates of in- 
crease in their labor forces in the re- 
cent past. The labor market is very 
tight in both France and West Ger- 
many, for example, despite the marked 
differences in their rates of labor force 
change. 

Nevertheless, differences in the 
sources from which countries are draw- 
ing their increased labor supplies do 
have an important influence on rela- 
tive degrees of emphasis on various 
types of training and other labor mar- 
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ket adjustment policies. The absence 
of Government-sponsored retraining 
programs in Switzerland, for example, 
appears to be related to the extent to 
which Switzerland has relied on the 
immigration of foreign workers to meet 
labor shortages. Foreign workers, 
chiefly from Italy, now make up about 
a quarter of the Swiss labor force. 
However, the absence of public retrain- 
ing programs is also related to the 
strong traditions of employer respon- 
sibility for training in Switzerland. 
On the other hand, there is evidence 
of some degree of reluctance to permit 
heavy immigration of foreign workers 
into Sweden, and this attitude may 
help to explain the very strong empha- 
sis on retraining and relocation policies 
in Sweden in recent years.’® It should 
be added, however, that movement 
among the Scandinavian countries is 
completely unrestricted and that there 
has been substantial immigration to 
Sweden from other Scandinavian 
countries, particularly from Finland. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES 
IN EMPLOYMENT 


We have heard a great deal about 
structural changes in the economy and 
structural unemployment in the United 
States in recent years, but what is per- 
haps not generally realized is that a 
great deal of structural change has also 
been going on in Western Europe. 
And, wherever structural changes in 
employment are important, the need 
for some degree of retraining of adults 


* For further discussion of this point, see 
chapter 4. 
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is likely to exist, whether or not the 
structural changes are associated with 
unemployment. 

Unfortunately, the almost complete 
absence of statistics on employment by 
occupation for Western European 
countries, except in a few cases for very 
recent years, severely hampers our 
ability to analyze structural changes. 
However, one can make some informed 
guesses about occupational changes 
from a study of the data on industrial 
changes and from certain other sources 
of information. 

In many respects, the structural 
changes that -have been occurring in 
Western Europe are similar to those in 
the United States (table 6 and ap- 
pendix table A-2). All the countries 
for which we have assembled data have 
experienced pronounced declines in 
agricultural employment, and in some 
cases the percent decreases have been 
even larger than in the United States. 
Mining, too, is a sector that has had 
marked decreases in employment, par- 
ticularly in the 1955-62 period (actu- 
ally, much of the decline in mining 
employment in Western Europe has 
occurred since 1958, but our choice of 
dates for table 6 obscures this). On 
the whole, the tendency toward rapid 
expansion of employment in com- 
merce and in the services has also pre- 
vailed in most of these countries. On 
the other hand, whereas the United 
States experienced a slight decline in 
manufacturing employment from 1955 
to 1962 (in fact, the postwar peak in 
factory employment in this country was 
reached in 1953), manufacturing em- 
ployment in Western Europe continued 
to show substantial increases during 
this period. In the construction indus- 
try, rates of increase in employment 
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were considerably more pronounced in 
Western Europe than in the United 
States in the 1955-62 period, whereas 
this country experienced a particularly 
pronounced increase in the 1950-55 
period. Here again, the choice of ter- 
minal dates yields a somewhat mislead- 
ing picture, since the increase in con- 
struction employment in the United 
States leveled off after 1956 and de- 
clined after 1960. 
age, and communication, also, the 
significant drop in U.S. employment in 
the more recent period contrasted with 
experience in France and the Nether- 
lands, although there was also a slight 
decline in employment in this industry 
group in the United Kingdom and 
only a modest rise in Belgium. 

Labor market reports and job va- 
cancy data make it clear that one of 
the most pronounced contrasts between 
the labor situation in the United States 
and Western Europe in recent years 
has been the persistence of pronounced 
shortages of skilled building trades 
and metal trades workers in Western 
Europe and the absence of such short- 
ages in the United States. These 
differences reflect the much sharper 
increase in construction employment 
in Europe and the continued increase 
in manufacturing employment, which, 


In transport, stor- 


if broken down, would reveal a rela- 
tively pronounced increase in employ- 
ment in metal and metal products in- 
dustries. 

Despite the lack of data shedding 
light on occupational changes in West- 
ern Europe in recent years, one is un- 
doubtedly quite safe in inferring that 
the lagging demand for semiskilled 
blue-collar workers, which was a con- 
spicuous feature of labor market trends 
in this country from the midfifties 
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through the early sixties, has no 
parallel in Western Europe.’ There 
is little question, also, that automation 
in the factory, which appears to have 
proceeded considerably farther in this 
country than in Western Europe, helps 
to account for this difference—al- 
though it is by no means the sole rea- 
son. Our lagging growth undoubtedly 
represents part of the explanation. 

One must rely on somewhat im- 
pressionistic evidence in attempting to 
assess the relative progress of auto- 
mation in the United States and West- 
ern Europe. However, it would ap- 
pear that examples of what we define 
as automation in the factory are con- 
siderably less frequent in Western Eu- 
rope than in the United States, al- 
though here and there automated 
production methods are being used. 


There has also been some degree of 


penetration of computer systems in of- 
fice work, but, again, considerably less 


than in this country. The term “auto- — 


mation” seems, on the whole, to be 


used more loosely in Europe than in~ 


the United States. Europeans some- 
times refer to the impact of automa- 
tion when what they really mean is 
that a good many firms have been ra- 
tionalizing methods of production and 
making more extensive use of mass pro- 
duction techniques. Even so, these de- 
velopments do result in certain in- 
stances in the displacement of factory 
workers, and we shall have a good 
deal to say in later chapters about gov- 


* The postwar peak for the U.S. semi- 
skilled or operatives group reached a post- 
war peak in 1956. [Ed. Note: This was 
topped in 1964. See appendix table A—10, 
Manpower Report of the President, trans- 
mitted to the Congress March 1965 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1965).] 
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ernment policies aimed at encouraging 
the retraining and reemployment of 
workers whose jobs are threatened or 
terminated under these circumstances. 

It must be emphasized, however, 
that, under the tight labor market con- 
ditions prevailing in a number of Eu- 
ropean countries, displaced workers 
tend to find other jobs fairly quickly. 
The problem of labor displacement ap- 
pears to pose the greatest difficulties 
when a relatively small or moderate- 
sized community is faced with the 
elimination of its only sizable payroll or 
of one of its few payrolls. We shall 
have occasion at a later point to dis- 
cuss some examples of the way in 
which public and private resources 
have been mobilized to meet this type 
of situation, particularly in West Ger- 
many and Sweden. 
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Even though automation has not 
proceeded as far in Western Europe 
as in this country, there is little ques- 
tion that in certain highly significant 
respects technological change is pro- 
ducing labor market effects similar to 
those we are experiencing. The in- 
creased demand for engineers, techni- 


‘cians of various types, and draftsmen 


is a conspicuous feature of the Eu- 
ropean labor market scene. Every- » 
where there is-increasing recognition 
that the path of future technological 
change will call for more prolonged 
schooling and more broadly based vo- 
training, and _ throughout 
Western Europe there is a ferment of 
discussion and debate over education 
in general and vocational education 
in particular. 

Another type of structural change 


cational 


TABLE 7—-NONAGRICULTURAL WORKERS OTHER THAN WAGE 
AND SALARY WORKERS? AS PERCENT OF ALL NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1950, 


1955, AND 1962 


Country 


ee SCO or hs Gin eg eb k 4s Se os 
NMR NERC Ree i Patek Gia Sek es 


1 Although the data include employers and 
persons working on own account, plus unpaid 
family workers, the self-employed are the 
largest of these categories. Moreover, un- 
paid family workers are, in all probability, 
persons who are working for the self- 
employed in most instances, and a decline 
in the relative importance of self-employment 
would tend to be accompanied by a cor- 
responding decline in the unpaid family 


1950 1955 1962 
A 20. 9 19°) 17.4 
bo) PS AR he 19.1 ioe 
nr 15.5 13.3 12.6 
5 A A abe hts 26.5 23.2 
43 18.8 16.4 14.8 
Sete rs ee ee 9.4 
i: 6.4 6. 5.8 
¥ 12.4 1154 11.0 


worker category. 

2 For the actual numbers in the United 
States, see Manpower Report of the President, 
transmitted to the Congress March 1964 
(Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1964). 

Source: Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Manpower Sta- 
tistics, 1950-1962 (Paris: 1963). 
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_ UNITED STATES — 


UNITED KINGDOM 


significant in Western Europe is a sub- 
stantial decline in the relative impor- 
tance of self-employment in nonagri- 
cultural industries (table 7). In fact 
in Belgium, France, and the Nether- 
lands, there has been a downward 
trend in the absolute number of per- 
sons in this type of employment. Any- 
one who has traveled on the Continent 
is aware of the prevalence of the bou- 
langerie, patisserie, and charcuterie— 
and of the fact that the farther south 
one travels in Europe, the more pre- 
dominant in retail trade the very small 
enterprise becomes and the more likely 
one is to see roadside or streetside ven- 
dors selling trinkets. But the super- 
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market is making its appearance, 
particularly in England and France, 
and my guess is that it .will spread 
rapidly in the next 10 years. (See 
chart 3.) 

Other aspects of structural change 
could be mentioned, but we shall have 
occasion to call attention to them in 
later chapters. What has been said in 
the present chapter should suffice to 
give the reader an appreciation of the 
marked contrasts in the labor market 
setting in which retraining programs 
are being conducted in Western Eu- 
rope today, as compared with the 
United States, as well as of some of 
the more significant similarities. 


* 


a 


RETRAINING IN THE FIRST POSTWAR 
DECADE, 1945-55 


PURPOSES OF PROGRAMS 


Or THE seven European countries included in this study, 
six adopted legislation providing for public retraining programs for the unem- 
ployed in the early postwar years or shortly before the end of the war. 
The exception was West Germany, which did not begin to emphasize retraining 
until after the end of the occupation period. In Sweden, although retraining 
programs were conducted under the general powers of the labor market authori- 
ties, they were on an extremely limited scale until about 1958, when greatly 
increased emphasis began to be placed on their expansion. In fact, the number 
of unemployed persons retrained in the first postwar decade in Sweden was so 
small that Sweden will not be included in the discussion in the present chapter, 
although a good deal will be said about Swedish policies in later chapters. 


Early postwar legislation was de- 
signed in large part to serve three 
purposes: (1) To increase the employ- 
| ability of the unemployed, (2) to facil- 
| _ itate the return to civilian employment 
| of veterans, war workers, former pris- 


oners of war, and similar groups, and 
(3) to help relieve the shortages of 
labor anticipated in certain occupa- 
tions, particularly building trades, 
where the ranks had been depleted by 
long years of reduced construction ac- 
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tivity during the depressed thirties and 
the war, and whose workers would be 
needed in greatly increased numbers 
for postwar reconstruction. 

Nevertheless, even in this early stage 
in the formulation of postwar eco- 
nomic policies, retraining was regarded 
in several countries as a permanent in- 
strument of labor market adjustment 
policy, rather than as merely a means 
of facilitating the transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. The 
British White Paper on Employment 
Policy of 1944, which set forth the 
general guidelines for a postwar full 
employment policy and which un- 
doubtedly had considerable influence 
on the Continent as well as in Britain, 
was particularly explicit on this point. 
The elimination of economic instabil- 
ity, it pointed out, required that: (a) 
Total expenditure on goods and serv- 
ices must be prevented from falling to 
a level where general unemployment 
appears, (b) the level of prices and 
wages must be kept reasonably stable, 
and (c) there must be sufficient mo- 
bility of workers between occupations 
and localities. As one means of en- 
couraging labor mobility, the Govern- 
ment proposed to continue training 
schemes as a permanent measure after 
the resettlement of veterans and war 
workers had drawn to aclose. It went 
on to spell out an appropriate division 
of responsibility between employers 
and the Government in meeting the 
training needs of the nation: 


For jobs calling for no great 
amount of skill and requiring only 
a few weeks’ instruction, employ- 
ers should arrange to give the 
instruction in the course of em- 
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ployment. . . . For jobs calling 
for greater skill and requiring a 
more extended period of spe- 
cialised instruction, the training 
should also be carried out as far 
as possible by employers. This 
type of training is best given un- 
der properly designed training 
schemes providing a_ definite 
course of instruction. Employers 
who provide such courses, ap- 
proved by the appropriate De- 
partment, will receive Govern- 
ment grants calculated on the 
capitation basis to be settled after 
consultation with the industry 
concerned. 

There are great advantages in 
providing training in the factories, 
where the trainees can see ahead 
of them the jobs which they are 
qualifying themselves to fill. For 
certain occupations, however, 
training can be better given in a 
separate school or institution than 
in employers’ workshops. To 
meet the need for this kind of 
training, which employers cannot 
provide, the facilities for institu- 
tional training which are provided 
in the Government Training Cen- 
tres, Technical Colleges, etc., will 
be developed and extended.? 


At that time, Britain had an exten- 
sive system of Government training 
centers, which had been used for ac- 
celerated training of workers for war 
industries. Moreover, along with a 
number of other European countries, 
Britain had had a certain amount of 


* Office of the Minister of Reconstruction, 
Cmd. 6527, Employment Policy, (New 
York: Macmillan, 1944), p. 14. 
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experience with retraining programs 
during the interwar period. 

Interestingly, also, the White Paper 
anticipated what was to be one of the 
major problems with retraining pro- 
grams in postwar Britain when it 
pointed out: 


If retraining schemes are to be 
a success there must be the fullest 
co-operation between employers 
and the Trade Unions. Difficul- 
ties have arisen in the past because 
some sections of industry have 
been reluctant to admit train- 
ees. .. . During this war causes 
of friction, including demarca- 
tion, have been greatly reduced; 
and the Government believe that, 
with the creation of conditions 
designed to produce full employ- 
ment and stability, all parties in 
industry will agree that existing 
rules and practices may safely be 
modified to allow the ready admis- 
sion of trainees, provided that 
proper steps are taken to train 
them to a standard which will jus- 
tify the payment of the recognised 
rate of wages. Care will also be 
taken to ensure that the number 
of trainees does not exceed the 
number capable of being absorbed 
in the particular trade.® 


In Belgium, vocational retraining 
| was to be organized within the frame- 


*For an account of this experience, see 
| International Labour Office, Vocational 
| Training of Adults in the United Kingdom 
(Geneva: 1948), pp. 3-10. Brief descrip- 
| tions of prewar programs in ‘certain other 
| Countries may be found in Organisation for 
| European Economic Co-operation, Accel- 
| erated Vocational Training for Unskilled 
and Semi-skilled Manpower (Paris: 1960). 
— * Employment Policy, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 


work of the employment service and 
unemployment insurance system, and - 
was regarded as “essentially a means 
of reducing unemployment.” 4 
Nevertheless, it was also looked upon 
as a means of achieving a distribution 
of manpower “closely related to the 
needs of the national economy” and 
as a way of insuring that “all may 
have access to the trade or level of 
skill enabling them to contribute to the 
utmost of their capacity to the eco- 
nomic life of the country.” > 

Although the original purpose of 
the French retraining program was 
to meet temporary and occasional 
emergencies (severe unemployment or 
an urgent demand for manpower), as 
time went on accelerated vocational 
training for adults, as it came to be 
called, “showed itself to be the in- 
dispensable instrument of a manpower 
policy based on full employment and 
a balanced labour market.” ® More- 
over, as mentioned previously, France’s 
commitment to a full employment 
policy was associated with her policy 
of national economic planning. In 
connection with the planning program, 
a manpower commission (Commission 


“See International Labour Office, Vo- 
cational Training of Adults in Belgium 
(Geneva: 1949), p. 9. 

bide ps, 10) 

* Accelerated Vocational ifaning =a 3 
Op. eit, p. 217, 
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de la Main d’Oeuvre) was appointed 
very soon after the war to study the 
requirements of the plan with respect 
to the quantity and quality of man- 
power and to propose measures for 
satisfying these requirements. Its first 
report emphasized, among other 
things, the importance of vocational 
training, as have its later reports.’ 


ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The organization and administra- 
tion of retraining programs, as well 
as certain other aspects of retraining 
policies, have remained relatively un- 
changed in most of these countries 
throughout the postwar years, even 
though the numbers undergoing train- 
ing and the types of training em- 
phasized have changed significantly. 
Thus, in discussing problems of or- 
ganization and administration, as well 
as certain other policies, in the present 
chapter, we shall use the present tense 
for the sake of simplicity whenever the 
original policies are still prevailing. 

Retraining programs are adminis- 
tered in general by the ministries of 
labor (or in the Netherlands, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health, which includes the administra- 


"See “Manpower Requirements in 
France,” Ministry of Labour Gazette, LV, 
March 1947, pp. 87-88. The most recent 
report of the Commission is Rapport gén- 
éral de la Commission de la Main 
d'Oeuvre, Quatriéme Plan de Développe- 
ment Economique et Social (1962-1965), 
Commissariat Général du Plan d’Equipe- 
ment et de la Productivité (Paris: Impri- 
merie Nationale, 1961). 
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tion of the public employment service 
among its functions). However, the 
manner in which that responsibility is 
exercised differs substantially from 
country to country. In _ Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, by far the greater 
part of the training has been conducted 
in Government training centers, fi- 
nanced and operated by the ministry 
of labor (or social affairs) , even though 
this was not in all cases the original 
intent of the law. In West Germany 
and Italy, however, the labor minis- 
tries have operated some of the pro- 
grams but have also entered rather ex- 
tensively into agreements with other 
organizations and agencies for the 
carrying out of training courses on a 
subsidized basis. 

Interestingly, in both Belgium and 
France, a decision to place the main 
emphasis on Government-operated 
training centers was made only after 
early efforts to encourage retraining 
by other organizations on a subsidized 
basis produced disappointing results. 
Although a royal decree of May 26, 
1945, in Belgium, contemplated the es- 
tablishment of Government training 
centers only in exceptional circum- 
stances and anticipated that retrain- 
ing for the unemployed would be con- 
ducted mainly under the auspices of 
employers or technical schools, a de- 
cree promulgated early in 1948 author- 
ized the establishment of Government 
centers on an equal footing with those 
operated under other auspices.* Dis- 
appointment with employer-sponsored 
training appears to have centered 
around the complaint that employers 
sometimes neglected the provision of 


* Vocational Training of Adults in Bel- 
gtum, opmcit.2 p.126,. 
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the fullest possible training opportu- 
nities to the trainee in the interests of 
using him to increase output.? Even 
so, it was recognized that in certain 
types of productive processes, e.g., the 
training of shipwrights, adequate train- 
ing required complicated and costly 
equipment which could only be pro- 
vided under employer auspices. Com- 
plaints about the training given in the 
technical schools, on the other hand, 
centered around the failure of instruc- 
tors to adapt the training to the special 
requirements of the unemployed (e.2., 
the inclusion of more theoretical ma- 
terial than they could absorb), the 
overcrowding of the technical schools, 
and their lack of sufficient staff and 
facilities to serve the needs of the un- 
employed. 

Unlike the situation in certain other 
countries, however, the concept of a 
Government training center in Bel- 
gium was—and, in fact, still is—highly 
flexible. Centers have been regarded 
to a considerable extent as temporary 
installations, to be established or dis- 
continued in response to changes in the 
labor market situation in various parts 
of the country. A “center” may con- 
sist of a class for stenographers con- 
ducted in a large room in a public 
building, such as the one I visited in 
Brussels, a relatively small center con- 
ducting classes for about 45 trainees 
in the building and metal trades in an 
old factory building in Charleroi, or 
the more elaborate center for some 130 
trainees in the building and metal 
trades in a building that was originally 
erected for the Brussels World’s Fair 
of 1958. 


eibid5¥p. 25, ‘and Accelerated Voca- 
tional Training . . Pop Meteps 101; 


A series of French decrees in 1945 
and 1946 provided for two types of 
training centers which would be eligi- 
ble for Government support or subsidy: 
(1) Community centers, run by asso- 
ciations, trade unions, or public cor- 
porations, which would be open to 
candidates presented by the public au- 
thorities and (2) special centers de- 
signed to meet the needs of particular 
industrial establishments. A later de-. 
cree, issued early in 1949, stipulated, 
among other things, that only centers 
providing training in priority occupa- 
tions would be eligible for Government 
subsidies and that the community cen- 
ters would be managed and financed 
by a single body. This body was des- 
ignated in a subsequent order as the 
Association Nationale Inter profession- 
nelle pour la Formation Rationnelle 
de la Main d’Oeuvre (National Inter- 
Occupational Association for the 
Rational Training of Manpower). 
ANIFRMO, as it came to be called, 
is a semi-Governmental body admin- 
istered by a managing board of 18 
members, including 6 employers’ rep- 
resentatives appointed by the National 
Council of French Employers, 6 work- 
ers’ representatives appointed by the 
most representative trade union orga- 
nizations, and 6 representatives of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Security. 
Its annual funds for the operation of 
the community training centers are 
provided through the budget of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Security, 
which also determines not only the 
broad policies but also the rules and 
regulations under which vocational 
training in the centers is to be con- 
ducted. The functions of ANIFRMO 
relate to the detailed administration of 
the centers, the development and su- 
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pervision of training methods and ma- 
terials, and the training of instructors.*° 

The number of Government train- 
ing centers in France increased from 45 
in November 1945 to 127 in August 
1946.11 Many of the French centers 
today are sizable and well-equipped in- 
stallations, although this was probably 
not so true in the early stages of devel- 
opment of the program. They are lo- 
cated in all parts of the country, but 
tend to be more numerous in the 
northern half than in the southern half 
of France. 
size and in the range of occupations 
for which training is provided, they 
may have from 6 to 40 sections for 
various trades, with an average capac- 
ity for all the centers of about 15 train- 
ing sections. The larger centers have a 
sizable group of buildings (including 
offices, classrooms, a medical depart- 
ment, infirmary, dormitories, a can- 
teen, and storage rooms), and a staff 
consisting of a director and several as- 
sistants, an instructor for each section, 
a canteen staff, and a domestic staff.” 

Government training centers in 
Great Britain are somewhat similar 
in size and organization to those in 
France, but they are operated directly 
by the Ministry of Labour. Moreover, 
although the number of centers ex- 
panded rapidly in the early postwar 
years, it was cut back drastically in 


Varying substantially in 


See. Accelerated Vocational Train- 
ing . . ., op. Cit., pp. 213-214, and E. Ros- 
signol, The Vocational Training of 
Adults, reprinted from International La- 
bour Review, October 1957, pp. 14-20. 

™(C. Bettelheim, ‘Economic and Social 
Policy in France,” International Labour Re- 
view, LIV, Sept. 10, 1946, pp. 139-159. 

“ For further details, see Accelerated Vo- 
cational Training ..., op, cit., pp. 215-216, 
and Rossignol, op. cit., pp. 17-19. 
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1948, as we shall see. Furthermore, a 
substantial proportion of the trainees 
in the British centers throughout most 
of the postwar period has consisted of 
disabled persons, whereas in France 
training for the disabled tends to be 
carried on under the auspices of the 
regional social security funds or private 
organizations (which receive Goy- 
ernment subsidies), although it is 
subject to technical supervision by 
ANIFRMO. 

In the Netherlands, most of the 
training is conducted in Government 
training centers located throughout 
the country and is supervised by the 
bureau of vocational training within 


the employment office of the Ministry — | 
of Social Affairs and Public Health. _ 


There has also been a program of sub- 
sidized employer-sponsored training, 
but the numbers enrolled have, until 
quite recently, been far smaller than 


the numbers trained in the Govern- — 


ment centers. 
In West Germany, responsibility for 


“occupational development measures,” 
as they are called, has, since 1952, been — | 
centered in the Bundesanstalt fiir 
Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosen-— 
versicherung (Federal Institution for q 


Labor Placement and Unemployment 


Insurance), known as BAVAVG, with 


headquarters in Nuremberg.  AIl- 
though subject to the supervision of 
the Ministry of Labor, the BAVAVG 
was set up as a corporate body under 
public law and is managed by an ad- 
ministrative council and an executive 
board, both of which include repre- 


sentatives of employer and labor orga- 


* Tbid., p. 429, and Ministry of Social 
Affairs and Public Health, Vocational 


Training for Adults in The Netherlands 


(The Hague: no date). 
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nizations.** Occupational develop- 
ment measures may be carried out di- 
rectly by the public employment offices 
maintained by the BAVAVG and by 
other qualified institutions, such as 
technical colleges, vocational schools, 
vocational training centers of indus- 
trial trade associations, or trade unions. 
In some cases, training programs may 
be conducted jointly by an employ- 
ment office and another institution. 
Moreover, the extent of responsibility 
and of financial participation by these 
other institutions may vary greatly 
from case to case, although it would 


appear that, in many cases, the pro- 


gram is financed largely by the 
BAVAVG, which is also responsible for 
insuring that adequate technical 


standards are met. Of a total of 
2,609 courses conducted in 1956, 40 
percent were sponsored by the public 
employment service and the remainder 
by other agencies.'® 

Italy’s situation resembles West Ger- 
many’s in that courses are frequently 
organized under the sponsorship of 
agencies other than the public employ- 


“See Federal Institution for Labor 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
Bundesanstalt fiir Arbettsvermittlung und 
Arbeitslosenversicherung, Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland (Nuremberg: 1961), p. 8, and 
Federal Institution for Labor Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, Ein Jahr- 
zehnt Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung 
und Arbeitslosenversicherung, 1952-1962 
(Nuremberg: no date), pp. 5-19. The 
BAVAVG is a successor to the Reichsanstalt 
fiir Arbettsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung, which was established under the 
first German unemployment insurance law 
of 1927. 

®See Accelerated Vocational Training 

Op. cit;, pp. 166 if. 

e ibids,p: 191; 
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ment service, but in one respect it is 
similar to the French system in“ that 


responsibility for the detailed adminis- 


tration of a broad range of Govern- 
ment-sponsored courses is delegated 
to a semiautonomous body, the J/sti- 
tuto Nazionale per  Addestramento ed 
il Perfezionamento dei Lavoratori 
della Industria (National Institute for 
the Training and Further Training of 
Industrial Laborers), 
INAPL 

Even where the courses are orga- 
nized directly by the Ministry of Labor, 
there is usually an advisory committee 
consisting of employer, labor, and pub- 
lic representatives which makes recom- 
mendations on training programs and 
other aspects of manpower policies. 
Moreover, in most of these countries 
there are similar advisory committees 
attached to the local and regional of- 
fices. In the United Kingdom (for 
some trades) and until recently in 
Belgium, the selection of individual 
candidates for training has been sub- 
ject to the approval of these local 
advisory committees. 

The degree of centralization of re- 
sponsibility for decisions with respect 
to the establishment or discontinuation 
of particular training programs varies 
somewhat from country to country, 
tending to reflect the degree of cen- 
tralization of government activities 
generally. In West Germany, for ex- 
ample, proposals for training programs 
are initiated by the local employment 


known as. 


offices and are subject to the approval 
of the Landesarbeitsamt (state labor 
office) in the relevant Land (state). 


" Tbid., p. 321; and Industry and Labour, 
Tl) Novs- 15," 1949, 0 pp: »398=404," and 
IV, Sept. 1, 1950, pp. 217-220. 
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However, proposals involving pro- 
grams extending across the area of 
several Ldnder or requiring 
traordinary financial support require 
the consent of the president of the 
Federal Institution (BAVAVG).18 
In France, each département has a de- 
partmental manpower committee 
which keeps in touch with develop- 
ments in the local labor market, as 
well as special committees represent- 
ing the various trades in which training 
is offered. These committees meet 
every month, consider training needs 
in their départements, and make regu- 
lar reports and recommendations to 
the national labor market authorities. 
Nationwide training needs are con- 
sidered by similar advisory committees 
attached to ANIFRMO in Paris. 
These committees also meet every 
month, consider local needs in the 
light of the national situation, and 
propose alterations in the relative em- 
phasis on various types of training 
throughout the country or in particu- 
lar areas or centers. 

On the vital question of the relative 


€X- 


emphasis on local versus nationwide 
occupational shortages in determining 
types of training to be offered, and 
on the related question of the extent 
to which candidates for training are 
given opportunities for training out- 
side their own local communities, we 
shall have more to say in later 
chapters. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
there has been some type of provision 


*See Federal Institution for Labor 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
Richtlinien zur Durchfiihrung beruflicher 
Bildungsmassnahmen vom 4. August 1955 
(Nuremberg: 1955), par. I, 6. 
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for government-supported individual 
training in all these countries. Under 
these arrangements, individuals are ad- 
vised by the manpower authorities to 
enroll in courses in commercial or tech- 
nical schools, or in employer-sponsored 
or union-sponsored training programs 
of one kind or another. Like the 
participants in government-sponsored 
training courses, such individuals re- 
ceive a training allowance, and their 
course fees are paid by the labor market 
authorities. In the case of employer- 
sponsored training within a firm, train- 
ees usually receive a wage which is 
often partially subsidized by the rele- 
vant government agency. However, 
the numbers of persons trained under 
such arrangements have tended to be 
small compared with the numbers 
trained in government training centers 
or publicly sponsored courses. For this 
reason, we shall devote very little at- 
tention to such arrangements in this 
chapter but will consider in some detail 
provisions of this kind that are cur- 
rently in effect in the next chapter. 


ELIGIBILITY AND 
SELECTION 


Although intended in part to serve 
the needs of the unemployed, training 
programs in the early postwar period 
were also designed to improve employ- 
ment opportunities for veterans, for- 
mer prisoners of war, refugees (e.g., in 
West Germany), etc. Such persons 
were often eligible for training, and for 
training allowances, on the same basis 


as the unemployed, and in some coun- 
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tries were given priority of admission to 
government training centers.'® 

Apart from these special groups and 
(in some countries) the disabled, ad- 
mission to government training centers 
or courses was usually confined to the 
involuntarily unemployed. This was 
not, however, the case in France after 
1946 or in the United Kingdom after 
enactment of the Employment and 
Training Act of 1948. 

The French Decree of October 12, 
1945, amended a 1939 decree which 
had provided subsidies for workers’ 
training in industrial establishments 
(under certain conditions) and for oc- 
cupational retraining centers for the 
unemployed.*° However, a decree of 
November 9, 1946, dropped the refer- 
ence to occupational retraining centers 
for the unemployed and provided that 
community training centers should 
“recruit their trainees among the can- 
didates presented by the manpower 


b) 


service.” Special centers (in industrial 


and commercial establishments) would 
recruit their trainees “either among 
the personnel of the establishment or 
among candidates presented by the 


* A French ordinance of May 1, 1945, 
for example, provided that demobilized men, 
former war prisoners, deported persons, 
would have “priority of admission to a pub- 
lic or private establishment providing occu- 
pational training or retraining,’ if their 
opportunities for employment were im- 
paired because of a physical handicap, lack 
of previous training or interruption of 
training, a need to change occupation on 
account of new conditions of production, or 
because their skills had become rusty. In- 
ternational Labour Office, Legislative Se- 
ries, 1945—France, 6—A (Geneva). 

*Tbid., 1939—France, 8, and 1945— 
France, 12. 


manpower service.” *!_ This change in 
policy appears to reflect the relative 
absence of an unemployment problem 
in France after the war and the un- 
likelihood of finding enough suitable 
candidates for training among the 
ranks of the unemployed to meet pro- 
spective shortages of skilled labor. In 
fact, the trainees in French Govern- 
ment training centers have consisted to 
a considerable extent of persons who’ 
voluntarily left their previous employ- 
ment in order to upgrade themselves, 
or of jobseekers who could have been 
referred to relatively unskilled jobs by 
the manpower authorities but were ad- 
vised, instead, to enter a training cen- 
ter in order to qualify for a skilled 
job.2? Moreover, standards of admis- 
sion to the French centers have been 
relatively rigorous, as we shall see, and 
have had the effect of eliminating 
older and less qualified unemployed 
persons from the training programs. 

The situation in Britain has been 
quite different. Although the Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1948 pro- 
vided that the Minister of Labour and 
National Service could train persons, 
“whether employed or not,” who were 
above the compulsory school-leaving 
age,”’ I was informed that, in practice, 
admission to the British training cen- 
ters has been confined to the disabled, 
ex-service personnel, and the unem- 
ployed. Furthermore, as we shall see, 
under agreements negotiated in the 


** Accelerated Vocational Training . . ., 
Op. Cis perce. 

* This has been particularly true in re- 
cent years. For further discussion of the 
characteristics of trainees in the French 
centers, see chapters 4 and 5. 

* Legislative Series, op. 
United Kingdom, 4. 


cit., 1948— 
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early postwar period between the 
Ministry of Labour and National Serv- 
ice and committees representing man- 
agement and labor in various trades 
and industries, training for a number 
of occupations has until quite recently 
been confined to the disabled, or to the 
disabled and ex-service personnel. 

Age Limits——Of the six countries 
whose programs are considered in the 
present chapter, the majority impose 
upper age limits on admission to gov- 
ernment training programs, usually 
through administrative regulations 
rather than through statutory require- 
ments. 

Upper age limits are particularly 
restrictive in France, and the age dis- 
tribution of trainees has tended to be 
distinctly youthful. Although the in- 
formation which I was given on this 
point by various French officials whom 
I interviewed was somewhat conflict- 
ing, it would appear that, in general, 
the maximum age limit is 35, but direc- 
tors of local training centers may make 
exceptions in the case of applicants be- 
tween 35 and 40 years old if they meet 
other admission standards.** 

Belgium has no general statutory or 
administrative upper age limits, but the 
advisory boards attached to the re- 
gional public employment offices, 
which were given the authority to des- 
ignate the unemployed persons to be 
selected for training under the 1945 de- 
cree, have, in practice, imposed upper 
age limits. In fact, according to M. 


* Accelerated Vocational Training . . ., 
op. cit., p. 216. However, I was informed 
by M. Simon, the director-general of 
ANIFRMO, that the upper age limit 
in practice is 28 to 29. Whether this was 
equally true in the early postwar years, I am 
not certain. 
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Victor Martin, director of the voca- 
tional training program for adults in 
Belgium for many years, these consul- 
tative bodies “‘yielded to the temptation 
of continually lowering the age of ad- 
mission”? to the training centers as they 
gained experience with the program.” 
This policy, he suggested, was designed 
to insure successful results from the 
training programs, in the light of the 
tendency for the capacity for voca- 
tional adaptation to “vary inversely 
with age.” However, the policy was 
also strongly influenced by the difficulty 
of placing older workers, in view of the 
tendency of employers to refuse to hire 
them. “It was useless to attempt— 
except in unusual cases—the readap- 
tation of aged workers, if one was con- 
vinced from the beginning that the 
chances of putting them to work at the 
end of the course were reduced to a 
” 26 Although a good many 
of the regional advisory bodies have 
imposed age limits of 40 or 45, in some 
regions the limits have been as low as 
35, and, for stenographers, 30.77 These 
policies are of particular interest in 
view of the fact that, throughout the 
fifties, Belgium had a substantial prob- 
lem of long-term unemployment 
among older workers. Although un- 
employment among older workers was 


minimum. 


also a problem of some considerable 
concern in a number of other Western 


* Victor Martin, Le développement de la 
réadaptation professionnelle, reprinted 
from Revue du Travail, November—Decem- 
ber 1955 p..13. 

* Ibid., p. 14. When I interviewed M. 
Martin in Brussels, it was the difficulty of 
placing older workers which he emphasized 
in discussing the question of upper age 
limits. 

* Tbid., p. 13:n., and Accelerated Voca- 
tional Training .. ., op. cit., p. 103. 
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European countries in the first half of 
the fifties, the problem has been sub- 
stantially alleviated under the tighter 
labor market conditions of the late 
fifties and early sixties, and even in 
Belgium, has been of somewhat less 
concern in the last few years. 

Italy’s unemployment problems have 
centered to a relatively greater extent 
in the younger age brackets. Al- 
though there does not appear to be a 
statutory upper age limit on admission 
to Government training centers in 
Italy, the courses for the unemployed 
appear to cater to workers under the 
age of 40. Moreover, Italy’s poli- 
cies differ from those of most other 
countries in that there has been sub- 
stantial emphasis on courses for un- 
employed juveniles. The need for 
such courses in Italy has undoubtedly 
been explained, not only by the prob- 
lem of unemployment among youth, 
but also by the fact that traditional 
vocational education facilities for 
those who have completed the com- 
pulsory period of schooling—either in 
the form of technical schools or of ap- 
prenticeship training—have been de- 
cidedly underdeveloped in Italy as 
compared with many of the northern 
European countries. 

In the Netherlands, upper age limits 
on admission to Government training 
centers have been less restrictive than 
in France or Belgium. The upper age 
limit was 55 until a few years ago, 
when it was reduced to 50. In ex- 
plaining the policy of imposing an 
upper age limit, and the recent de- 
cision to reduce it, Dutch officials tend 


*See the discussion of denial of un- 
employment benefits to persons refusing 
retraining in chapter 4. 


to place more emphasis on the diffi- 
culty of placing older workers than on 
that of training them.?° 

Although Britain imposes no upper 
age limit on admission to its Govern- 
ment training centers, in practice rel- 
atively few workers over about 45 
years old have participated in the pro- 
grams, probably in large part because 
they have difficulty in meeting the 
selection standards. In West Germany, 
although it would appear that the 
great majority of trainees are under 
45 years old, older persons do par- 
ticipate in the retraining programs to 
some extent and, in certain instances, 
particularly in West Berlin, special 
courses have been developed for older 
persons. 

Not only are there upper age limits 
in the majority of these countries, but 
there are, and have been from the start, 
lower age limits in all of them. These 
lower age limits, which in most coun- 
tries are subject to occasional excep- 
tions, are designed to prevent young 
from 


persons entering accelerated 


training programs rather than the 


* This point was emphasized by J. M. 
Hillenius, the director of the Government 
vocational training program for adults. 
But Hillenius also pointed out that the 
policies governing payments from the Com- 
mon Market social fund to reimburse 50 
percent of the expenses incurred by member 
countries in their programs for retraining 
the unemployed tend to place a premium 
on selection policies which will contribute 
to a high rate of success in training and 
placement, since reimbursement depends 
on the number of persons in any given 
member country who not only completed 
a training program but also worked in 
the occupation for which they were trained 
at least 6 months during the year following 
completion of their training. For further 
discussion of these policies see chapter 9. 
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traditional apprenticeship programs or 
the technical schools. Thus they tend 
to coincide with the age at which a 
young person would normally complete 
an apprenticeship or vocational educa- 
tion program, and in most cases are set 
at 17,18, or 19. In Belgium, which has 
an extensive system of publicly op- 
erated or subsidized technical schools, 
the lower age limit in the middle fifties 
was 21, although young people 18 to 
21 years old were occasionally admit- 
ted. A special program for juveniles 
14 to 21 years old, which was operated 
from 1949 to 1951, did not prove very 
successful.°° However, under the re- 
vised policies adopted in 1961, to be 
discussed in the next chapter, persons 
18 to 21 years old are regularly admit- 
ted provided they have had a stipu- 
lated amount of employment. 

Selection Tests—All the countries 
whose programs are considered in this 
chapter use selection tests to a certain 
extent in admitting applicants to train- 
ing programs, and, as has been sug- 
gested, even where upper age limits are 
not imposed, these selection tests usu- 
ally pose greater difficulties for older 
unemployed persons, whose level of 
education tends to be relatively low 
and who are likely to be more appre- 
hensive about undertaking tests than 
younger people, partly because their 
school years are so far behind them. 

Probably the most rigorous program 
of testing is found in France, where 
every applicant for admission to a 
training center must undergo a medi- 
cal examination and a psychotechnical 
examination designed to eliminate 
those who have no chance of success- 


* See Accelerated Vocational Training 
# »iey OPCitiep. (103: 
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fully completing the course. It con- 
sists of two parts: (1) A written ex- 
amination which varies in difficulty ac- 
cordingly to the occupation for which 
training is sought, and (2) an oral in- 
terview.*! Candidates for training in 
Italy are subjected to a battery of phys- 
ical and mental tests, which are ad- 
ministered by the Institute of Indus- 
trial Medicine, which is connected with 
the National Association for Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents. In the 
Netherlands, also, all candidates are 
subjected to psychotechnical tests, and, 
in addition, all are given chest X-rays. 
However, a complete physical exami- 
nation is given only in the case of the 
disabled and those with physical 
complaints. 

In the other three countries, tests 
are used less extensively. In Belgium, 
applicants are given a medical test, but 
aptitude tests have been given rather 
rarely, largely because the local and 
regional employment offices have 
lacked the specialized personnel that 
would be needed to administer them. 
Unsuitable candidates have, however, 
been weeded out during the first 2 or 
3 weeks of training, on the recommen- 
dation of the instructor .to the local 
advisory committee.** In West Ger- 
many, the regulations issued by the 
BAVAVG provide that tests may be 


administered if necessary, but they are 


evidently used rather infrequently ex- 
cept for certain occupations, such as 
stenographer. Although great em- 
phasis is placed on careful selection, I 
was told that the placement officers in 
the local employment offices were 


* Tbid., p. 216, and International Labour 
Review, LV, Mar. 4, 1947, pp. 298-301. 

* Accelerated Vocational Training . . ., 
op. cit., pp. 103-104. 
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usually well acquainted with the can- 
didates for training and were in a good 
position to make informed selections 
without relying on tests.*? Moreover, 
the local employment officers are re- 
quired to keep in touch with the 
progress of trainees and to eliminate 
those whose performance is unsatis- 
factory. In the United Kingdom, 
satisfactory completion of an achieve- 
ment test is the condition of acceptance 
only for certain trades, such as engi- 
neering, draftsmanship, stenography, 
and radio and television servicing. 
However, candidates who are not 
given a preentry test must take an 
achievement test, varying in difficulty 
for different trades, when they enter 
training, in order to determine whether 
further education is necessary. In the 
cases of those who need it, special lec- 
tures are given during the first 4 weeks 
of training. 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, candidates who cannot pass the 
more demanding tests given for the 
more highly skilled trades are not 
necessarily disqualified for training in 
any of these countries. An attempt is 
usually made in such cases to counsel 
them to enter training for trades with 
less demanding requirements. This 
point was particularly emphasized by 
officials whom I interviewed in Britain 
and the Netherlands. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES 


It is difficult to assemble comparable 
statistics on the number of persons who 
have been trained under the programs 


* On this point, see, also, ibid., p. 181. 


we are examining. For one thing, the 
annual statistics available in some 
countries include all persons who have 
been enrolled in a training program in 
the course of a year, whereas in other 
countries they include only those who 
have completed a training course or 
those who have passed a final exami- 
nation and received a certificate. In 
some cases, I have been able to obtain . 
both types of statistics for some years 
but not for all years. A more serious 
difficulty arises from the fact that in 
some countries, e.g., the United King- 
dom, disabled persons are trained in 
the Government training centers along 
with the able-bodied, whereas in other 
countries, e.g., France, training for the 
disabled tends to be conducted under 
separate auspices and is not reflected 
in the data relating to Government 
training centers. Moreover, in some 
countries the data apply only to per- 
sons trained in government centers, 
whereas in others training under other 
auspices is included. 

Despite these difficulties, the data in 
tables 8 and 9 do provide a general 
indication of differences in the magni- 
tude of the programs from country to 
Moreover, since care has 
been taken to make certain that the 


country. 


statistics are comparable from year to 
year, they provide a reasonably accu- 
rate indication of changes in the num- 
ber trained. 

Although I have not been able to 
obtain any annual data for Italy for 
the early fifties, the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC) report on accelerated voca- 
tional training indicates that a total of 
1,286,640 persons were involved in 


training courses conducted under the 
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TABLE 8—TRAINING COMPLETED UNDER GOVERNMENT- 
SPONSORED PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 


Retraining in Western Europe 


1946-63 
[Thousands of persons and percent of labor force] 
Germany The United United 
Belgium France (Federal Nether- | Kingdom States 
Republic) lands 

Year fe a 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- 

ber! | cent | ber 2 | cent | ber !.| cent | ber | cent | ber 4} cent | ber *| cent 
19AG Wh De TPA: Lee haces le the | Sete we fore TOR ce 16.4 |. occ 
1947 casey. 53) Todi owe BEA. | elept chee oon 3, Gi ee Be 39.9 |... 08) 
194B en ve 13d. aoe 0 Us A Rd ar ee ae A Godh cutnt 8.8. | cca) tse 
1949 os spas 1: a TOs ase eee vie cae AS Fowl ose Bhs 7.0 | iw oki sue ae 
ToS eras Pr NOOR Mtoe d Penge lene. eecrene 6.8 |0.17 | 5.2 |0.02 |.....]....- 
tI eh ee oN TRS NOE ST 4 rd ee coals wee ae 6.0 | .15 | 3.6 1% O27) ee eee 
a2 Aa sk Bec 13500) OS 4nG A -eas sie = Sante 3.9 | .10 14.3 | -O2))0i eta 
1953 123 fc OAM 1626. | dues 33.6 |0.15 | 4.2} .10.| 4.7) | 202s eee ree 
1954) oe. ves 1.7 | .05 | 15.9 |0.08 | 34.7 | .15 [3.9 | .09 | 4.5 | 302.0 
be fo erred ae 1.8 | .05 | 18.9°| .10 | 35.7 | .15 | 4.7 |. .11 | 4.3 | (0200 
POSG Se nee tae 2.0 | .05 | 23.5 | .12 | 37.7 | .15 | 4.7 |. 11 | 4.0 | O20Rs ee 
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10582 sees sx 1B At OS* beaut Ah2 Mgee os eee 3.4 1°.08-| 3.5: |. Ol 109 aoe 
19595. B55 as O4 Ge See ee Bw lees avs aes 3.5 | .08 | 3. 4 | OD tee 
LOGO ree: | ote roe sali ticgeens hata 14.3 | .06 | 3.2 | .07 | 3.4 | OTe 
tI [oh eee a el ga Fe cae 22.7 |.12 | 8.3) .03 | 3.2 | .07 | 3.4 | OTR i 

LOG209 ea stake ave oe 22.3.) .11 | 4.6 | 0212.2) 205 13.3 | SOiS ie 
1L9GSSa. ecculee.a« shoe 25038 STOMA 6 i] Sete tee ee eee 3.7 | .01° \27.3 | Osoe 


1 Includes collective training and_ subsi- 
dized training for individuals; German 
figures are for fiscal years and do not include 
West Berlin, where the number of persons 
completing training in recent years was as 
follows: 1961—5,582; 1962—3,260. 

2 Includes full-time trainees who received 
certificates from Government training cen- 
ters; in 1961, an additional 4,366 persons 
received full-time training in Government 
centers but did not receive a certificate. 
There were also 2,527 part-time trainees 
enrolled in 1961. See Revue Francaise du 
Travail, XVI, January-March 1962, pp. 
103-109. 

3 Includes persons completing courses in 


Government training centers and persons ~ 
enrolled in subsidized on-the-job training 
programs. 

4 Includes persons who completed courses 
at Government training centers. 

5 Includes persons who completed training 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

6 Less than 0.005 percent. 


cee 


Source: Official publications of ministries q 
of labor; Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Accelerated Voca- 
tional Training for Unskilled and Semi-skilled 
Manpower (Paris: 1960); and, in some cases, 
personal interviews with Government officials. 
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TABLE 9—ENROLLMENTS 
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IN GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED 


TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 


[Thousands of persons and percent of labor force] 


1953-63 
Germany 
Belgium (Federal 
Republic) 
Year 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
eres) cent |) ber?" |) cent 
(CS De® Pee 56.9 
LN ae 262) Os 0641.58.26. )0.,16 
Be Siem islet sss 5 Ties (EOS 1.9 O's Pe fa Fa Wf 
OG. oe eae ays gee oo Or 1 4900 1°. 20 
ag Ae, 5 ET Ge 43.1 rig 
(EDs ns or catongpll Getepe Si eee, ie ed eee ae (eras 
itll whence) chee b « > lioceewrs «6 | sso ste eho ancl n+ 
0 SE ee dee 2,9.) 08 
BG Perey 2 wer at be peu) 0S 
Ie chines 5.1 SLAB acres |e a8 


le ca, a] eeec mh oii whe ce.) 6) sb 0 Die | ohe le @ isis 


eke mate ie lime) a et &) ileal ble 6. «ie «8! ois) b 


Italy Sweden United States 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber? | cent | ber? |} cent | ber‘ | cent 

OAS ep iOyA riers Shee aie s Stee fee, | ae S., 

D= Cp, |e |sce aderss| octare ss 

EU CU eel Ol Nala lite, cae 

LO Re O29 tara ls ee oak 

20.0 D4 Seems lharerateeers 

T6150 87 | 30.0 . 80 6.3 0.01 

565.0 09 


1 Includes collective training and sub- 
sidized training for individuals; German data 
are for fiscal years and do not include West 
Berlin. 

2 Includes courses for adults, young adults, 
and (in 1962) Italian workers who were being 
trained for emigration to other Common 
Market countries. The 1957 figure relates 
to those enrolled on March 1; the 1962 figure 
is for the fiscal year 1961-62. 

3 Data for 1958-60 are for fiscal years; data 
for 1961 and 1962 are for calendar years. 

4Includes persons enrolled in training 


auspices of the Italian Ministry of 
mabor trom 1949 °to June’ 30, 1957.** 
Of these, some 875,000 were enrolled 
in courses for the adult unemployed 
and 412,000 in courses for juveniles.*° 
If the number was spread evenly over 


*Tbid., p. 321. It is not clear whether 
the data relate to persons enrolled in the 
program or to persons completing their 
training. 

%® The courses for juveniles did not begin 
until 1951. 


under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. In addition, between November 
1961 and the end of December 1963, 26,895 
persons enrolled in courses under the Area 
Redevelopment Act. 

5 The number of trainees actually enrolled 
is somewhat less than the 103,000 trainees 
approved cited in Manpower Report of the 
President, transmitted to the Congress March 
1964 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1964). 


Source: See table 8. 


the years, this would mean an annual 
average of approximately 160,000, or 
about three-quarters of one percent of 
the Italian labor force of roughly 21 
million—a larger percent than in any 
other country during this period. 
The general impression conveyed by 
the statistics is that the number 
trained tended to be small. In none of 
the countries except Italy did the num- 
ber enrolled or the number complet- 
ing training exceed 0.15 to 0.20 percent 
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of the labor force at any time in the 
first postwar decade. 

For only four countries was it pos- 
sible to compare year-to-year changes 
in the unemployment rate and the 
number completing training during 
the first postwar decade, and in none 
of these countries was there a very close 
relationship between changes in the 
two series.*° More detailed analysis of 
the training data suggests that changes 
in labor market conditions for building 
trades workers, who formed a large 
proportion of the trainees, played a 
more important role in explaining fluc- 
tuations in numbers completing train- 
ing than changes in the unemployment 
rate. 


TYPES OF TRAINING 


Emphasis on the Building and Metal 
Trades.—Although the statistical data 
do not lend themselves to precise com- 
parisons, there is no question that 
training for the building and metal 
trades tended to dominate the scene, 
particularly in the early postwar years 
(table 10). It should be noted, in this 
connection, that on the Continent the 
term metal trades tends to include a 
wide variety of metalworking occupa- 
tions (including such trades, for ex- 
ample, as automobile mechanic) , while 
in Britain the term engineering trades 
appears to be roughly equivalent to 
the term metal trades as used on the 
Continent. 


* Comparisons were made for Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. 
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In France, where training for the 
building trades was of overwhelming 
relative importance, and in the Neth- 
erlands, where trainees were more 
evenly distributed between the build- 
ing and metal trades, there was prac- 
tically no training except for these two 


groups of occupations in the first post- — 


war decade. Officials in both of these 
countries emphasized the point that 
the number of courses offered in vari- 


ous specific crafts, and also the number _ 


of government training centers in op- 
eration at any given time, tended to 
vary in response to the changing needs 
of the labor market. However, the 
data for these two countries suggest 
that there may be a certain degree of 
inflexibility associated with an organi- 
zational structure in which the bulk 
of the training is provided in sizable 
government training centers scattered 
throughout the country. Particularly 
in France, where a number of the cen- 
ters are quite large and well equipped, 
the Government by now has a very sub- 
stantial investment in buildings and 
equipment. Although clearly much of 
the space in the training centers can 
be shifted from one type of use to an- 
other without great difficulty, the more 
specialized equipment cannot. It 
should be recognized, however, that 
the training programs in France have 
been somewhat more diversified in re- 
cent years, as will be seen in chapter 
4, but this has been less true of the 
Netherlands. 

These two countries also resemble 
each other in that there has been very 
little emphasis on the training of wom- 
en in their programs. This situation 
has been, and still is, most extreme in 
the Netherlands. The OEEC report 


on accelerated vocational training, 
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TABLE 10.—NUMBER OF PERSONS WHO COMPLETED GOVERN- 
MENT-SPONSORED TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS, BY 
TRADES, SELECTED COUNTRIES, SELECTED YEARS, 1945-55 


France The Netherlands | United Kingdom 
Trade or group of trades 
1947 1954 1947 1955 1947 1955 
Matal-sNumbere iss ae 5 6 11, 400 |!16,332 | 3,575 | 2 3,864 | 39, 864 4, 266 
Percent distribution...... 10020)5 100.0: 100704te9100/ 09010050 100.0. 
PINS CCACES es hn cee ws 82.9 76.9 49.4 AITnO5) °89.'9 J 
PabwaAlsracdes ey ce fc se cee a i i fee 14.9 49.4 58.8 Ang 250.0 
DoT Meee stele hares Sia Meets Pauls e ee 2 Sea AAP OF2 8.5 eine. 
Belgium Germany (Federal 
Republic) 5 
Trade or group of trades 
1945-47 1955 1953 1955 
DREAMIN ULMOCT Gar sia.s oe so nye o> epee 2, 500 ae 792, o3,051 65.710 
Percene Gistributions «0. Miia kt as o 2 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
CLC AGES aici. ciul surontien« 10/5) ewe. 624 9,5 39. 4 42.9 6.2 235 
LE EES SES AI ae ee eee eee ree 27.6 19.3 16.8 15.9 
BY MOCWOVRIND TPACCS 3.5 i pets ee ee ee 9.8 TD OBA Fen ebiics BO ee ays 0 
mextilc and clothing trades. 5 oo ......08..: 7.0 eat 5.6 Tou 
White-collaroccupations. .....2.5 0.005 6. (8) (8) 58.9 62.1 
Be iat eters Mie cartie ites ean «is, ecg 28 ens 8 16.2 22.8 12:5 12.0 


1 Includes persons who completed training 
but did not receive a certificate. 

2 Includes persons receiving institutional 
training. 

3 Includes building and civil engineering 
trades. 


published in 1960 but prepared several 
years earlier, commented in its section 
on the Netherlands that “as yet Gov- 
ernment Training Centers do not pro- 
vide any training arrangements for 


” 37 One of the Dutch officials 


women. 


* Accelerated Vocational Training .. ., 
op. cit., p. 427. 


4 Includes engineering trades. 

5 Data are for fiscal years and do not in- 
clude West Berlin. 

6 Not available. 


Source: See table 8. 


whom I interviewed informed me that, 
in fact, women were eligible for the 
training programs in the Netherlands 
but that very few enrolled. It will be 
recalled that the percent of women in 
the labor force in the Netherlands is 
relatively low (table 5). This ap- 
pears to reflect to a considerable extent 
the strong traditional Dutch attitude 
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that woman’s place is in the home, 
rather than any especially unusual 
characteristics of the structure of in- 
dustry in Holland. It might be added 
that although employment in construc- 
tion and in manufacturing, particularly 
in metal products industries, increased 
throughout the fifties, so also did em- 
ployment in the trade and service in- 
dustries, where women tend to be em- 
ployed in substantial numbers. 

The French situation has been some- 
what different. There was a limited 
amount of training for women in such 
trades as textiles, nursing, and clerical 
work—apparently conducted chiefly in 
special (subsidized) centers and not re- 
flected in the statistics for the Govern- 
ment training centers—in the early 
postwar period, but it will be recalled 
that a decree of January 11, 1949, pro- 
vided that in the future only those cen- 
ters for vocational training that were 
preparing workers for priority occupa- 
tions (i.e., metallurgy and building) 
would be subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. In the middle fifties, this policy 
was relaxed, and there has been some 
training in such predominantly female 
occupations as ladies’ clothing workers 
and stenographers in recent years, but 
on a limited scale. 

Diversified Training in West Ger- 
many.—The earliest detailed statistics 
I have been able to obtain for West 
Germany relate to the fiscal year 1953, 
but this does not mean there was no 
retraining activity earlier. I was in- 
formed by West German officials that 
in the early years of retraining activity, 
there was substantial emphasis on 
training for the building trades, as in 
other countries, but that, as the short- 
age of building trades workers began 
to be overcome, increasing relative 


, ] 


* 
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emphasis began to be placed on train- { 
ing in the metal trades for men, on 
training for the textile and clothing 
industries for women, and on training 
for a wide variety of white-collar serv- 
ice occupations for both sexes. By 
the fiscal year 1953, as table 10 9} 
indicates, three-fifths of those who — 
completed training during the course 
of the year were trained for white- 
collar occupations—chiefly, typing, 
shorthand, accounting, and sales work. 
Unlike the situation in other countries, 
moreover, female trainees were about 
as numerous as male trainees. Among 
33,551 persons who completed train- 
ing in 1953, 17,601 were men and 
15,950 were women, while in the 3 
following years more than half of those 
completing training were women. 

In creating opportunities for the 
training of unemployed women, the _ 
German labor market authorities were 
responding to a situation in which un- _ 
employment among women had in- | 
creased sharply following the currency 
reform. Between May 1948 and 
March 1950, the number of women 
registered at labor exchanges as unem- 
ployed rose from approximately 110,- 
000 to 490,000. Some of these women 
were widows, others were married 
women who decided to enter the labor 
force once the currency reform had put 
an end to the unsettling labor market 
effects of the previous inflationary pe- 
riod, and a good many were expellees — 
or refugees. The increase in female 
unemployment was particularly large 
in Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, Low- — 
er Saxony, and Bavaria, where expel- 
lees and refugees tended to be concen- 
trated.** Although employment of 


“Industry and Labour, VI, Nov. 15, 
1951, pp. 320-322. | 
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women increased rapidly in the early 
fifties, there continued to be a substan- 
tial flow of women into the labor mar- 
ket from what the Germans referred to 
as the stille Arbeitskraftsreserve (secret 
labor reserve), and, in 1952, average 
annual female unemployment still 
amounted to 463,000. After that, the 
decline was fairly steady, but through- 
out the period from 1952 through 1957 
the female unemployment rate was 
slightly higher than the male rate, 
according to the official figures.*® 

The Special Case of Britain —The 
story of the marked rise in the number 
who were trained in Britain between 
1945 and 1947, the subsequent sharp 
decline, and the sudden contraction of 
a large-scale program of training for 
the building trades following the severe 
winter of 1946-47, is a particularly 
interesting one. 

Britain emerged from the war, as we 
have seen, with an employment policy 
which was to include substantial em- 
phasis on measures to stimulate labor 
mobility as well as on fiscal and mone- 
tary policies aimed at full employment. 
Plans were developed for a rapid ex- 
pansion of the number of Government 
training centers, and it was anticipated 
that training for the building trades 
would be provided on a particularly 
large scale during the early postwar 
years. In fact, a special Government 
report on training for the building in- 
dustry, issued in 1943, pointed out that 
there would be a large deficiency of 
building trades workers, which could 
| not be ameliorated by normal methods 
| of recruitment and apprenticeship, and 
proposed a short-term plan for special 
training of up to 200,000 men under 


” Ein Jahrzehnt Bundesanstalt . . 
Pit. py 2). 
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the auspices of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service during the first 
3 or 4 years of the postwar reconstruc- 
tion program. The plan was to be 
based on the principle that the industry 
must fully participate, both centrally 
and locally, in the administration of 
the schemes of training and the selec- 
tion of trainees.*® In a speech at Aber- 
deen in the fall of 1945, the Minister 
of Labour and National Service an- 
nounced that a plan had been worked 
out in consultation with the National 
Joint Council of the Building Industry 
under which suitable candidates would 
be given 6 months of training at the 
Government training centers, followed 
by 14 months of training with an em- 
ployer. Trainees would receive the 
usual training allowance at the Gov- 
ernment centers and then during the 
14 months of employer-sponsored 
training would be paid by the employer 
at special rates, which were evidently 
to be somewhat below the normal rates 
for skilled workers, with the employers’ 
payments to be subsidized by the 
Government.*? 

In fact, the number of training 
centers increased rapidly, from 17 at 
the end of the war to 77 at the end of 
1946, by which time there were ap- 
proximately 25,700 trainees enrolled in 
the Government centers. In addition, 
approximately 3,800 were _ being 
trained under Ministry of Labour pro- 
grams at technical colleges, another 
1,000 in employers’ establishments, and 
295 in special residential training cen- 
ters for the disabled.*? Interestingly, 


* Ministry of Labour Gazette, LI, March 
1943, pp. 35-36. 

“ Ibid., LIII, September 1945, pp. 156— 
15% 

“ Tbid., LV, February 1947, p. 46. 
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also, 30,283 persons had been accepted 
for training and were on a waiting list 
pending assignment to a center. Of 
those in the Government centers in 
the fall of 1946, 87 percent were being 
trained for the building trades, and, 
as table 10 indicates, 90 percent of 
those who completed training in 1947 
were trained for these trades. 
However, the construction program 
was being held back at various points 
by shortages of building materials, and 
during the unusually severe winter of 
1946-47, unemployment among build- 
ing trades workers was substantial. 
Widespread complaints arose among 
the workers over a Government policy 
of adding to their ranks through train- 
ing in the midst of unemployment, 
and, as a result of pressure from the 
union representatives on the National 
Joint Council, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service agreed to limit 
training in the building trades to the 
disabled—a policy which continued 
from that time on until very recently.** 
The effect on the Government train- 
ing centers was dramatic. The num- 
ber of persons enrolled at these centers 
fell from approximately 25,700 at the 
end of 1946 to 19,300 at the beginning 
of June 1947. By the end of 1947 
it was down to 4,200, and many of the 
centers had been closed.** The decline 
reflected primarily a sharp contraction 
in the number of able-bodied persons 
admitted to the centers, but there was 
also a gradual decrease in the number 


“Much of my information on this epi- 
sode is based on interviews with Ministry 
of Labour officials. 

“The data have been compiled from the 
statistics which were regularly published 
during this period in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. 
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of disabled persons enrolled (appendix 
table A-3). 

The situation in the building trades 
was not the only reason for the contrac- 
tion in the number of centers operated 
by the labor market authorities. The 
annual report of the Ministry of La- 
bour and National Service for 1947 in- 
dicated that “under prevailing na- 
tional circumstances” training in the 
vocational training schools had to be 
restricted “in many directions.” Short- 
ages of raw materials prevented the 
extension of training facilities for trades 
other than building, and the four Gov- 
ernment centers at which the Ministry 
had provided coal mining training, as 
well as the Mines Mechanization Cen- 
ter at Sheffield, were transferred to the 
National Coal Board.*° 

The problem of union restrictionism 
in Britain has not been confined to the 
building trades. It has prevailed to 
a certain extent, also, in the engineer- 
ing trades, particularly in the areas of 
higher unemployment in Northern 
England and Scotland, as well as in 
other trades. Until very recently, 
when agreements were renegotiated to 
pave the way for an expansion of 


© Ministry of Labour Gazette, LVI, No- 
vember 1948, pp. 374-375. The report 
also indicated that during the year 1947 
about 70,000 were trained at the Govern- 
ment training centers. This is a substan- 
tially larger number than the figure of 
39,864 for persons completing training in 
that year (as shown in table 8), which was 
supplied to me by Ministry of Labour offi- 
cials whom I interviewed in London in 
December 1963. The large difference may 


indicate that a substantial number of per- — 


sons left the centers without completing their 
training during the course of the year. It 
probably also reflects the fact that coal min- 
ing trainees are included in the 70,000, but 
not in the figure supplied to me. 
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training in the Government centers, 
_ there were, I was informed, un- 
published agreements between the 
Ministry of Labour and _ industry 
representatives, limiting training in a 
number of trades to the disabled, 
or to the disabled and ex-service 
personnel. 

These unpublished agreements in 
some cases probably took the form 
of amendments to a whole series of 
agreements which were negotiated 
shortly after the war in various activi- 
ties and which were summarized in 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette dur- 
ing the fall of 1945 and in 1946 and 
1947. Among these activities were 
cotton spinning and weaving, nursing, 
leather, pottery, furniture manufactur- 
ing, tailoring, boot and shoe repairing, 
brickmaking, and hairdressing. ‘The 
agreements varied in detail, calling in 
some cases solely for employer-spon- 
sored training, and in other cases for 
an initial course of training in a tech- 
nical college or Government training 
center, followed by a period of em- 
ployer-sponsored training. In the 
furniture manufacturing industry, for 
example, the initial training was to be 
given normally at a Government train- 
ing center and to vary in duration, last- 
ing 26 weeks for wood finishing, mat- 
tressmaking, and chair and framemak- 
ing, 28 weeks for wood machinery 
work, 30 weeks for cabinetmaking, and 
36 weeks for upholstery. Trainees 
would receive the usual Ministry of 
Labour training allowance during this 
period, which would be followed by 
24 weeks of employer-sponsored train- 
ing in a firm at the “appropriate 


minimum rate of wages.” *° 


*® Ministry of Labour 
June 1946, p. 144. 


Gazette, LIV, 


Under some of these agreements, a 
wage slightly lower than the appro- 
priate skilled worker’s minimum rate 
was stipulated for the period of em- 
ployer-sponsored training, and in some 
cases the wage paid by the employer 
was to be partially subsidized by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Serv- 
ice. In boot and shoe repairing, for 
example, the employer was to receive a 
“training fee” of 10s. a week for the © 
first 3 months.of the training period 
and 5s. a week for the next 3 months, 
subject to the employer’s undertaking 
to train the workers and retain them 
in employment for at least 12 months 
after the termination of Government 
financial assistance.** 

In certain cases, the agreement 
stipulated that the number of train- 
ees was to be “related to the opportu- 
nities for employment,” and in others 
a definite maximum number of train- 
ees was agreed on for the first year, e.g., 
600 in gentlemen’s or combined ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s hairdressing and 400 
in ladies’ hairdressing.** In boot and 
shoe repairing, the summary of the 
agreement stated that the total num- 
ber to be trained was estimated at 500 
for the first year but that the matter 
would be reviewed at quarterly inter- 
vals by the Ministry and the Wages 
Council.*° 

Of interest in relation to the Ameri- 
can problem of relatively heavy un- 
employment among persons with a 
very limited educational background 
is another British development of this 
period, the establishment of the Na- 
tional Institute of Houseworkers under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Labour 


“ Ibid., LIV, July 1946, pp. 183-184. 
8 Tbid., LIV, September 1946, p. 246. 
* Ibid., LIV, July 1946, pp. 183-184. 
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and National Service. The objective 
was to raise the prestige of domestic 
employment and to attract more 
Train- 
ing in domestic work would be ar- 
ranged by the institute, either in tech- 
nical institutions or in training centers 
specifically set up for the purpose by 
the institute. Those completing the 
courses would receive certificates of 
efficiency, and it was expected that 
they would be placed either in private 
employment or with the Home Helps 
Service (equivalent to homemaker 
services in the United States) which 
was then being developed by local 
authorities. Courses were to be 6 
months in duration for women and 
girls over 17 years old. In the case 
of girls under 17, the courses were to 
be 9 months in duration and were to 
be followed by a period of 12 months, 
or up, to 18 years old, of practical ex- 
perien ce in a selected household, at 
the fh of which the certificate would 

body anted. ‘Training allowances 
were to be paid by the institute at the 
same rates as under the regular Minis- 
try of Labour Vocational Training 
Scheme, and the institute also was to 
lay down minimum rates of wages 
which employers hiring certificate 
holders and prediploma workers would 


workers into this occupation. 


be expected to pay.®° 

During the early fifties, the number 
of persons enrolled in training pro- 
grams under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Labour continued to show 
something of a tendency to decline, 
although there were fluctuations up- 
ward and downward from year to year. 


© Ibid., LIV February 1946, p. 45; LIV, 
August 1946, p. 213; and LV, August 1947, 
p.229; 
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Moreover, throughout this period the 
number of disabled enrolled in the pro- 
grams exceeded the number of able- 
bodied persons. It is apparent, also, 
that the number of male trainees 
greatly exceeded the number of female 
trainees throughout the first postwar 
decade (appendix table A-3), and 
that the women were enrolled chiefly 
in courses in technical and commercial 
colleges rather than in the Government 
As time went on, 
more over, even those enrolled in 


training centers. 


courses in the technical and commer- 
cial colleges, among both men and 
women, were predominantly the 
disabled. 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, in none of the continental Euro- 
pean countries included in this study 
has union restrictionism played any- 
thing like the role that it has played in 
Britain in limiting the scope of retrain- 
ing. In general, the various labor 
federations on the Continent have vig- 
orously supported the government 
training programs and have been the 
chief pressure groups in favor of their 
expansion. I shall have more to say 
about their role in this respect in the 
next two chapters. There seems to be 
general agreement among informed 
persons, moreover, that it is the narrow 
craft organization of the British union 
movement which primarily accounts 
for the restrictionist attitude of British 
labor.°' Here and there on the Con- 
tinent, particularly, for example, in the 
printing trades, one finds evidence of a 
restrictionist attitude toward training, 


* For a useful discussion of the’ organiza- 
tion of unions in Britain, see Arthur M. 
Ross, ‘‘Prosperity and British Industrial Re- 
lations,” Industrial Relations, I1, February 
1963, pp. 63-94. 
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but the national federation leaders 
have strongly supported retraining pro- 
grams. Moreover, it must be kept in 
mind that, even when there was sub- 
stantial unemployment on the Conti- 
nent, as in Belgium, West Germany, 
and Italy during parts of the fifties, 
there were shortages in the occupations 


for which workers were being trained. 


In fact, in West Germany and Italy, 
aggregate demand and employment 
were expanding rapidly, even though 
there was substantial unemployment. 


DURATION OF COURSES 


The concept of “accelerated voca- 
tional training” for adults has strongly 
influenced methods of training and 
policies relating to the duration of 


_ courses throughout Western Europe 


during the postwar period. The prin- 
ciples and methods of accelerated voca- 
tional training, particularly in France 
and Italy, but also to a certain extent 
in other countries, have been modeled 
after methods developed by Carrard in 
Switzerland. In France, they were 
also strongly influenced by the similar 
approach of the National Institute of 


_ Pedagogy, based on the general prin- 


ciples of pedagogy advocated by the 
French philosopher Descartes. The 
technical director of ANIFRMO has 


| described the main features of these 


methods as follows: 


(a) Complex operations should 

be broken down into their simple 

elements; (b) only one thing 

should be taught at a time, going 

from the simple to the complex; 
771-698 O—65——-5 


(c) the work done should be con- 
fined to knowledge already im- 
parted; (d) interest should be 
maintained, while avoiding fa- 
tigue; (e) the lesson should be 
carefully planned; and (f) co- 
ordination of theory and practice 
should be insured by making a 
single person responsible for in- 
struction in both.*? 


The methods used for accelerated 
training, as the same author has 
pointed out: 


. . are based on the very simple 
fact that those being taught are 
adults and not adolescents. The 
two groups cannot be treated in 
the same way: in particular, it is 
always unpleasant for a manual 
worker to feel that he is “back at 
school.” Moreover, many of the 
trainees have been earning their 
living and some of them have de- 
pendents; it would therefore be 
unthinkable that they should be 
made to undergo a longer course 
of training than is absolutely es- 
sential. Even if they are paid un- 
employment benefits or a special 
wage during their retraining or 
advanced training, the sums of- 
fered could never be equivalent 
to a normal wage. 


There is little question, moreover, 
that the duration of courses was re- 
lated, to some extent, to provisions re- 
lating to the maximum duration of 
unemployment benefits, particularly 
where the trainee received his regular 
unemployment benefit (plus perhaps a 


modest supplement) rather than a 


” Rossignol, op. cit., p. 9 n. 
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special training allowance during the 
course of training. 

During the early years of the postwar 
period, courses lasting about 6 months 
appear to have been widely prevalent. 
However, in some countries, courses in 
some trades were even shorter. In Bel- 
gium, for example, the duration of 
courses varied from 3 months for tile- 
layers and masons to 6 months for such 
trades as carpenters, metal casters, and 
plumbers.®* In the Netherlands, also, 
the length of courses varied among the 
different trades, ranging from a mini- 
mum of 12 weeks to substantially longer 
periods in the more difficult trades.** 
The Italian law of 1949 provided that 
courses should last not less than 2 
months nor more than 8 months,®* but 
those conducted by INAPLI for adults 
have had a uniform duration of 21 
weeks. The courses for juveniles in 
Italy, however, have lasted from 1 to 
2 years and have placed more emphasis 
on basic training than the adult 
courses. 

In West Germany, the regulations 
(Richtlinien) issued by the BAVAVG 
in 1955, which to a certain extent sim- 
ply regularized policies that had been in 
effect previously, provided that courses 
were not to exceed 13 weeks as a rule, 
but that in exceptional cases they could 
last up to 26 weeks. 

In none of these countries was it 
claimed that trainees reached the level 


8 Vocational Training for Adults in Bel- 
gium, op. cit., p. 28. 

54 Accelerated Vocational Training . . ., 
op. cit., p. 431. It was reported in 1954 
that the courses ranged from 5 to 12 months. 
See Industry and Labour, XI, Nov. 15, 
1954, pp. 466-469. 

© Industry and Labour, V, Nov. 15, 
1949, pp. 398-404. 
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of skilled workers who had been 
trained by more traditional methods 
by the time they completed the train- 
ing programs, but there appears to be 
a good deal of evidence that, after pe- 
riods of experience on the job ranging 
from, say, 6 months to a year, graduates 
of these courses were able to approach 
the level of skill and efficiency of ex- 
perienced skilled workers. The Brit- 
ish arrangements for subsidized em- 
ployer-sponsored training periods to 
follow training in the Government cen- 
ters, which have been described in the 
preceding section, gave explicit rec- 
ognition to the fact that those com- 
pleting courses in the Government cen- 
ters could not be regarded as fully 
skilled workers until they had had fur- 
ther experience and training in a firm. 
In Italy, I was informed by the direc- 
tor of INAPLI that it was considered 
very important to make it clear to the 
adult trainees that the 21-week course 
of training would only give them a 
start and that their further training 
would come on the job. Moreover, 
all graduates of the training courses 
are enrolled in ANEACI (Association 
of Former Pupils), which sends out 
literature to former trainees for a pe- 
riod of 5 years and sponsors lectures | 
and correspondence courses which will | 
aid them in improving their skills and | 
knowledge of current developments in 
their trades. 

As time went on, the tendency in — 
some of these countries was to provide ~ i 
for greater flexibility in the duration | 
of courses and to introduce courses _ 
that exceeded 6 months in duration. | 
In part, these changes were related to | 
the introduction of a greater variety 
of courses, but they were also in- | 
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fluenced by experience, which indi- 
cated that some of the early courses 
were too short. However, this trend 
has been more pronounced in recent 
years than in the first postwar decade 
and will be discussed at greater length 
in the following chapter. 


TRAINING ALLOWANCES 


As suggested in chapter 1, one of 
the most important distinguishing 
characteristics of the training pro- 
grams with which we are concerned, as 
contrasted with more traditional forms 
of adult education under either public 
or private auspices, is that the trainee 
is provided with income maintenance 
from public funds during the period 
of training, as well as relieved of any 
financial obligation for course fees. 
The only exceptions arise when the 
trainee is placed with a firm for a pro- 
gram of employer-sponsored training, 
but in such cases the public agency 
sometimes subsidizes the wage paid by 
the employer during the training 
period, as we have seen. Moreover, 
although this was not always true of 
the earliest postwar laws, the prin- 
ciple came to be followed in a number 
of countries that the allowance avail- 
able during a period of training should 
be somewhat larger than the un- 
employment benefit for which the 
| individual might otherwise qualify, in 
| order to provide a financial incentive 
| for the unemployed worker to enter 
la program of training rather than 


In Belgium, Italy, and West Ger- 


_many, throughout the period under 


discussion, the trainee received un- 
employment benefits plus certain sup- 
plements during this period of 
training, but provisions for unemploy- 
ment benefits differed widely among 
these three countries, and continue to 
show marked differences. Unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits were very low,’ 
in relation to wages, in Italy and sub- 
stantially higher in Belgium and West 
Germany. 

In the Netherlands, in the middle 
fifties, a married male trainee received 
a training allowance that was equal to 
the unemployment benefit for which 
he would otherwise qualify, ie., 80 
percent of his former earnings.** Un- 
married trainees received a training 
allowance which amounted to 70 per- 
cent of the minimum wage for an un- 
skilled worker, a minimum which 
varied somewhat among five zones 


*°Under the unemployment insurance 
law of Sept. 9, 1949, a claimant who had 
worked at least 156 days in a particular 
industry received a so-called waiting al- 
lowance through a compulsory occupational 
scheme for a maximum period of at least 
48 days, or longer if the particular occupa- 
tional scheme permitted it. Persons who 
could not qualify for this benefit (but had 
worked at least 78 days in any occupation 
during the year preceding the beginning of 
unemployment) or who had exhausted 
their rights to a waiting allowance received 
an unemployment allowance for not more 
than 78 days if the claimant had pre- 
viously drawn a waiting allowance, or 126 
days otherwise. Both the waiting allow- 
ance and the unemployment allowance 
amounted to 80 percent of earnings for 
a person with dependents, 70 percent for 
an individual 18 years old or older who 
did not live at home, and 60 percent for 
other single persons. See Industry and 
Labour, III, Feb. 15, 1950, pp. 150-151. 
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throughout the country to allow for 
differences in the cost of living.°’ 

In France, which did not have an 
unemployment insurance system, but 
rather an unemployment assistance 
system paying relatively low benefits 
on a means test basis, training allow- 
ances were set at 50 percent of the 
minimum wage under the decree of 
November 9, 1946. The minimum 
wage in France, as in the Nether- 
lands, varies somewhat by zones; it is 
highest in the Paris region. 

The British policy relating to train- 
ing allowances has remained largely 
unchanged throughout the postwar pe- 
riod, although the allowances have 
been increased from time to time in 
response to increases in wage levels 
and in unemployment benefits. There 
is a scale of flat training allowances 
which varies by age and sex and which 
was originally set in such a way as to 
be somewhat higher than the unem- 
ployment benefit (also a flat amount in 
Britain) but in general not higher than 
the wages likely to be received in the 
first employment after training.** In 
practice, I was informed by a Ministry 
of Labour official, the basic adult male 
allowance was set so as to equal the 


%' For a discussion of minimum wages in 
the Netherlands and their relation to 
wages for semiskilled and skilled workers, 
see B. C. Roberts, “National Wage Policy 
in The Netherlands,” Economica, XXIV, 
August 1957, pp. 191-204; also J. P. Wind- 
muller, ‘Postwar Wage Determination in 
The Netherlands,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, March 1957, pp. 109-122. 

°8 See the summary of a statement made 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service in the House of Commons on June 
14, 1945, relating to the policy governing 
the setting of training allowances, Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, LIII, June 1945, p. 93. 
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minimum wage for an agricultural 
laborer in Scotland, which is one of the 
lowest minimum wages in the country 
under Britain’s system of variable min- 
imum wages established by more than 
60 tripartite wage boards in various 
trades and industries.**® In 1948, the 
allowance for an adult male trainee 
living at home was 70s., or about $14 
weekly at the prevailing exchange rate. 
The rate for an adult female was 57s., 
while rates for those 16 to 19 years old 
varied, by year of age, from 35s. to 55s. 
6d. for boys and from 33s. to 49s. for 
girls. Rates for trainees living away 
from home were considerably lower, 
since lodging expenses were provided. 

Nearly all these countries established 
systems of family allowances early in 
the postwar period, and, in general, a 
married trainee with dependents re- 
ceived family allowances (or, in some 
cases, special dependents’ benefits) in 
addition to his basic unemployment 
benefit or training allowance. How- 
ever, family allowances vary substan- 
tially from country to country and 
have tended to be considerably higher, 
relative to wages, in France, Belgium, 
and Italy than elsewhere. In general, 
moreover, in most of these countries a 
trainee was protected by health insur- 
ance, temporary disability or sickness 
insurance, and old-age and invalidity 
insurance, through special provisions 
similar to those under which an unem- 
ployed worker’s social security protec- 

° On minimum wages in Great Britain, 
see R. L. Bowlby, “Union Policy Toward 


Minimum Wage Legislation in Postwar 
Britain,’ Industrial and Labor Relations 


Review, XI, October 1957, pp. 72-84, and 


Allan Flanders, “Wage Movements and 


Wage Policy in Postwar Britain,” Annals of q | 


“ 


the American Academy of Political and | 


Social Science, March 1957, pp. 87-98. 
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tion was maintained during a period 
of unemployment. 

In general, also, these countries pro- 
vided daily travel expenses for trainees 
living more than a certain minimal 
distance from the training center (e.g., 
2 miles in Great Britain), as well as 
lodging allowances for those who had 
to live away from home during the 
period of training. Travel expenses 
were also provided for at least one 
round-trip in the case of those living 
away from home, and in some coun- 
tries, certain provisions were made for 
expenses for other trips home at stated 
intervals. 

Finally, various types of special sup- 
plements or bonuses, in some cases re- 
lated to performance in the training 
program, were given trainees. In West 
Germany, the supplement was de- 
signed merely to compensate the 
trainee for expenses (e.g., for lunch) 
which the ordinary beneficiary of un- 
employment insurance would not nec- 
essarily incur. It was called Taschen- 
geld (pocket money) and amounted to 
2 DM (50 cents) a day. 

Belgium provided a bonus of 4.50 
Belgian francs an hour (about 9 cents) 
to trainees over and above their un- 
employment benefits and family allow- 
ances.®° In addition, a trainee who 
had successfully completed a course of 
training and, a year later, could show 
that he had been employed at least 1 
month in the occupation for which he 
Under the 1945 act, this bonus was 
paid to those retraining at employers’ es- 
tablishments or in special centers, but not in 
all cases of collective training. However, 
through a series of amendments adopted in 
1954 and 1955 the bonus was made payable 
to all trainees in collective centers. (See 


Accelerated Vocational Training .. . , op. 
cit., p. 104.) 


had been trained, was entitled“to a 
bonus in kind not exceeding 250 to 800 
Belgian francs ($5 to $16) in value 
depending on the length of the course. 
This bonus consisted of tools or work- 
ing clothes which the trainee would 
need in his new occupation. 

The French 1946 decree provided 
that the training allowance could be 
increased by a proficiency bonus, to be 
decided on by joint order of the min- 
isters concerned, but I have found no 
other references to such a bonus, nor 
was such a provision mentioned by any 
of the French officials whom I inter- 
viewed.** In the Netherlands, how- 
ever, a bonus of 1.50 to 3.50 guilders a 
week (39 to 91 cents at exchange rates 
prevailing in 1955) was paid for par- 
ticularly satisfactory work.®? Trainees 
who finished their courses were also 
given a free set of the tools they would 
be likely to need in their new trade. 

In Italy, trainees under the Ministry 
of Labor programs received a flat sup- 
plement to the unemployment benefit, 
amounting to 200 lire a day (about 32 
cents at exchange rates prevailing in 
1955) for the worker and 60 lire per 
day for each dependent. Those who 
were not eligible for unemployment 
benefits or who had exhausted their 
rights to benefits received the 200 lire 
plus an additional 100 lire, as well as 
the 60 lire for each dependent.®* These 
provisions, which were included in the 
1949 Act on Placement of Unemployed 
Persons and Unemployment Assist- 


“For the text of the 1946 decree, see 
Accelerated Vocational Training .. . , op. 
cit., pp. 231-235. 

“Industry and Labour, XII, Nov. 11, 
1954, pp. 466-469. 

® Legislative Series, op. cit., 1949—Italy, 
2-A. 
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ance, remain unchanged at present, 
but unemployment benefits have been 
adjusted upward with increases in the 
cost of living. 

It should be noted that a number of 
these countries have an unemployment 
assistance system which provides bene- 
fits on the basis of need to persons who 
have exhausted their rights to unem- 
ployment insurance or are not eligible 
for unemployment insurance. Usually 
the benefits under such a system are 
somewhat lower than unemployment 
Thus, in West 


Germany, for example, a trainee may 


insurance benefits. 


be receiving unemployment assistance 
rather than unemployment insurance 
while pursuing his course of training. 
This was a particularly significant form 
of help for the many expellees and ref- 
ugees who had not worked in West 
Germany and thus were ineligible for 
unemployment insurance. It also plays 
a significant role in the case of widows, 
divorcees, and separated women who 
find they must enter the labor market 
to support themselves and their chil- 
dren, if any. A number of the female 
trainees who were enrolled in training 
courses which I visited in West Berlin 
were women in this type of situation 
who were receiving public assistance 
while attending the course. 


THE ROLE 

OF RETRAINING 
IN COMBATING 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Among the countries included in this 
study, Belgium, Italy, and West Ger- 


many experienced relatively severe un- 
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employment problems in the early 
1950’s (table 1). The unemploy- 
ment rate in West Germany dropped 
rapidly during the first half of the 
decade, and by 1956 the labor market 
situation was regarded by Government 
officials, at least on the basis of the 
standards prevailing at the time, as one 
Italy’s unemploy- 
ment problem was considerably more 
severe and tended to persist through- 
out the greater part of the 1950’s. In 
Belgium, the unemployment rate was 
appreciably lower in the second half of 
the decade than in the first half, but it 
was not until the early 1960’s that dis- 
tinctly higher annual rates of growth 
and declining unemployment suggested 
that the problem of relative stagnation 
which had characterized the Belgian 
economy in the 1950’s was being over- 
come.®* 


of full employment. 


In all three countries, the unemploy- 
ment problem was partly structural, al- 
though the factors giving rise to struc- 
tural unemployment were different in 
the three cases. What was the relative 
role of retraining compared with other 
government measures to combat unem- 
ployment in these three situations? 
This is a question of considerable in- 
terest in the United States, in view of 


* For an analysis of the reasons for Bel- 
gium’s slow rate of growth in the 1948-57 
period, see A. Lamfalussy, Investment and 
Growth in Mature Economies: The Case of 
Belgium (London: Macmillan, and New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961). For care- 
ful studies of unemployment in Belgium, 
see Robert Leroy, Signification du chomage 
Belge, Belgian Office for Increasing Produc- 
tivity (Brussels: 1962), and European Eco- 
nomic Community, Commission, General 


Directorate for Social Affairs Le sous- — 


emploi en Belgique (Brussels: 1963, mime- 
ographed). 
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the continuing debates over the rela- 
tive roles of various types of policies to 


attack unemployment in this country, 


even though clearly the particular 
combinations of policies used in other 
countries would not necessarily be ap- 
propriate here. The discussion will be 
confined to a very brief summary of 
policies in Belgium and West Germany, 
where I was able to obtain more ade- 
quate information on the relative im- 
portance of various types of measures 
than in the case of Italy. 

As suggested in chapter 2, the de- 
cline in unemployment in both of these 
countries was not attributable primar- 
ily to labor market adjustment policies 
but to favorable underlying economic 
developments, including the expansion 
of trade in Western Europe, and to fis- 
cal and monetary policies aimed at 
stimulating investment and maintain- 
ing a high level of aggregate demand. 
Labor market adjustment policies also 
played a role, but retraining was not 
the most important of the measures 
employed in either country. 

In Belgium, expenditures of the 
National Office of Employment on 
retraining (vocational readaptation) 
were relatively insignificant compared 
with expenditures for unemployment 
benefits and for employment of the un- 
employed on public works in the 1950’s 
(appendix table A-4). The tendency 
was to increase expenditures on public 
works in recessions, but, as a Belgian 
trade union representative pointed out 
to me, increases in public works ex- 
penditures tended to lag in down- 
swings and to reach their peak well 
after the onset of recovery.®° For this 


® Interview with I. Lindemans, head of 
Research and Documentation Department, 
Belgian Confederation of Christian Unions. 


and other reasons, the efficacy of’ pub- 
lic works as a means of combating re- 
cessions came to be questioned. 

Toward the end of the decade, wide 
recognition of the need for much more 
vigorous measures to stimulate the rate 
of growth led to a series of legisla- 
tive enactments, including measures 
adopted in 1959 to exempt increases 
in the capital value of investments 
from taxation and to provide Govern- 
ment subsidies for loans at low interest 
rates to private investors. At about 
the same time, the Government began 
to place greater emphasis on planning 
at both the national and regional 
levels. These changes in Belgian pol- 
icy occurred shortly after the Common 
Market agreement came into effect 
(at the beginning of 1958), and it is 
difficult to separate the effects of the 
two developments, but there has been 
a decided increase in both domestic 
and foreign investment in Belgium in 
the last few years. With tariff barriers 
rapidly disappearing in the six-country 
area, the establishment of large plants 
in Belgium has become economically 
far more feasible than in the early 
1950’s, when there was free access only 
to the limited Belgian market. 

The 1959 legislation to stimulate 
investment was followed by employ- 
ment legislation in 1961, which will be 
discussed in succeeding chapters. 
Measures to stimulate retraining under 
this 1961 legislation are largely respon- 
sible for the increase in expenditures 
for vocational readaptation which took 
place in 1961 and 1962 (appendix 
table A-4). 

West German officials whom I inter- 
viewed were fairly explicit in evaluat- 
ing the relative role of retraining in the 
program to combat unemployment. 
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First of all, they attributed the remark- 
able German recovery of the first half 
of the 1950’s primarily to favorable 
underlying economic conditions and 
to Government policies aimed at en- 
couraging private investment. Never- 
theless, they indicated that labor mar- 
ket adjustment policies had played a 
significant role, in approximately the 
following order in terms of relative im- 
portance: (1) Resettlement assistance 
to expellees and refugees to enable 
them to move to the expanding in- 
dustrial areas, particularly in the 
Rhineland, (2) loans at low interest 
rates to firms creating permanent jobs 
in areas of high unemployment, and 
(3) retraining. Policies aimed at 
stimulating the construction of housing 
were also of great importance in con- 
nection with the resettlement of the 
expellees and refugees. However, 
these were not regarded strictly as labor 
market adjustment policies, although 
the BAVAVG made substantial contri- 
butions to the Lander for housing con- 
struction in the early 1950’s. It should 
be added that there were also substan- 
tial expenditures on public works. 
One of the earliest moves of the Fed- 
eral Government after the currency re- 
form and the adoption of the constitu- 
tion was the announcement, in Feb- 
ruary 1950, that funds amounting to 
3.4 billion DM ($850 million) would 
be made available in the form of loans 
and grants for a variety of programs 
aimed at combating unemployment 
and creating jobs.°° The largest single 
portion was to be used for housing con- 


See Federal Ministry of Labor and 
Social Policy, Der Arbeitsmarkt in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1916), and Ein 
Jahrzehnt Bundesanstalt . . ., op. cit. 
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struction, but substantial sums were 
also made available for: (1) long-term 
loans at low interest rates to firms and 
public agencies creating jobs in areas 
of high unemployment (the Schwer- 
punktprogramm), (2) public works 
expenditures of various types (the 
Sofortprogramm), (3) loans for the 
creation of jobs or the provision of 
housing for disabled war victims (un- 
der the Lastenausgleichsgesetz), (4) 
reconstruction measures in areas suffer- 
ing from high unemployment, under- 
employment, or damage to agricultural 
property resulting from the war, and 
(5) job-creation projects and other 
forms of aid in areas bordering on the 
Soviet zone. 

In connection with some of these 
programs, funds made available by 
the Federal Government were aug- 
mented by sums appropriated by the 
Lander. Work relief and other pro- 
grams administered by the BAVAVG 
were financed partly by sums made 
available through the federal budget 
and partly through unemployment in- 
surance funds. All told, the expendi- 
tures of the BAVAVG amounted to 
nearly 2.8 billion DM in its first year 
of operation, 1952-53, of which nearly 
1.5 billion DM took the form of un- 
employment insurance benefits and aid 
to unemployed persons who were not 
eligible for unemployment insurance 
(appendix table A-5). The bulk of 
the remainder went for work relief pro- 
grams and administrative expenses. 
Expenditures for retraining and related 
measures amounted to only 18 million 
DM. In the following years, expendi- 
tures for aid to the unemployed and for 
work relief programs tended to decline 
along with the fall in the unemploy- 
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ment rate. Meanwhile, expenditures 
for retraining and related measures 
tended to increase but remained a very 
small percent of total expenditures of 
the BAVAVG throughout the 1950’s, 

Thus, in both the Belgian and Ger- 
man Cases, expenditures for retraining 
were almost insignificant compared 
with spending for unemployment in- 
surance, public works, and other types 
of aid to the unemployed. The ex- 
periences of the two countries have 
been discussed only to provide a clear 
picture of the relative role of retrain- 
ing and to dispel any impression, par- 
ticularly in the case of West Germany, 
that retraining was a leading factor in 
the recovery program. There is no 
intention of suggesting that the par- 
ticular “‘mix” of labor market adjust- 


ment policies in either country was 
necessarily appropriate. The West 
German case does, however, bring out 
an important point in relation to the 
role of retraining in a serious unem- 
ployment situation and one that has 
been too often neglected in American 
discussion, i.e., that it takes a substan- 
tial amount of time to develop the 
courses and recruit the instructors 
needed for a sizable retraining pro- 
gram. ‘There is every indication that 
the BAVAVG attached great impor- 
tance to retraining and that expendi- 
tures for this purpose would probably 
have been relatively larger in its early 
years of operation had the instructors 
and facilities been available. We 
shall return to this point in the con- 
cluding chapter. 


a 


RETRAINING IN TIGHTER LABOR 
MARKETS, 1955-64 


In THE tighter labor markets that have prevailed in recent 
years, the need for retraining programs to improve the employability of the 
unemployed has markedly diminished. Moreover, the supply of retrainable 
unemployed workers has largely dried up, not only because of the drop in the 
unemployment rate but also because in a period of minimal unemployment the 
unemployed tend to consist, to a considerable extent, of persons who are rela- 
tively unsuitable for retraining, in view of their age, physical or mental condi- 
tion, or a combination of these factors.1_ As a result, in some of the countries 
in which the programs are still largely confined to the unemployed and dis- 
abled—e.g., West Germany and the Netherlands—the number of trainees has 
tended to decline quite sharply as unemployment has decreased. 


1 There have been special surveys of the 
characteristics of the unemployed, or of the 
long-term unemployed, in several countries 
in recent years which have provided clear 
evidence on this point. A British survey, 
conducted in August 1961, indicated that 
59 percent of the men claiming unemploy- 
ment insurance were judged by employment 
officials to be difficult to place because of 
age or physical condition. Moreover, 95 
percent were considered either to be unsuit- 
able for training of any kind or to have 
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reasonable prospects of placing without it. 
Results for single women were similar, but 
among married women about half were con- 
sidered good placing propositions, and the 
proportion considered unsuitable for train- 
ing was considerably smaller. See Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, LXX, April 1962, pp. 
131-137. 

A Swedish survey of the long-term un- 
employed in 1957 indicated that 51 per- 
cent were handicapped, and an additional 


Continued on next page 
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In no country included in this study, 
however, have the programs been dis- 
continued, and even in West Germany 
and the Netherlands the number be- 
ing retrained each year is by no means 
negligible. In fact, the usefulness of 
retraining programs as a means of com- 
bating shortages of workers with par- 
ticular types of skills or training under 
tight labor market conditions has come 
to be increasingly recognized, and a 
number of countries have adopted 
changes in policies aimed at increasing 
the scope of the programs and making 
them more effective instruments for 
combating labor scarcities. In some 
countries—e.g., Belgium and France— 
such steps have had a considerable ef- 
fect in increasing the numbers enrolled, 
and in Great Britain a significant in- 
crease has taken place during the 
course of 1964. 

The outstanding example, however, 
of a country which has managed to 
bring about a sharp increase in the 
number of persons enrolled in govern- 
ment retraining programs in recent 
years is Sweden. The present policy 
of the Swedish Government aims at re- 
training 35,000 workers annually, or 
about 1 percent of the labor force, year 
in and year out, and the latest avail- 


16 percent found it difficult to leave their 
home communities (where job opportuni- 
ties were evidently limited). See Industry 
and Labour, XXI, May 1, 1959, pp. 332— 
334. 

Belgian data for June 1963 indicated 
that three-fourths of the men and nearly 
half of the women who were wholly un- 
employed were 50 years old or older, while 
85 percent of the men and 60 percent of 
the women were judged to have reduced 
capacity for work. See National Office of 


J Employment, Recensement annuel des 
demandeurs d’emploi: chomeurs complets a 
_ fin juin 1963 (Brussels: 1963). 


able statistics indicate that the program 


_has been expanded to the point at 


which this goal is being approached. 
In the United States, 1 percent of the 
labor force would amount to some 
700,000 to 750,000 workers, or a vastly 
greater number than the 103,000 train- 
ees who were admitted to training in 
1963 under the Manpower ane 
ment and Training Act.? 

The emphasis on rapid growth of 
the economy which has become in- 
creasingly apparent in the last decade 
or so in Western Europe, has much to 
do with the desire to emphasize re- 
training and other labor market ad- 
Justment policies. The unprece- 
dentedly high growth rates achieved 
in a number of countries in the first half 
of the fifties has led to a general raising 
of growth goals on the Continent and 
to markedly increased concern about 
growth in the United Kingdom, where 
the rate, as we have seen, has lagged. 

Particularly in those countries, of 
which there are a number in Western 
Europe, where the labor force is in- 
creasing very slowly or not at all, the 
achievement of a rapid rate of growth 
depends on achieving a high rate of 
increase in productivity, which in turn 
depends partly on increasing and im- 
proving the nation’s stock of capital 
equipment and partly on measures 
aimed at increasing the productivity of 
the labor force. Demand and supply 
factors are, of course, inseparably in- 
terrelated—Maddison, as we have seen, 
has stressed the role of expanding de- 
mand in stimulating a high rate of 
investment—but if we are considering 


“Manpower Report of the President, 
transmitted to the Congress March 1964 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1964), p. 252. 
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the supply side of the equation, meas- 
ures aimed at increasing labor produc- 
tivity must be seen as playing a role 
of great importance in a program de- 
signed to increase the rate of growth. 

Recognition of the need to keep pace 
in the growth and productivity race, 
moreover, has been strongly influenced 
by the reduction of trade barriers in 
the Coramon Market and also in the 
European Free Trade Association (the 
Outer Seven). Each country feels it- 
self increasingly exposed to intensified 
competition in international trade and 
looks upon a high rate of increase in 
productivity as essential for economic 
survival. The Common Market is 
carrying out various policies designed 
to stimulate the mobility of labor and 
capital, e.g., through its social fund 
and investment fund, while member 
countries of the OECD have set them- 
selves a collective 50 percent growth 
target for the decade 1961-70. 

The rationale of increased emphasis 
on labor market adjustment policies 
has been articulated perhaps most ex- 
plicitly in Sweden. As expressed by 
Professor Erik Lundberg of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm and Gosta Rehn, 
director of the Manpower and Social 
Affairs Division of OECD—and both 
early and prominent proponents of 
vigorous application of labor market 
adjustment policies in Sweden—the 
argument runs as follows: 


A price must be paid to labor 
as an inducement to overcome the 
material and psychological costs 
of shifting occupations or places 
of work. But instead of the ex- 
pansion hampering and inflation- 
ary method of changing wage dif- 
ferentials, more direct methods 
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must be used. ‘These must take 
the form of compensation to the 
individual worker who takes the 
trouble to make a change in his 
vocational life in conformity with 
the changes in the economy’s need 
for labor. The fluid labor mar- 
ket assumed in the old textbooks 
does not exist but must be created 
through an active labor market 
policy. This implies improved 
information and retraining facili- 
ties, cash payments to cover direct 
and indirect costs of geographical 
movements, subsistence during re- 
training periods, etc. Employers 
who are interested in attracting 
additional manpower often un- 
dertake some of these measures 
in order to avoid the dangerous 
consequences of changing wage 
differentials. However, because 
of the riskiness of the invest- 
ment—employees recruited in this 
way are free to leave at any time— 
individual employers cannot be 
expected to adopt such measures 
to an extent that would satisfy all 
the economy’s needs.* 


®Godsta Rehn and Erik Lundberg, “Em- 
ployment and Welfare: Some Swedish Is- 
sues,” Industrial Relations, II, February 
1963, p. 6. 
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WHO CAN BE RETRAINED? 


The basic dilemma involved in any 
attempt to emphasize public retraining 
programs in a tight labor market 
clearly stems from the drying up of the 
supply of retrainable unemployed per- 
sons. Nevertheless, as we have seen, 
a great deal of structural change is go- 
ing on in Western Europe, and even 
in the absence of structural change, 
workers would engage in a certain 
amount of voluntary job shifting to im- 
prove their positions in the labor mar- 
ket. Moreover, in each country, 
though in varying degrees, there are 
regional differences in unemployment, 
as well as a substantial amount of un- 
deremployment among workers in 
marginal firms or industries and in de- 
pressed or relatively underdeveloped 
areas. ‘The most serious problem of 
underemployment, in the countries in- 
cluded in this study, is found in south- 
ern Italy, but even in prosperous West 
Germany, one has only to get outside 
of the larger metropolitan areas to ob- 
serve a good deal of poorly equipped, 
inefficient, peasant agriculture, in 
which farmers are deriving annual in- 
comes far below those enjoyed by more 
prosperous sectors of the agricultural 
population or by the average industrial 
worker. 

The problem, then, becomes to a 
considerable extent one of devising 
policies which will, so to speak, “catch” 
the worker in the act of undertaking a 
voluntary job shift, or of moving out 
of a position of underemployment, and 
attract him into a retraining program. 
Other significant sources of trainees 
are married women and young men 


who have just completed their com- 
pulsory military training. Finally, 
workers employed in seasonal indus- 
tries can enroll in training programs 
in the off season. Indeed, in a num- 
ber of countries, a good deal of the 
training of building trades workers 
goes on in the winter and takes the 
form of converting laborers or other 
relatively unskilled persons into skilled 
workers. 

The policy changes which have been 
adopted to meet these changing condi- 
tions have included liberalization of 
eligibility conditions, greater variety 
in course offerings, greater flexibility 
in the duration of courses, liberaliza- 
tion of training allowances, and greater 
emphasis on policies designed to en- 
courage retraining for workers threat- 
ened with labor displacement, includ- 
ing new forms of subsidization of em- 
ployer-sponsored training programs. 
By no means have all these types of 
changes occurred in all the countries 
we are studying, but practically every 
country has changed its policies in one 
or more of these directions. 


LIBERALIZATION OF 
ELIGIBILITY PROVISIONS 


The most important example of a 
decisive change .in eligibility condi- 
tions in recent years is found in Bel- 
gium, where a law enacted February 
14, 1961, created the basis for a new 
set of labor market policies and was 
followed by a series of decrees which 
gave more detailed expression to the 
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new policies.* So far as the Govern- 
ment training program for adults was 
concerned, the most important change 
was the dropping of the requirement 
that an individual must be involun- 
tarily unemployed to be eligible for a 
training program. This was accom- 
plished through a decree of March 24, 
1961, which established a new pro- 
gram of accelerated vocational training 
for adults which would operate along- 
side the existing program of voca- 
tional readaptation of the unemployed. 
Eligible for training would be: 


1. Active workers, including 
employees and self-employed per- 
sons, at least 21 years old, who 
have been employed at least 2 
years in the course of the 3 years 
preceding application for admis- 
sion; 

2. Workers at least 18 years 
old but less than 21 who fulfill one 
of the following conditions: 

(a) Have worked at least 12 
months under a contract 
of work or apprenticeship; 
Have been registered at 
least 12 months as a job- 
seeker; 


(b) 


(c) After interruption of tech- 
nical or vocational instruc- 
tion or after the end of a 
contract of apprenticeship, 
have worked at least 6 
-months under a contract of 
work or have been regis- 
tered at least 12 months as 
a jobseeker. 


*For a discussion of the new policies, 
the texts of the law of February 14, 1961, 
and the subsequent decrees, see Ministry 
of Employment and Labor, La politique de 
Vemploi (Brussels: Imprimerie Clarence 
Denis, 1961). 
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3. Workers employed by an em- 
ployer who requests, with the per- 
mission of the affected workers, 
their enrollment in a course of 
accelerated vocational training; 
and 

4. The unemployed, who were 
already eligible for vocational re- 
adaptation. 


Along with these changes in eli- 
gibility conditions went significant 
changes in the provisions for training 
allowances, which will be discussed in 
a later section, as well as a number of 
other changes which will be considered 
at appropriate points. 

As we have seen, unemployment has 
not been a condition of eligibility in 
France since 1946, and many persons 
who have not experienced involuntary 
job separations enroll for training in 
France. In Britain, unemployment is 
not a legal condition of eligibility. But 
in practice, those who enroll tend to 
be unemployed, if they are not in the 
categories of disabled or ex-service per- 
sonnel. The situation is similar in 
West Germany, where the regulations 
of the Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeitsver- 
mittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung 
(Federal Institution for Labor Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance) 
(BAVAVG) would permit the en- 
rollment of an individual who was not 
involuntarily unemployed, but I was 
informed that this rarely happens in 
practice. Policies in the Netherlands 
appear to be much like those in West 
Germany. 

In most countries, persons who are 
threatened with unemployment, or 
about to lose their jobs, are also eligible 
for retraining, but there are substantial 
variations in the extent to which such 
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provisions have been utilized. This 
question will be discussed more fully 


in the section on subsidized training in — 


industry and the prevention of unem- 
ployment later in this chapter. 

The case of Sweden is somewhat 
special. Although all adults have a 
right to attend retraining courses, eli- 
gibility for training allowances is 
legally restricted to the unemployed, 
but this requirement is stretched to in- 
clude persons about to become unem- 
ployed, housewives wishing to return 
to the labor market, and certain other 
categories with employment difficul- 
ties, including middle-aged and older 
persons whose employability might be 
increased by retraining. Moreover, a 
means test is supposed to be applied in 
the granting of training allowances, 
but I was informed by officials of the 
National Labor Market Board that it 
is actually enforced only in the case of 
married women whose husbands might 
be presumed to have enough income to 
support them during the training 
period. France also provides allow- 
ances only on the basis of a means test 
in certain centers, particularly for 
clerical workers.® 


*See Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Labour Mar- 
ket Policy in Sweden; OECD Reviews of 
Manpower and Social Policies (Paris: 
1963), p. 55. 

° Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, Accelerated Vocational 
Training for Unskilled and Semi-skilled 
Manpower (Paris: 1960), p. 218. It 
should be noted that the U.S. Manpower 
‘Development and Training Act also dis- 
tinguishes between referral for training, in 
which priority is granted to the unemployed, 
and eligibility for a training allowance, 
which is confined to unemployed heads of 
households with at least 2 years of work 
experience and youths at least 17 years old 


Sweden does not impose upper age 
limits on admission to training, and, as 
we shall see, a special effort has been 
made to encourage the training of 
older persons. In general, however, a 
lower age limit of 21 is imposed, but 
this limit can be disregarded in the 
cases of disabled persons, unmarried 
mothers, young persons who are pro- 
vided with training allowances by the 
Labor Market Board to permit their 
attendance ~ at trade 
schools, and certain other categories.” 
The suitability of an applicant for 
training is determined on the basis of 
scrutiny of his work history and a per- 
sonal interview, but aptitude tests are 
used rather sparingly, chiefly for ad- 
mission to training for highly skilled 
occupations. 


Government 


In the last few years, there have been 
interesting developments in 
several countries in connection with 
selection and referral for training. In 


some 


who need an allowance to undertake train- 
ing. Members of households with unem- 
ployed heads are also eligible for allowances 
(provided not more than one member of a 
household receives an allowance at any 
given time), while members of farm families 
with less than $1,200 annual income are 
treated as unemployed. See the text of the 
act, incorporating 1963 amendments, in 
Manpower Research and Training, A Re- 
port by the Secretary of Labor, transmitted 
to the Congress March 1964 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964), pp. 187-188. [Ed. Note: Since Dr. 
Gordon completed this study, the Man- 
power Act of 1965, which became law 
April 26, 1965, has further amended the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962, liberalizing the provisions with 
respect to amount and duration of training 
allowances and eligibility requirements for 
allowances. ] 

7 Until 1963, the lower age limit for adult 
training courses was 18. 
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Italy, the concept of selection in con- 
nection with vocational guidance and 
referral of young persons for training 
has been “superseded” by a concept of 
medical/psychological assistance and 
social service. This assistance is not 
to be confined to a single visit made at 
the time of admission of a young per- 
son to a vocational training course but 
takes the form of a series of contacts 
over a period of time, making it possi- 
ble to follow the young worker’s pro- 
gress over the entire training period. 

In Belgium, where selection tests 
have been used infrequently, as we saw 
in the previous chapter, special centers 
for observation and vocational selec- 
tion have been in operation since the 
end of 1960.3 These centers carry out 
a program of prolonged observation— 
over a period of 8 to 10 weeks—of the 
performance of trainees in various vo- 
cational tasks as a means of determin- 
ing whether the individual should be 
referred to a specific type of training, 
rather than relying on tests as a method 
Their approach appears 
to be somewhat similar to that used 
in multioccupational (prevocational) 
training programs under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
in the United States. First developed 
in connection with the training of a 
group of unemployed youths in an 
underdeveloped agricultural region, 
the method later came to be applied 
primarily to handicapped individuals. 
A similar approach has also been used 
in the retraining of the disabled in the 


of selection. 


* See Victor Martin, Les centres spéciaux 
d’observation et de sélection profession- 
nelle, reprinted from Revue du Travail, 
October 1963. 

° Manpower Research and Training, op. 
cit., p. 80. 
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United Kingdom. In at least one cen- 
ter of this type in Belgium, however, a 
number of former miners who had lost 
their jobs as a result of the closing of 
mines, and who were not suffering 
from any substantial degree of physi- 
cal handicap, but from psychological 
difficulties, were included in the pro- 
gram. All in all, 1,288 unemployed 
persons were enrolled in such centers 
in Belgium between December 1, 1960, 
and December 15, 1963, of whom 858 
completed the prevocational pro- 
gram.*° ’ 

Although one might suspect that this 
approach would be appropriate for 
older unemployed persons, the Belgians 
have hesitated to include persons over 
about 50 years of age in these centers 
because of the difficulty of placing 
older workers." 


MORE VARIED TYPES OF 
TRAINING 


Although greater variety in course 
offerings has been one approach to en- 
couraging expansion of retraining in 
recent years, it has not been particu- 
larly important outside of France and 
Sweden (tables 11 and 12). In Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands, the great 
majority of trainees continue to receive 
training in the building or metal trades, 
but in both countries the relative im- 
portance of training in the metal trades 


* Martin, op. cit., p. 2. 

* See the discussion of age limits in Bel- 
gium in the previous chapter, as well as 
some further comments on the problem of 
retraining older persons in Belgium in chap- 
ter 5: 
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has increased somewhat in recent years, In Italy, we must distinguish be- 
and in the Netherlands the proportion tween vocational training for adults, 
trained for the building trades has which tends to be largely concentrated 
shown a declining tendency. in the building trades, the metal trades, 


TABLE 11.—TRAINEES IN GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED TRAINING 
PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS, BY TRADES OR OCCUPATIONS FOR 
WHICH TRAINED, SELECTED COUNTRIES, SELECTED YEARS, 
1956-63 


France Germany (Federal! Italy | United. 
Republic) States 
Trade or occupation a 
1957 1962 1956 1962 1962 1963 
Mora. Number. 2.2.64... 1: 121, 266 |? 26, 266 |337, 730 | 3 4, 603 |413, 314 |5119, 335 
Percent distribution... .... 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
UT STR ee 3 ale a Ties 65.0 Bed ttc toa 38.9 300 
Repereworeite and, fU0TCUle, «ou lecs as esis tecse stem nec wilesceeuas Fe 139 
‘oss Lok ies 0 aiek ee aa 13,8 eine 20. 0 26.5 21.8 19.6 
Textile and clothing,.......... 1.0 1.4 1.5 8.8 150) me | 
Other skilled and semiskilled... . efi PA Dall Be laa dot Wenge di 14.3 phony 
OSS ST | nn 0.4 WALA el nels eee epee Sey oe Pee | 
BeteCOUdhie, he co vacs tees sss « 2.9 oe | S275 B22 0.3 18.5 
lOricalie. roth feel 6 3's: ero oval SZ OT Tees sane lta Che 16.3 
SELL e wos Mid beets eit pcre Oia (rer Pree iiees aie ee) 
ee Oe TON, re oan ee TT bye a clescce saalesaa ceels dieses ae 
erie ne, oss er ees. Ce 0.4 0.5 7.0 (8) ee 10.6 
BAC MAYEIEreStAUTANNEL 2, coe ses ope ee obs ae ee o's 2 Ds Oulart: 5.0 3.6 
RRP GEE teeta ek «ala s.ayiec du} co ve a4 alo deans afara’ de actlececeen: 1.4 
DICED Sete yess incle «5, crue oh « » Wiad = Nerve Cle as cle tans eee [neces ate 378 
OLLIE Tel coe lea MR an aaa ae MORIA ra (ial aiid (adie rene heatrey eee ae 
NEL anh or, Nim vier as Viste .4 oo ee Se ae | 17. 
Professional, semiprofessional 
CURSE ep ee i ae eA te? (6) 0.2 Lad 
Bree wNictane ie rhe 25... 3 Oy 3.0 geal seein sees See cekeernee 0.5 
Eanes emer ee eee a De |. so | SO Seat. OR Te 1.4 
BRAY Std ade in ar ys. 9-4 sl ota hid x50 .4 SD this woewasvers| eb ok A Ne |S ee 
PACHA) TUPSOS ion scecmsaks ives FNS dale fae ERR cai sase Ordena: otel Moettnecirs 4.0 
CUES he ae al i A Wien) Deed CR igh A ele 126 
REO a ely evs ce bile oe ccs. ol) 12.4 0.8 ws Wee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.—TRAINEES IN GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED TRAINING 
PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS, BY TRADES OR OCCUPATIONS FOR 
WHICH TRAINED, SELECTED COUNTRIES, SELECTED YEARS, 


1956-63—Continued 


Belgium The Netherlands | United Kingdom 
Trade or Occupation 
1956 1962 1957 1962 1957 1962 
‘Totals Numbers. oreo ceihe snus 8 1,953 | §2,411 | 82,925 | $1,598 | 93,5449) See 
Percent distribution....... 100.0 | 100.0 |. 100.0 | .10020° > 100x8 100. 0 
Buel na A ee he aaa ce 48.9 50.5 40.8 36. 4 °8.5 | ee 
Wood WOKING. cn aren 12 one 10.8 135 (8) (8) (8) (8) 
Metalae 4 nee ek eds ks ae 17.7 20.4 54.1 62.9 | 1048.0) )e) Serene 
Textile and clothing........... 17.4 9.9 (8) (°) (8) (8) 
Other os 4-2 B.C tereee 6.2 9:0 aol sah 43.5 53d 


1 Includes total number of training places, 
November 1957. 

2 Includes those who completed courses at 
Government training centers, whether or 
not they received certificates. 

3 Includes those who completed Govern- 
ment-sponsored training courses; data are 
for fiscal years and do not include West 
Berlin. 

4 Includes only those enrolled in vocational 
training courses for adults. 

5 Includes all persons for whom training 
was approved in 1963. 

6 Not available. 

7 Includes individuals in multioccupation 
projects. 


and certain other manual trades, and 
the courses for juveniles, which cover 
a much broader range of occupations 
and in which the great majority of 
trainees have been enrolled in recent 
years. The program for juveniles, 
which will be more extensively dis- 
cussed in chapter 5, experienced an in- 
crease in enrollment from 159,000 in 
the fiscal year 1962 to 163,000 in fiscal 
1963, while the number enrolled in the 
courses for adults fell from 24,000 in 


8 Includes those who completed courses at 
Government centers. 

9 Includes building and civil engineering 
trades. 

10 Includes engineering trades 
equivalent to metal trades). 

Nore: Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not equal totals. 


(roughly 


Source: Official publications of ministries 
of labor; Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Accelerated Vo- 
cational Training for Unskilled and Semt- 
skilled Manpower (Paris: 1960); and, in some 
cases, supplied to me by Government 
officials. 


a 


fiscal 1961 to 13,000 in fiscal 1962. It 
is to this last group of adult trainees 
that the Italian data in table 11 apply, 
since comparison is being made with 
programs for adults in other countries. 

In the United Kingdom the relative 
number of trainees in the miscellaneous 
group of occupations in recent years 
has increased, but these occupations are 
limited almost entirely to skilled man- 
ual trades, chiefly those in which work- 
ers are predominantly male. Although 
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the list of occupations in which train- 
ing is offered has varied somewhat 


from time to time, according to a list 


recently published by the Ministry of 
Labour, among the 19 miscellaneous 
occupations in which training was of- 


TABLE 


12—PERSONS WHO ENROLLED 


fered in Government training cefters, 
no white-collar occupations and only 
two service occupations (canteen cook- 
ing and men’s hairdressing) were in- 
cluded (see appendix B). 

In West Germany, the occupational 


IN GOVERNMENT- 


SPONSORED TRAINING PROGRAMS, IN LOGO RoR Y rh Y PEO 


_ TRAINING AND SEX, SWEDEN 


Type of training 


————EE——————————— eee 


Professional and technical................. 
PeecinticatMesiren os ee a 


Peete atc CIOTUING ks Osc che os oie tee ca ce 
ere anc eaten. o. lye eke ste cece es 


Painting and lacquering................... 
Other building and construction............ 
Steramanufacturing sii. ed ees 
Machine and motor care..... oar eye bel gravee 
a BE. 5 aed sans asaus 
Caretaking and housecleaning.............. 
Adaptation courses for the blind, etc........ 


COW Oi) CIO) OMe) a iinet) \ air ae a 


2.6 Cl Oe wi wie s Mentebiotienw sy alate 


5:2) SO Ce Mee erie! ae) Bh iele bel lei wie. ie 


BFW) Va) (red) Aer eee Neila (ot feel 164 6) Le lati 


S16) SPE ie) oa Onis Wee).e tellied aise 6s 


oe, oe farte G)iwl gai les wales: sis) Siis) «fa 


*' 8) ee ad) are (ele wrellieyts) ‘5d! (81 pines 


4 8 (ETON S ine leine @ fol ow: Seal wile) wy) omueihe 


3 olim JG. 'by (nis wile laa lh) eddere: (©. seiteie 


@ 8) diene) ernie joie! sites ois) 6 he m fo 


1 Total who responded to a sample survey 
conducted in September 1962; the sample 
included every sixth man who started training 
in 1960, except that for those starting May— 
August, the sample included every third man. 

* Total who responded to a sample survey 
conducted in September 1962; in the case of 


women, all who started training in 1960 were 
included in the survey. 


Source: Royal Labor Market Board, 
Undersokning Rérande Personer som Under Ar 
1960 Paborjade Yrkesutbildning for Arbetslésa, 
Arbetsmarknadsstatistik, No. 2B, 1964 (Stock- 
holm), p. 18. 
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distribution of trainees has not changed 
greatly in recent years, although I have 
been unable to obtain as detailed a 
breakdown as for the middle fifties. 
The majority of trainees continue to be 
enrolled in courses for white-collar 
workers, and in some years the num- 
ber of women completing training has 
exceeded the number of men. It 
should be noted that the data in table 
11 do not include West Berlin, which 
has had an extensive retraining pro- 
gram, but for which I was unable to 
obtain data on trainees by occupation. 
A particularly interesting aspect of the 
West Berlin program, which will be dis- 
cussed more extensively in chapter 9, 
has been substantial emphasis on the 
training of older persons. As in the 
case of the Federal Republic, however, 
the number of persons completing 
training in West Berlin has declined 
substantially under the tighter labor 
market conditions of recent years, fall- 
ing from about 5,600 in fiscal 1961 to 
approximately 3,300 in fiscal 1962. A 
list of the training courses offered in 
West Berlin in 1963 may be found in 
appendix C. 

Local employment officers in West 
Germany sometime display consider- 
able ingenuity in recommending types 
of training which will serve local labor 
market needs and at the same time in- 
crease the employability of groups of 
unemployed persons. In one instance 
cited to me, older women wishing to 
enter the labor market were trained to 
sell phonograph records, with success- 
ful results. 

Training in France is somewhat 
more diversified now than in the early 
fifties, despite the continued emphasis 
on the building and metal trades. 
However, there has been a tendency 
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for the proportion of trainees complet- 
ing building trades courses to decline 
somewhat, while those completing 
metal trades courses have increased rel- 
atively. Although some training is of- 
fered in white-collar and service trades, 
the proportion of trainees enrolled in 
such courses tends to be quite small. 
The most important change in France 
in recent years has been increased em- 
phasis on training for technical occupa- 
tions, which has been encouraged un- 
der the provisions of legislation enacted 
in 1959, to be discussed in the next 
section. Additional data on the num- 
bers in various types of courses in 
France in 1962 and 1963 may be found 
in appendix table A-6. 

The effort to bring about a marked 
expansion of retraining in Sweden 
dates from the appointment of Bertil 
Olsson as director-general of the Na- 
tional Labor Market Board during the 
recession of 1957-58. Earlier in the 
postwar period retraining had been to 
a considerable extent confined to the 
disabled, although a very small num- 
ber of able-bodied unemployed persons 
had been retrained from year to year. 
In the initial stages of the recent effort, 
retraining was chiefly in the metal 
trades, but as time has gone on, course 
offerings have been greatly diversified 
and there has been strong emphasis on 
providing training for women as well 
as men. The proportion of women 
among those starting training increased 
from 17 percent in 1959-60 to 43 per- 
cent in 1961-62.’ 

Although the Swedish Labor Market 
Board does not regularly publish de- 


” Ingeborg Jonsson, Vocational Training 
of Middle-aged Female Labour, translation 
of an article in Arbetsmarknaden, No. 7, 
1962 (Stockholm: mimeographed, 1962). 


tailed data on the distribution of train- 
ees by types of training, the statistics in 
table 12, which are based on a follow- 
up survey of persons who started train- 
ing in 1960, provide an indication of 
the situation in recent years. The con- 
trast between the types of training for 
the two sexes are striking, with the men 
enrolled predominantly in courses of 
training for the metal and _ building 
trades, while the women were chiefly 
enrolled in training classes for white- 
collar and service occupations. We 
shall have more to say about the courses 
for youth, women, and older persons 
in chapter 5. A detailed list of courses 
offered and planned in Sweden in 1962 
may be found in appendix D. 

For purposes of comparison with the 
European data, I have included sta- 
tistics relating to trainees approved for 
training up to the end of 1963 in the 
United States. (See table 11.) In the 
wide range of occupations for which 
individuals are being trained, Ameri- 
can policies resemble those of West 
Germany and Sweden more than those 
of the other countries included in this 
study. 


TRAINING FOR TECHNI- 
CAL OCCUPATIONS 


One of the questions which has re- 
ceived increased attention in Western 
Europe in recent years has concerned 


the role of retraining programs in pro- 


viding training for technical occupa- 
tions, such as technician, industrial 
designer, and draftsman, in which 
marked labor shortages have devel- 
oped under the impact of technological 
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change. Numerous problems are in- 
volved in attempting to include train- 
ing of this type in a government re- 
training program: (1) Unemployed 
persons typically lack the educational 
background required for such training; 
(2) training allowances which may 
suffice for an unskilled worker wishing 
to upgrade himself will not be large 
enough to provide a financial incen- 
tive for retraining to a person who 
would be qualified for highly technical 
training, particularly in a tight labor 
market; (3) courses must last longer 
than the usual type of retraining 
course; and (4) some types of highly 
technical training, e.g., electronic tech- 
nician, require equipment which is not 
only expensive but tends to become 
obsolescent quite rapidly. 

Moreover, an attempt to include this 
type of training in a retraining pro- 
gram is not invariably considered de- 
sirable. In Belgium, I encountered 
opposition to such a policy on the part 
of management, labor, and Govern- 
ment representatives alike, all of whom 
expressed the opinion that such train- 
ing should be confined to the technical 
schools, of which Belgium has a large 
number—either publicly operated or 
heavily subsidized by the Government. 

In France, on the other hand, a feel- 
ing that the technical schools were not 
adapting their programs to technologi- 
cal change rapidly enough evidently 
had something to do with the decision 
to emphasize technical training in the 
Government training centers. In any 
event, France is the one country which 
has adopted special legislative provi- 
sions designed to encourage such train- 
ing in its retraining program. Under 
the Loi de Promotion Sociale (law of 
social development) of July 31, 1959, 
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and subsequent decrees, a category of 
“second-degree” training was created, 
which includes such occupations as 
technicians, draftsmen, chemists, phys- 
icists, construction supervisors, and 
training instructors.’* Enrollees re- 
ceive an allocation complémentaire 
(supplementary allowance), which 
brings their total training allowance 
up to 80 percent of their former re- 
sources (i.e., generally earnings, plus 
family allowances, if any). 

Even before the law of 1959 was 
enacted, tentative steps had been taken 
in this direction. As early as 1947, 
courses for the training of construction 
designers and supervisors had been 
started at centers in Colmar, Toulouse, 
Meaux, and Paris, and in 1957 a pilot 
program for training electronic tech- 
nicians was initiated in the center at 
Champs, a suburb of Paris. 

There is a lower age limit of 21 for 
admission to this type of program, and 
admission tests are more difficult than 
for the so-called first-degree training 
programs. Even so, an inadequate 
background in mathematics does not 
necessarily rule out a candidate, since 
trainees for technician jobs are given 
3 months of preliminary training in 
mathematics if they need it, and then 
go on to the regular training program 
which lasts 11 months. 
M. Simon, the director-general of 
Association Nationale Interprofession- 
nelle pour la Formation Rationnelle de 
la Main d’Oeuvre (National Associa- 


According to 


8 See Revue Frangaise du Travail, XIII, 
July-September 1959, pp. 3-31. 

“ La Confédération Générale du Travail: 
Force Ouvriére, La formation profession- 
nelle en France, Bulletin d’Information du 
Bureau d’Etudes Economiques et Sociales, 
No. 10, November 1963 (Paris), p. 44. 
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tion for the Rational Training of Man- 
power) (ANIFRMO), some of the 
trainees in these programs come from 
industrial firms, but the majority come 
from technical schools without inter- 
mediate experience in industry. He 
commented that relatively few workers 
in industrial firms have an adequate 
level of education for this type of train- 
ing. Trainees are chiefly single and 
tend to be about 22 years of age. This 
is attributable in part to the fact that 
these more technical training programs 
are concentrated in a few centers, re- 
cruiting their trainees from various 
parts of the country, and single persons 
are more likely to be willing to under- 
take training at a considerable distance 
from their homes. Moreover, grad- 
uates of these programs tend to find 
jobs away from their home areas. Al- 
though the trainees are chiefly male, 
I observed a few young women in some 
of the technical classes when I visited 
the center at Champs. 

Despite the absence of special pro- 
visions designed to encourage it, tech- 
nical training is provided to a certain 
extent in Government retraining pro- 
grams in West Germany, Italy (for 
young persons), Sweden; and the 
United Kingdom. West Germany has 
a well-known course in which engi- 
neers are trained for the electronics 
industry in Dortmund, but the regula- 
tions of the BAVAVG on the duration 
of courses have had to be stretched to 
provide for it. Normally, as we saw 
in chapter 3, courses are limited to a 
maximum of 13 weeks in duration, but 
may be extended up to 26 weeks in ex- 
ceptional cases. Extension beyond 26 
weeks requires special permission of the 
president of the BAVAVG. In the 
case of the Dortmund course, however, 
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the training is given in a sequence of 
two 26-week courses. 
Trainees come from all over West Ger- 
many and must have an adequate 
background in mathematics. Among 
unemployed persons who have quali- 
fied for this program, according to offi- 
cials of the BAVAVG, have been in- 
dividuals who had passed the first but 
not the second juridical examination, 
economists who couldn’t find jobs in 
their field, veterinarians, musicians, 
and former soldiers. However, the 
scarcity of individuals with adequate 
education among the unemployed, the 
limitation on the duration of courses, 
and the fact that trainees receive only 
unemployment benefits plus a small 
supplement have proved obstacles to 
expansion of this type of program. 
When I was in Nuremberg in the sum- 
mer of 1963, revised regulations which 
would attempt to get around these 
problems were under discussion, but 
there was some question in the minds 
of BAVAVG officials as to whether 
highly technical training should be the 
responsibility of an agency which was 
concerned primarily with the problem 
of unemployment. 

Swedish officials have also been con- 
cerned with the question as to whether 
special provisions should be adopted to 
encourage technical training, recogniz- 
ing that the limitation of eligibility for 
training allowances to the unemployed 
(with certain exceptions) and the pol- 
icy of providing flat allowances mili- 
tate against attracting trainees who 


successive 


would be qualified for such training. 


However, there would apparently be 
Opposition to earnings-related training 
allowances from groups who consider 
the flat allowances to be more egali- 
tarian. 


LIBERALIZATION OF - 
TRAINING ALLOWANCES 


A trend toward liberalization of 
training allowances has been apparent 
in recent years, although France is the 
only country which has adopted special 
allowances for technical trainees. De- 
spite this trend, however, inadequate 
training allowances are considered to 
be an obstacle to expansion of retrain- 
ing programs in a number of countries. 

Much of the difficulty appears to 
stem from the policy of providing a 
flat allowance, rather than an earn- 
ings-related payment, in the majority 
of countries. Flat training allowances 
involve somewhat the same basic di- 
lemma as flat unemployment benefits.1® 
An unemployment benefit which is set 
at an appropriate level for an unskilled 
worker—somewhat below what he 
could expect to earn if employed—may 
be so low in relation to the earnings 
of a skilled worker as to require an 
extraordinary reduction in his normal 
level of expenditure. In the case of 
training allowances, the practice of set- 
ting them somewhat above unemploy- 
ment benefits has become generally ac- 
cepted, and in several countries they 
are now equal to the minimum wage 
for an unskilled worker. Particularly 
under tight labor market conditions, 
allowances at this level are considered 
necessary to induce workers to enter 
training programs and stay in them 
until completion. Whereas unemploy- 
ment benefits tend to be kept well be- 


* For a discussion of this problem in rela- 
tion to unemployment benefits, see my Eco- 
nomics of Welfare Policies (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1963), pp. 100- 
104. 
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low wages to discourage malinger- 
ing, government officials are anxious 
to deter trainees from dropping out of 
training courses prematurely in order 
to take advantage of job opportunities 
that come their way. Nevertheless, an 
allowance which is appropriate for an 
unskilled worker who wishes to up- 
grade himself will tend to be too low 
to attract persons who are qualified for 
the more highly skilled and technical 
types of training. And even in the 
case of relatively unskilled workers, an 
allowance which is equal to the mini- 
mum wage may not prevent dropping 
out to take jobs paying considerably 
higher wages. 

In West Germany, the provisions re- 
lating to training allowances have not 
been changed in recent years. A 
trainee continues to receive his unem- 
ployment benefit plus pocket money. 
Unlike the situation in a number of 
European countries, unemployment in- 
surance benefits are earnings-related. 
Benefits as a percent of earnings vary 
inversely with wages, with the lowest 
paid workers receiving 90 percent and 
the highest paid workers 40 percent.*® 
On the average, in early 1963, a single 
beneficiary received 58.5 DM a week, 
or 36 percent of previous earnings, 
while a worker with a wife and two 
dependent children received, after the 
addition of flat dependents’ supple- 
ments, 85.5 DM, or about 69.5 percent 
of previous earnings.’ Unemployed 
persons who are not eligible for unem- 


There is an earnings ceiling, but it is 
not nearly as restrictive as the ceilings un- 
der most State unemployment insurance 
laws in the United States. 

™ Data supplied by the Ministry of Labor, 
Bonn. 
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ployment insurance or who have ex- 
hausted their rights to benefits, may 
apply for unemployment assistance, 
which is available on a means test basis, 
is unlimited in duration, and under 
which payments average about 10 per- 
cent less than unemployment insurance 
benefits. With the addition of the 
daily pocket allowance of 2 DM, the 
average German trainee who is eligible 
for unemployment insurance receives 
a benefit which is somewhat lower in 
relation to selected measures of earn- 
ings than in some other countries 
(table 13), but West Germany is the 
only country among those included in 
this study in which allowances for all 
trainees are earnings-related, and thus 
the trainee with previous earnings 
somewhat above average would tend 
to fare better than his counterpart in 
other countries. 

In Italy, also, provisions for train- 
ing allowances have remained un- 
changed from those already described, 
but the basic (flat) unemployment 
benefit has been adjusted upward for 
changes in the cost of living. 

There have been a number of in- 
creases in the basic training allowance 
in the Netherlands and, under the most 
recent of these increases, effected in 
1962, the allowance was made equal to 
the minimum wage for a grade three 
worker.'* Grade three includes oc- 
cupations requiring only a few months 
of practical experience, such as baker’s 
roundsman, driver, or metal sprayer. 
It stands above such low-paid and un- 
skilled occupations as digger, porter, or 
deliveryman, while just above it, in 
grade three are such trades as hair- 


** Royal Labor Bureau, Jaarverslag (The 
Hague: mimeographed, 1962). 
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TABLE 13.—TRAINING ALLOWANCES AS APPROXIMATE PER. 
CENT OF WAGES IN SELECTED TYPES OF WORK, SELECTED 


COUNTRIES, 1963 


SS 


Single man 


Country and type of trainee 


Brick- 
layer 
RMA BA RV esas ve ce 2 yo 
France: 
Pastertalning TatGss. 3 s-cc eli. aces. 
Trainees eligible for private 
unemployment insurance..|........ 
Germany (Federal Republic): 
Recipient of average un- 
employment insurance 
ROOe OTS mtr. oP c hah is: 5 41 
Italy: 
Recipient of unemployment 
insurance benefits........ 22 
OG ge 9 44 
moited Kingdom.............. 1159 
RIP eR CATES ot cs fun edie 18 21 


Married man with wife and 
two children 


Manu- | Brick- Manu- 
Fitter | factur- | layer Fitter | factur- 
ing ing 

185 2/0 Maye 187 278 
250 Bee ee ee 3 58 “18 
 DO0L OOH Ok foes. 365-68 | 4 89-93 
5 42 6 44 5 60 5 60 6 63 
728 818 E39 7 48 8 33 
+55 10 42 9 46 958 10 47 
(+rent) |(+rent) | (+rent) 

170 eS ae: 11 84 soe be) 
1332 |’ 1435 | 13 [26] | 18 [41] | 14 [45] 


1 Minimum hourly 
October 1962. 

? Average daily factory earnings, men, 
March 1963. 

3 Average hourly earnings, Paris region 
October 1962. 

* Average hourly factory earnings, men 
and women, September 1963. 

5 Average hourly earnings, October 1962. 

6 Average weekly factory earnings, men 
and women, September 1963. 

7’ Prevailing hourly rate, Rome, October 
1962. 

8 Average hourly factory earnings, men 
and women, June 1963. 

® Minimum hourly rate, Stockholm, Oc- 
tober 1962. 

1 Average hourly factory earnings, men 
and women, September 1963. 

11 Minimum hourly rate, London, October 
1962. 

12 Average weekly factory earnings, men, 
March 1963. 


rates in Brussels, 


e 


13 Regular training allowance (average un- 
employment benefit) in Illinois as percent 
of minimum wage rate for bricklayer or fitter 
in Chicago; higher percent in brackets for 
married men reflect the effect of the pro- 
vision, adopted December 1963, for an 
addition of $10 more to the weekly training 
allowance if needed because of family respon- 
sibilities or duration of the training program. 
In nearly a fourth of the States (including 
Illinois), unemployment insurance laws pro- 
vide for small dependents’ benefits but it 
does not appear that a trainee could receive 
both the $10 supplement and the depend- 
ents’ benefits. 

14 Average regular training allowance in 
the United States as percent of average 
weekly factory earnings, men and women, 
December 1963; see comments in footnote 13 
on percents in brackets. 

Note: In countries providing family allow- 


ances, these allowances have been added both 
Footnotes continued on following page. 
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Footnotes continued from page 71. 

to training allowances and to wages in the 
percents in the right half of the table. 

Source: Data on training allowances are 
from official publications of the ministries of 
labor (or other relevant ministry) for each 
country or were supplied to me by govern- 
ment officials; data on family allowances are 


dresser, bricklayer, baker, and street 
mason.?® It will be recalled that in the 
middle fifties a married worker re- 
ceived an allowance equal to his un- 
employment benefit (80 percent of 
former earnings), while an unmarried 
worker received 70 percent of the 
minimum wage for an_ unskilled 
worker. 

The 1962 increase in the training 
allowance may have been partly re- 
sponsible for a modest increase in the 
number of trainees enrolled in Dutch 
training centers, which began in the 
fourth quarter of 1962 and continued 
during 1963. 


before completion of training continues 


However, dropping out 


to be a problem, particularly in cases in 
which a trainee finds he can take ad- 
vantage of black wages in the con- 
struction industry.”° 

The 1961 Belgian law, which liberal- 
ized eligibility for retraining, also pro- 
vided for a training allowance which 
was related to minimum wages. (It 
will be recalled that under the previous 
policy the trainee received his unem- 
ployment benefit plus certain supple- 


ments.) The allowance was to equal 


Industry and Labour, XIV, Nov. 11, 
1955, pp. 402-404. 

*° This problem was mentioned by a num- 
ber of persons whom I interviewed in The 
Hague in the late summer of 1963. 
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from European Economic Community, Etude 
Comparée des Prestations de Sécurité Sociale 
dans les Pays de la C.E.E. (Brussels: 1962), 
and from U.S. Social Security Administra- 
tion, Social Security Programs Throughout the 
World, 1967 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1961); and data on 
wages are from International Labour Review, 
Statistical Supplement. 


the wage fixed by the appropriate com- 
mission for the occupation for which 
the worker was trained, which varied 
somewhat by region, but was not to 
exceed 25.30 Belgian francs an hour, 
adjusted for changes in the retail price 
index.” Interestingly, when I was in 
Brussels in August 1963, I was in- 
formed that the allowance was 25 BFr 
(50 cents) an hour, but that wages 
had risen to a point at which this was 
When I re- 
turned to Brussels for a second visit 
in January 1964, I found that the al- 
lowance had been increased to 26.50 
BFr (53 cents) an hour, and that for 
the moment at least, labor market offi- 
In the 
Charleroi area, for example, wages for 
an unskilled worker were 30 to 33 BFr 
an hour, and, if he trained:to become 


proving inadequate. 


cials considered it adequate. 


a mason, he could expect to earn 40 
BFr an hour. Many workers, I was 
told, did not regard the 26.50 BFr al- 
lowance as representing too much of 
a sacrifice for a training period of 4 
or 5 months, with the prospect of an 
earnings increase of 7 to 10 BFr an 
hour awaiting them at the end of that 
period. Moreover, workers with de- 
pendents could receive family allow- 
ances, which are relatively high in 


* La politique de l’emploi, pp. 14-15. 


oe 
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Belgium, during the training period. 
The trainee is also eligible for a bonus, 
which varies from 900 to 1,800 BFr 
($18 to $36) according to the length of 
the course, and which is paid partly in 
cash during the training period, and 
partly, either in cash or kind (i.e., tools 
or equipment), at the end of the 
course. Moreover, a bonus of 500 BFr 
($10) is payable to a worker who has 
completed a training program success- 
fully and can show that, in the 12 
months following the end of the course, 
he has worked at least 6 months in the 
occupation for which he was trained.”? 
As we shall see in chapter 9, this last 
bonus is clearly related to the policy 
governing reimbursement of member 
countries by the Common Market so- 
cial fund (under which the member 
country receives 50 percent of the cost 
of retraining unemployed persons on 
the basis of the number employed in 
the occupation for which they were 
trained at least 6 months during the 
year following completion of training). 
The bonus is designed at least in part 
to encourage ex-trainees to reply to the 
followup questionnaires which are sent 
to them a year after completion of 
training. 

Basic training allowances are 
equated to minimum wages in France. 
Although the decree of 1946 had stipu- 
lated an allowance equal to half the 
minimum wage for an ordinary laborer 
for trainees in Government centers, the 


allowance was gradually liberalized 


and by 1957 was equal to the minimum 
wage, which varies somewhat by re- 


® Tbid., p. 15. 


Paris region. 


gion.”* Early in 1964, it amounted to 
1.882 Fr (38 cents) an hour in the 
The weekly training pe- 
riod was 40 hours, except in the build- 
ing trades, where the training period 
was 44 hours weekly, and an overtime 
rate was paid for the additional 4 
hours. Household heads with depend- 
ents also received family allowances, 
which are comparatively high in 
France, as in Belgium. . 

Until relatively recently, France had 
no unemployment insurance system, 
but unemployment assistance was 
available on a means test basis. How- 
ever, in 1958 an agreement was 
reached through collective bargaining 
by the chief employer and the labor 
federations, under which about 5 mil- 
lion French workers were to be entitled 
to unemployment insurance benefits 
amounting to 35 percent of wages.” 
The plan was to be financed by em- 
ployer contributions amounting to 0.8 
percent of wages and employee con- 
tributions of 0.2 percent, but with 
minimal unemployment in_ recent 
years, it has been possible to reduce 
these contributions. Compliance was 
made compulsory by a Government 


order of January 7, 1959 for all em- 


78 Qn minimum wage policies in France, 
see Adolph Sturmthal, Contemporary Col- 
lective Bargaining (Geneva, N.Y.: W. 
F. Humphrey Press, Inc., 1957), pp. 127- 
167 and “New Minimum Pay Standards for 
French Workers,’ Monthly Labor Review, 
78, January 1955, p. 86. On training al- 
lowances in 1957, see E. Rossignol, The 
Vocational Training of Adults, reprinted 
from International Labour Review, October 
195 7418. 

** Industry and Labour, XXI, January— 
June 1959, pp. 263-266. The number of 
persons covered by the plan amounted to 
about 7.6 million at the end of 1962. 
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ployers and workers in the industries 
affected by the agreement, which is 
administered by the Union Nationale 
Interprofessionelle pour TEmplot dans 
Industrie et le Commerce (UNE- 
DIC). 

Under a supplementary agreement 
adopted in November 1961, benefici- 
aries of the collectively bargained plan 
who enter a vocational training center 
receive, instead of the 35 percent, a 
flat daily training allowance, over and 
above the training allowance normally 
paid to trainees at the centers, amount- 
ing to 2.86 times the usual hourly train- 
ing allowance during the first half of 
the period and 3.43 times that allow- 
ance in the second half of the period.”° 
This brings the hourly training allow- 
ance in the first half of training to 
2.554 Fr and the second half to 2.689 
Fr. The addition has made a substan- 
tial difference to those eligible for it, 
as table 13 suggests. 

However, labor representatives 
interviewed in Paris com- 
mented that, although this arrange- 
ment worked well for individuals who 
had lost their jobs, the basic training 
allowance frequently offered an inade- 
quate inducement for a worker who 
had not experienced an involuntary job 
separation (and thus was not eligible 
for the supplement) to enter ordinary 
first-degree training, particularly if he 
were married and had dependents. AlI- 
though a married man with dependents 
would receive family allowances dur- 
ing training, his total compensation 
would still compare unfavorably, on 
the average, with his potential earn- 
ings plus family allowances. This 


whom I 


* Article 14 bis (Avenant G of Nov. 27, 
1961—modified) of the UNEDIC agree- 


ment. 
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consideration, as well as the upper age 
limits on admission, may help to ex- 
plain the decidedly youthful age dis- 
tribution of trainees in the French 
training centers, to be discussed later, 
as well as the absence of any appre- 
ciable number of married men. 

As we have seen, however, those en- 
rolled in training of the second degree 
are entitled to a total allowance equal 
to 80 percent of their former resources, 
but in this case married men are likely 
to be deterred from participating by 
the necessity of leaving home to enter 
one of the few centers in which such 
training is offered. 

The British Ministry of Labour has, 
in general, continued the policy which 
prevailed throughout the postwar 
period of equating the basic training 
allowance to the minimum wage for 
an agricultural laborer in Scotland. 
Allowances have been increased from 
time to time to keep pace with rising 
wage levels. In September 1962, 
however, training allowances were 
increased for men alone, while allow- 
ances for women were left un- 
changed.”® This decision, I was told 
by a Ministry of Labour official, was 
made at a time when there was grow- 
ing concern about labor displacement, 
or “redundancy,” as the British call it, 
growing out of technological and 
structural changes. Since then, both 
men and women have received several 
increases, the most recent of which, ef- 
fective December 1963, brought the 
basic training allowance for a man to 
160s. ($22.40) a week and for a woman 
to 127s. 6d. a week. A man with a 
wife and two dependent children 
under 16 years of age would receive 


*® See Ministry of Labour Gazette, LXX, 
October 1962, p. 387. 
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200s.27 Allowances, however, are 
lower for young people than for adults, 
ranging under the latest schedule by 
one-year-of-age steps from 55s. at age 
15 to 130s. at age 20 for a boy, and 
from 50s. at age 15 to 100s. at age 20 
for a girl. 

Despite the recent increases, dissatis- 
faction with the allowances paid in 
Britain is considerable in a number of 
quarters. The Trades Union Con- 
gress considers the allowances inade- 
quate and has pressed for larger in- 
creases than the Government has been 
prepared to grant. The National Eco- 
nomic Development Council has sug- 
gested a policy under which allowances 
would vary by trade and area, as do 
minimum wages.” Such a_ policy, 
however, would pose a political prob- 
lem for Members of Parliament repre- 
senting areas in which allowances 
would be relatively low. 

The fact that unemployment bene- 
fits, like most other social insurance 
benefits in Britain, are flat weekly 
amounts presents an obstacle to adop- 
tion of a policy of variable training 
allowances. However, the policy of 
flat social insurance benefits, which 
was strongly supported on egalitarian 
grounds in an earlier era, has come 
increasingly under question in recent 


7 Ibid., LX XII, January 1964, p.5. Ifa 
child is over 16 but is receiving full-time 
instruction in a school or full-time training 
as an apprentice, the child’s supplement is 
available until he reaches the age of 18. 
Family allowances are also available in Brit- 
ain, but do not apply to the first child in a 
family and are much smaller, relative to 
wages, than in France or Belgium. 

*8 National Economic Development Coun- 
cil, Conditions Favourable to Faster Growth 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1963), 
Dra. 


years under the impact of rapidly-ris- 
ing wages and living standards. The 
whole question is now being extensively 
studied by the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance, and the National 
Economic Development Council has 
pointed out that “there seems to be 
much to be said for the replacement 
of the existing National Insurance 
Scheme by a comprehensive wage- 
related contribution and __ benefit 
scheme<" 

In Sweden, flat training allowances 
are provided, even though unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits are related to 
earnings. The basic training allow- 
ance is 410 SKr a month (about $82) 
for an unmarried trainee, plus a rental 
allowance which varies from 85 to 125 
SKr a month according to the local 
cost of living. In the case of married 
men, a wife’s supplement of 55 SKr a 
month is available, as well as 45 SKr 
a month for each child under 16 years 
of age. A married trainee also re- 
ceives a rental allowance equal to the 
rent actually paid, and, if he must 
undergo training away from his home 
area, he is entitled to an additional 
allowance for his own rent equal to 
that of an unmarried trainee. More- 
over, the wife’s allowance may be 
raised up to a maximum of 140 SKr 
a month if the husband must live away 
from home during the period of train- 
ing. Family allowances are also pro- 
vided, but these are relatively small in 
Sweden. Youthful trainees 16 to 18 
years old attending beginner’s courses 
and living at home receive a study al- 
lowance of 50 SKr a month without 
a means test, but scholarships are also 
available on the basis of a means test, 


* Thid., p. 13. 
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as well as living allowances for youth- 
ful trainees living away from home.*° 
In the case of married women, the 
basic training allowance is subject to 
reduction on the basis of a means test. 

There is no statutory minimum wage 
in Sweden, but practically all wage 
rates are established through collective 
bargaining. Unemployment benefits 
range from 6 to 20 SKr a day on an 
earnings-related basis and are payable 
for a maximum of 6 days a week, un- 
der a system of unemployment insur- 
ance funds established voluntarily by 
unions but subject to Government reg- 
ulation and substantial public subsi- 
dies. ‘Thus the basic training allow- 
ance of 410 SKr a month is somewhat 
lower than the maximum unemploy- 
ment benefit available for a full month 
of unemployment but higher than the 
benefit which many unemployed work- 
ers would receive. Dependents’ sup- 
plements available for married trainees 
are roughly equivalent to those avail- 
able under the unemployment insur- 
ance system, but the unemployment 
funds do not provide rental allowances. 
Although an unemployed worker en- 
tering a training program may choose 
between receiving unemployment in- 
surance benefits (as long as he is eligi- 
ble for them) and training allowances, 
it is usually to his advantage to receive 
training allowances, not only because 
the total monthly amount received is 
likely to be larger, but also because he 
does not “use up” his days of eligibility 
for unemployment insurance, which 
are generally subject to a maximum of 


®° See The Swedish Institute for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, Social 
Benefits in Sweden (Stockholm: 1962), 
pp. 5-7. 
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156 days. Unemployment assistance 
is usually available for individuals not 
eligible for unemployment insurance. 

The comparisons presented in table 
13 must be interpreted in the light of 
the various provisions affecting train- 
ing allowances which have been dis- 
cussed above. Moreover, the wage 
rates which have been used as a base 
in the computation of percents are not 
precisely comparable from country 
to country. A further difficulty arises 
from the fact that the rates which I 
have used for bricklayers and fitters, 
which are based on a special ILO re- 
port, were those prevailing in October 
1962, whereas my information on 
training allowances relates, in general, 
to provisions in effect when I visited 
the countries in question between June 
1963 and January 1964. 

The comparisons may also be some- 
what misleading because of differences 
in wage structures, and the difficulty I 
faced in choosing the most representa- 
tive rate for purposes of comparison 
where several rates were available. In 
Stockholm, for example, average earn- 
ings of bricklayers in October 1962 
were more than double the minimum 
bricklayers’ rate, a considerably larger 
differential than in other countries 
where similar data were available. I 
chose in this case to use the minimum 
rate as a base for my computations, on 
the ground that it would more nearly 
represent the wage a trainee might ex- 
pect to receive immediately after com-— 
pletion of training and would prob- 
ably be closer to what he might have 
earned before entering training, but 
clearly I would have arrived at a con- 
siderably smaller percent had I chosen 
to use average earnings of bricklayers 
as a base. However, the results of my 
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computations are consistent with the 
statement by Rehn and Lundberg that 
the training allowances “amount to 40 
to 80 percent of the income of the 
industrial worker, depending on family 
size, rent, etc.” * 

On the whole, the percents probably 
provide a reasonably good indication of 
variations in training allowances as a 
percentage of wages from country to 
country. It should be noted that the 
married man with dependents appears 
to fare better, as compared with the 
single trainee, in West Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom 
than in France or Belgium. This is 
because these countries provide special 
dependents’ supplements for trainees 
(in West Germany in the form of sup- 
plements to unemployment benefits) 
which the employed worker does not 
receive. In Belgium and France, there 
are no special dependents’ supple- 
ments, but the married trainee with 
dependents receives the same family 
allowances which he would receive if 
employed, and these family allowances 
have therefore been added to both 
training allowances and earnings in 
the computation of the percentages in 
table 13. The policy of providing 
special dependents’ supplements in 
West Germany, Sweden, and_ the 
United Kingdom is clearly influenced 
by the fact that family allowances in 
these countries are small. In Italy, 
family allowances are relatively more 
generous, but unemployment benefits 
are very low—hence the need for spe- 
cial dependents’ supplements for mar- 
ried trainees. 

Although training allowances are by 
no means the only factor influencing 


* Rehn and Lundberg, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 


enrollment in training programs, there 
is evidence, as suggested previously, 


that where decisive steps have been 


taken to raise allowances in relation to 
wage levels, an increase in enrollment 
has tended to result. It should be 
pointed out, also, that in Italy, where 
training allowances are particularly 
low in relation to earnings (as are un- 
employment benefits), enrollment of 
adults in retraining courses has shown 
a considerable drop in recent years, 
although the number of young people 
enrolled in the courses for juveniles has 
tended to increase. 

Decisions to increase training al- 
lowances have clearly been influenced 
to some extent by increases in the max- 
imum duration of courses, since it has 
come to be generally recognized that 
an adequate training allowance is par- 
ticularly necessary as an inducement 
to undertake and complete a long pe- 
riod of training, especially for married 
persons with dependents. 


INCREASED FLEXIBILITY 
IN COURSE DURATION 


Although there are exceptions, vari- 
ations in the length of courses are 
greater and maximum duration is con- 
siderably longer in most of the coun- 
tries included in this study than was 
true in the early postwar period. 

‘ Variations in the duration of courses 
appear to be greatest in the Nether- 
lands and Sweden, where training pe- 
riods may range from as little as 3 
months in some trades to as long as 2 
years in some cases. Among the 


courses offered in the industrial city of 
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Norrkdping, Sweden, in 1963, the 
shortest was a course lasting 12 weeks 
for sewing machine operators, while 
the longest were courses lasting 72 
weeks for instrument repairmen and 
television repairmen. Between these 
extremes were courses in, for ex- 
ample, welding, 20 weeks; clerical 
work, 39 weeks; and courses for a 
variety of trades such as electricians, 
sheet-metal workers, cabinet makers, 
and homecraft lasting 48 weeks.*? 
Differences in the length of courses 
in the Netherlands are somewhat sim- 
ilar, although, as we have seen, the 
Dutch courses are almost entirely con- 
fined to the building and metal trades. 
Outside of Sweden and the Nether- 
lands, courses lasting longer than a 
year are exceptional. In Belgium, 
courses generally range in length from 
4 to 8 months; in France, they vary 
from 3 to 6 months for most manual 
courses, but from 9 to 11 months for 
second-degree courses (which some- 
times, as we have seen, are preceded 
by 3 months of preliminary training 
in mathematics) ; in Italy, the courses 
for adults conducted by the Istituto 
Nazionale per lAddestramento ed il 
Perfeztonamento dei Lavoratori della 
Industria (National Institute for the 
Training and Further Training of In- 
(INAPLI) 
21 weeks, but some of the other adult 


dustrial Laborers) last 


courses are longer, ranging from 6 to 


* I am indebted to Sylvia van Eltz, for- 
merly a staff member at the U.S. Embassy 
in Stockholm, for an opportunity to read 
her detailed notes on visits to a number of 
local employment offices in Sweden, which 
yielded this information on courses in 
Norrk6ping, as well as other interesting de- 
tails about labor market programs in various 
Swedish communities. 
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10 months; and in the United King- 
dom, courses tend to range from about 
6 months to a year in length. 

In West Germany, the 1955 regula- 
tions of the BAVAVG limiting course 
duration, in general, to 13 weeks, 
which were discussed in the previous 
chapter, were still in effect when I was 
there in the summer of 1963, although 
the possibility of liberalizing the reg- 
ulations was being considered. It will 
be recalled that in exceptional cases 
the duration of a course may be ex- 
tended up to 26 weeks. There is also 
a provision under which longer courses 
may be given with special permission 
from the president of the BAVAVG. 
In practice, the situation seems to be 
somewhat more flexible than these reg- 
ulations suggest. We saw how a se- 
quence of two 26-week courses was 
created to permit the training of elec- 
tronic engineers in Dortmund. Ap- 
parently, moreover, the practice of 
permitting a trainee to go on to more 
advanced training in a second course, 
after he has completed an_ initial 
course, is not uncommon. In several 
of the classes that I visited in West 
Berlin, which will be discussed in more 
detail in the next chapter, I was in- 
formed that some of the trainees would 
probably go on to further training in 
a more advanced course after complet- 
ing the first course. 

An extremely interesting aspect of 
Dutch training policies is the practice 
of permitting a trainee to enter a course 
at any time and proceed from one 
training assignment to the next more 
or less at his own pace. Looseleaf sets 
of instructions are used for each phase 
of the course, and a trainee who has 
had some previous training or experi- 


<< 
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ence in a given trade may be permitted 
to skip parts of the course. Moreover, 
he is graded on each assignment, and 
proceeds from one assignment to the 
next on the basis of his grades, receiv- 
ing a bonus for satisfactory perform- 
ance, as we saw in the previous chap- 
ter. Since the training takes the form 
to a large extent of supervised practi- 
cal work, rather than formal class in- 
struction, the fact that the members of 
a training class may be at widely dif- 
fering stages of the training period 
does not, according to Dutch officials, 
place the beginners at any particular 
disadvantage. 

As a result of these policies, some 
trainees may complete a course of 
training in less than the normal period, 
whereas others take considerably 
longer than the normal period. Thus, 
a chart which I was shown presented 
data on the average duration of train- 
ing for each trade, but an individual 
trainee might require a longer or 
shorter period to finish his training. 
Although the longest training pro- 
grams had an average duration of 
about 72 weeks, I was told that indi- 
vidual trainees in some instances might 
require up to 2 years to complete these 
longer This approach is 
strongly advocated by J. M. Hillenius, 
the director of vocational training for 
adults in the Netherlands. Among the 
advantages he emphasized in discussing 


courses. 


these policies with me was the fact 
that an unemployed person did not 
have to wait to enter a course and the 
fact that progression from one phase 
of training to the next on the basis of 
performance rather than a rigid time 
schedule contributed greatly to the 
thoroughness of the training. 
771-698 O—65———7 


The Netherlands is not the only 
country in which a trainee may efter 
a course at any time. Similar policies 
are followed to some extent in Bel- 
gium, France, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom, but I have the impression 
that the Dutch have placed more em- 
phasis on training instructions and pro- 
cedures which permit a trainee to 
proceed at his own pace than other 
countries. An official of the Swedish 
Labor Market Board admitted to me, 
for example, that although Sweden fol- 
lowed the policy of permitting an in- 
dividual to enter a course at any time, 
the Swedes had much to learn from the 
Dutch with respect to training 
methods. 

Furthermore, one of the advantages 
of this approach that was stressed by 
Hillenius—the fact that an unem- 
ployed person may be referred to a 
course without delay—will not exist in 
practice if the capacity of training cen- 
ters or classes is deficient. In France, 
for example, although training poli- 
cles permit a trainee to enter a course 
at any time, I was informed early in 
1964 that there were waiting periods 
ranging from 3 months to 21% years 
for admission to various types of 
courses. 

Criticism of the practice of permit- 
ting a trainee to enter a course at any 
time, was expressed by 
trainees who were interviewed in a 
study conducted by sociologists at the 
University of Ghent. The study in- 
cluded all 41 persons who were en- 
rolled in retraining programs in the 
city of Ghent in October 1959. The 
trainees, who were exclusively male 
and were being trained for the metal 
trades, were interviewed during the 
course of their training. The study 


moreover, 
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indicated that the fact that not all 
trainees began the program at the same 
time was a source of discouragement 
to those who entered late. However, 
the chief complaint, which was evi- 
dently expressed by a substantial pro- 
portion of the interviewees, was that 
the period of instruction was too short. 
Practical training was hurried, and 
theoretical instruction often did not 
sink in. The lack of a good general 
education, the investigators reported, 
usually accounted for the latter de- 
fect.2° Clearly there is a need for more 
studies of this type, in which trainees 
are interviewed during or after their 
training. 

It may well be that the practice of 
permitting a trainee to enter a course 
at any time is not very satisfactory if 
the course is too short, the instruction 
is hurried, and training procedures are 
not carefully designed to permit a 
trainee to progress to a considerable 
extent at his own pace, as in the Neth- 
erlands. Moreover, in comparing the 
Belgian and Dutch programs, it should 
be kept in mind that selection tests 
have been used infrequently in Belgium 
but are required of all applicants for 
training in the Netherlands. 

I have dwelt at some length on these 
Dutch policies and procedures, be- 
cause they differ so strikingly from 
those in the United States. 
I have been able to determine, Man- 


So far as 


53 See M. Versichelen, Onderzoek naar de 
Sociale en Psychologische Gevolgen van Ar- 
beidsmutaties, Seminar for Sociology, Na- 
tional University of Ghent (Ghent: mime- 
ographed, 1961), chapter 2. Two of the 
sociologists who participated in this group of 
studies spent several hours discussing their 
findings with me when I interviewed them 
in Ghent in August 1963. 
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power Development and Training 
Act policies do not ordinarily permit 
continuous training programs, of the 
type found in Government training 
centers in the Netherlands and a num- 
ber of other countries, which may be 
entered by trainees at any time (with 
the qualification that particular course 
offerings and entire training centers 
may be discontinued as a result of 
changes in the labor market). On the 
contrary, our policies require specific 
approval by State and Federal author- 
ities of each individual training project 
(though a project may in some in- 
stances involve a group of courses or 
the offering of a particular course 
more than one time), on the basis of 
a finding that there is an inadequate 
supply of workers in a particular oc- 
cupation in a given community and 
that there is a supply of potential 
trainees who are qualified for and 
could benefit from such training. As 
a project proposal proceeds through 
various stages up to final approval by 
appropriate Federal officials in a given 
State,*4 there are inevitable delays of 
weeks or months, during which poten- 
tial trainees may become discouraged 
and take unskilled jobs, drop out of 
the labor market, or mové away. Al- 
though the Dutch procedures may 
seem more appropriate for a tight labor 
market situation, there may well be 
some communities with a continuing — 
demand for particular types of work- 
ers in which experiments with proce- 
dures more closely approaching those 
in the Netherlands would be worth- 
while. 


%* For a general account of these proce- 
dures, see Manpower Research and Train- 
ing, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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RETRAINING AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION 


Where an unemployed worker re- 
ceives unemployment benefits while 
undergoing training, as in Italy and 
West Germany, the maximum length 
of courses tends to be governed by pro- 
visions relating to the maximum dura- 
tion of unemployment benefits, as we 
saw in chapter 3. However, trainees 
in West Germany are sometimes re- 
ferred to a second or even a third 
course, and this practice is facilitated 
by the availability of unemployment 
assistance of unlimited duration for 
persons exhausting unemployment in- 
surance benefits or for those who were 
ineligible for unemployment insurance 
in the first place. 

Where training allowances are sepa- 
rate from unemployment benefits, an 
unemployed worker who did not ex- 
haust his right to benefits before enter- 
ing training might be able to qualify 
for unemployment insurance if he 
failed to find employment after com- 
pletion of training, as we saw in the 
case of Sweden. On the other hand, 
nearly all these countries have provi- 
sions in their unemployment insurance 
laws disqualifying a worker from bene- 
fits if he refuses to undertake training 
to which he has been referred by the 
public employment service. The pro- 
visions differ, and in some countries 
the disqualification is for a limited pe- 
riod only: from 4 to 13 weeks in Bel- 
gium, according to the circumstances 
of the case; from 12 to 48 days, but 
normally 24 days, in West Germany; 


and for 6 weeks in the United King- 


dom.*° However, in France (under 
its unemployment assistance provi- 
sions) and Italy, the disqualification 
lasts until the individual has been re- 
employed for a long enough period to 
meet the qualifying provisions for 
benefits. Belgium has stricter provi- 
sions for women than for men. Con- 
cern over alleged abuse of the unem- 
ployment insurance system, with its 
unlimited duration of benefits, by mar- 
ried women who were not genuinely 
in the labor force led to adoption, in 
1955, of a special provision under 
which unemployed women who re- 
fused to participate in a training pro- 
gram were to be denied unemployment 
benefits until they had again met the 
qualifying provisions.*° It should also 
be noted that a number of these laws 
limit the disqualification to cases in 
which the refusal to undertake train- 
ing is “without good cause.” 

Since my interviews were chiefly with 
officials responsible for vocational 
training programs rather than for un- 
employment insurance, I did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining much information on 


*® See European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, High Authority, La protection des 
travailleurs en cas de perte de l’emploi 
(Luxemburg: 1961), pp. 46-47 and 132- 
133; International Labour Office, Legisla- 
tive Series, 1957—-Germany (FR) 3, par. 
79 (Geneva); and ibid., 1946—U.K. 3, 
par. 13. 

* Ibid., 1955—Bel. 2, par. 3. This re- 
quirement was intended in part to test the 
genuineness of the individual’s desire for 
employment. Although the intention was 
to organize special training courses for un- 
employed women, such courses were ap- 
parently developed only on a very limited 
scale. Expenditures for the purpose were 
very small and continued only a few years 


(appendix table A—4). 
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the operation of these provisions, and 
there appears to be little published in- 
formation on them. West German 
officials informed me that the number 
of cases of disqualification for refusal 
to enter a training program was very 
small, but it should be kept in mind 
that in West Germany’s extremely tight 
labor market most workers who lose 
their jobs are promptly reemployed 
without training. Only those whose 
prospects for employment are un- 
usually poor—chiefly unskilled work- 
ers in declining types of employment— 
are likely to be referred for training. 


SUBSIDIZED TRAINING 
IN INDUSTRY 


All the countries included in this 
study have provisions of some type for 
subsidized training or retraining of 
adults in industry, but, as was suggested 
in the previous chapter, the number of 
persons retrained under such provi- 
sions has, in general, been much 
smaller than the number retrained in 
government training courses. How- 
ever, there have been some indications 
in recent years that provisions of this 
type may become relatively more im- 
portant in the future than they have 
been in the past, particularly in situa- 
tions of threatened labor displacement. 
In any case, they are of interest in re- 
lation to our own retraining policies, 
which do provide for subsidized on-the- 
job training, although thus far this type 
of training has been much less impor- 
tant than institutional training in the 
Manpower Development and Training 
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Act program.*? In discussing Euro- 
pean policies, however, I shall avoid 
use of the term “on-the-job” training 
and refer instead to subsidized training 
in industry, because I have found that 
Europeans tend to interpret the phrase 
on-the-job literally, to mean training 
that is exclusively on-the-job and does 
not involve any type of classroom or 
group instruction. 

Traditionally, in most European 
countries, there has been a good deal of 
reliance on nonsubsidized training 
in industry, as in the United States, 
although it has been emphasized in 
some countries much more than in 
others. Training for semiskilled 
workers in manufacturing tends to 
be provided on an on-the-job basis 
and usually requires a comparatively 
short period, as in this country. For 
skilled workers, training is likely to be 
provided through apprenticeship pro- 
grams or through some combination of 
technical schools and apprenticeship 
training. Moreover, in the European 
countries with strong apprenticeship 
programs, apprenticeship tends to cov- 
er a much wider range of occupations 
than in this country. Public subsidi- 
zation of apprenticeship programs is 
also found in certain European coun- 
tries, financed in some cases through a 
special tax on employers.** 

Not only are there substantial varia- 
tions from country to country in the 
relative degree of emphasis on train- 
ing in industry, but there are wide dif- 


7 See Manpower Research and Training, 
op. cit., pp. 47-52. 

8 For a good recent account of differences 
in apprenticeship systems, see Gertrude Wil- 
liams, Apprenticeship in Europe: The Les- 
son for Britain (London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1963). 
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ferences of opinion with respect to the 
relative roles of industry and govern- 
ment in the provision of vocational 
training. Increasingly, however, it is 
coming to be recognized in most coun- 
tries that the appropriate division of 
responsibility between industry and 
government cannot be settled once 
and for all as a matter of theory or 
principle, that it has changed over the 
course of time, and that it is likely to 
continue to change in the future, along 
with changes in technology and in the 
occupational and industrial structure. 
As technology advances, basic educa- 
tional requirements are likely to in- 
crease, compulsory school-leaving ages 
to be raised (there has been a signifi- 
cant trend toward raising them in post- 
war Europe, though they still tend 
to be lower than in this country), and 
the relative role of educational insti- 
tutions to increase, as compared with 
training in industry. At the same time, 
there will always be a role for some 
training within industry, especially in 
the use of highly specialized equipment 
or in the application of particular 
methods or managerial policies. De- 
spite these general tendencies, a good 
deal of resistance to any important 
changes in the relative roles of indus- 
try and government, particularly in 
countries with especially strong ap- 
prenticeship traditions, such as West 
Germany and Switzerland, is still 
present. 

In the field of retraining for the un- 
employed, however, there has been less 
resistance to government intervention 
than in the field of apprenticeship and 
ordinary on-the-job training, with the 
result, as already suggested, that most 
countries have provisions of one kind 
or another for subsidized retraining in 


industry. The advantages of using 
subsidies as a means of inducing’em- 


_ployers to assume some of the responsi- 


bility for retraining the unemployed 
or those threatened with unemploy- 
ment are fairly obvious. Although the 
government shares in the cost of the 
training, the average costs per trainee 
tend to be much lower than when the 
government assumes the entire respon- 
sibility. Moreover, in some industries 
and for some types of production, the 
equipment is so specialized and expen- 
sive that the cost of maintaining up-to- 
date equipment in government train- 
ing centers is practically prohibitive. 
On the other hand, in much of West- 
ern Europe, as in the United States, 
there appears to be a good deal of em- 
ployer resistance against recruiting 
workers through the public employ- 
ment service, where unemployment in- 
surance recipients are generally re- 
quired to register. This is probably 
less true in West Germany and Sweden 
than elsewhere. In both of these 
countries, the public employment serv- 
ice has a superior reputation and main- 
tains effective relations with employers. 
In Sweden it handles some 25 to 30 
percent of all placements and in West 
Germany 40 percent, as compared with 
a proportion of about 20 to 25 percent 
in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. But for the most part re- 
cruitment channels in Europe are not 
very different from those that prevail 
in this country—workers hear about 
job openings through friends and rela- 
tives already employed in a given com- 
pany, and there is also a good deal of 
hiring “at the gate.” Moreover, the 
failure of employers to hire manual 
workers through the public employ- 
ment service probably reflects to a cer- 
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tain extent a feeling that they are less 
likely to find satisfactory workers 
among those registered as unemployed 
at public employment offices than 
through other channels of recruitment. 
This is likely to be true under tight 
labor market conditions, when the sup- 
ply of retrainable unemployed persons 
tends to be very small. 

Under these circumstances, even 
though a public retraining subsidy is 
available, employers apparently fre- 
quently prefer to recruit workers 
through their usual channels and, if 
necessary, train them on a nonsubsi- 
dized basis rather than become in- 
volved in providing subsidized train- 
ing for unemployed persons recruited 
through the public employment serv- 
ice. Furthermore—and these points 
were particularly stressed by Dutch 
labor market officials whom I inter- 
viewed—employers who do not main- 
tain close contact with the public em- 
ployment service are not likely to have 
heard about the availability of govern- 
ment retraining subsidies or, if they 
have, may object to the detailed re- 
porting and supervision that are fre- 
quently associated with training work- 
ers under this type of program. 

In addition, early experience with 
this type of approach to the problem 
of retraining the unemployed in such 
countries as Belgium and France, as 
indicated in the previous chapter, 
was not considered very satisfactory. 
Training tended to be subordinated, it 
was charged, to the needs of produc- 
tion, with the result that the training 
received through this type of program 
was not very thorough. 

Policies relating to the division of 
costs between the government and the 
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employer vary a good deal from coun- 
try to country. Moreover, in a num- 
ber of countries subsidies tend to be 
more generous for firms locating in de- 
pressed areas or in areas which have 
been designated for regional economic 
development. These policies will be 
discussed more fully in chapter 8. 

In West Germany, as we saw in 
chapter 3, the BAVAVG conducts 
some training programs under its own 
auspices but also frequently enters into 
agreements with a variety of other 
sponsors of courses, including commer- 
cial or technical schools, employers, 
chambers of commerce and industry, 
and unions. Its regulations provide 
that, before a training program is in- 
stituted, the local employment office 
must determine whether a course can 
be operated in a simpler or more eco- 
nomical way by another sponsor. The 
instruction is provided in a classroom 
rather than an on-the-job setting in 
most instances, but if the cosponsor is 
an industrial firm, it may be given on 
company premises in rooms not cur- 
rently being used for production, as in 
the case of a course for metal work- 
ers cosponsored by the BAVAVG and 
a machinery firm in Cologne.*® So far 
as I have been able to determine, the 
employment office may subsidize the 
wages of the trainee where necessary, 
and the division of costs of instruction 
between the BAVAVG and the co- 
sponsoring firm varies somewhat from 
case to case, depending on the nature 
of the agreement between the public 
agency and the firm. In a number of 
cases, apparently, the BAVAVG pays 


the instructor’s compensation, but the 


*® Accelerated Vocational Training . . ., 
op. cit. p. 176. 
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firm or other sponsoring agency pro- 
vides the space for the training and 
may provide the equipment. 

Although I was not able to obtain 
detailed information on the relative 
importance of employer-sponsored 
courses in recent years—it will be re- 
called that there has been a marked 
decline in the number of courses and 
trainees in West Germany since about 
1957—data reported to the OEEC on 
the sponsorship of courses conducted 
in 1957 are of interest. Among 107 
courses of a continuing nature involv- 
ing sponsors other than the public em- 
ployment service, 28 were sponsored by 
employers or by employer groups, such 
as the German Welding Techniques 
Association. ‘The others were spon- 
sored by commercial or vocational 
schools, unions, stenographer clubs, or 
religious organizations. There were 
also a large number of courses of a 
temporary or ad hoc nature, with a 
somewhat similar distribution of spon- 
sors.*° 

In Italy, also, courses may be spon- 
sored by a variety of agencies, includ- 
ing industrial firms. Sponsors must 
show that they have suitable equip- 
ment but, if their proposals for train- 
ing are approved, the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare pays for the 
costs of instructions, as well as the usual 
unemployment compensation and al- 


41 There are also 


lowances for trainees. 
special provisions for subsidized _re- 
training for employees of large firms, 


which will be considered in chapter 9. 


“ Thid., p. 41. 

“See the provisions of the Act of 1949 
on Placement of Unemployed Persons and 
Unemployment Assistance in Legislative 
Series, 1949, op. cit., Italy 2-A, pp. 17-18. 


In Sweden, the Labor Market Board 
has entered into arrangements with in- 
dustrial firms in some instances, in 
which the board provided the usual 
training allowances to the trainees, 
while the firm paid the costs of instruc- 
tion and additional compensation of 1 
SKr an hour to each trainee. However 
these arrangements involved retraining 
for employees who would otherwise 
have become redundant and will be. 
considered in chapter 9. Apart from 
such arrangements, I was told, sub- 
sidized retraining in industrial firms has 
largely been associated with Sweden’s 
“Jocalization”’ policy, i.e., its policy of 
stimulating industrial development in 
areas of higher unemployment, which 
will be considered in chapter 8. There 
have been a number of instances in 
which the Labor Market Board has 
purchased training facilities from en- 
terprises, but in such cases the firm 
has not been involved in any form of 
cosponsorship. 

Elsewhere, provisions for subsidized 
training in industry usually call for 
payment of a wage rather than a train- 
ing allowance or unemployment bene- 
fit to the trainee, and for partial gov- 
ernment subsidization of this wage. 
The most intriguing system of subsidi- 
zation is found in the Netherlands, 
where the Government has attempted 
to work out a formula which will par- 
tially compensate the employer for the 
difference between the productivity of 
a trainee and a fully trained worker. 
The arrangement applies to cases in 
which the firm is prepared to provide 
training for unemployed workers 18 
years old or older or for workers who 
are in danger of losing their jobs. Ex- 
ceptions to the lower age limit may be 
made if the trainee is an expected 
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emigrant *? or if he wishes to acquire 
some basic training in agriculture. 
Training methods and procedures are 
supervised by the public employment 
service. The training allowance or 
subsidy paid to the firm amounts to 
half of the weekly or monthly wage 
minus the estimated “achievement 
value” of the worker when he starts 
training, multiplied by the number of 
weeks or months involved in the train- 
ing period. ‘The length of the period 
is agreed upon in advance. On the 
theory that a trainee’s productivity will 
gradually approach that of a trained 
worker, the subsidy is paid to the firm 
in four installments at the end of each 
quarter of the total training period in 
progressively declining amounts of 40, 
30, 20, and 10 percent of the total 
training allowance. Under an amend- 
ment adopted in 1961, firms may 
not receive a subsidy for level-two 
training except in the case of plants 
that are less than 2 years old.** Apart 
from the special training allowance, 
the firms meet the costs of the training. 

The Netherlands is the only country 
for which I was able to obtain annual 
statistics on the number of trainees in- 
volved in this type of program. The 
data indicate that, although the num- 
ber continues to be comparatively 
small, it is now much larger than when 
this system was first adopted and in 
some recent years has represented 
nearly half of the total number of per- 


“” With its relatively high birth rate and 
rapid population growth, the Netherlands 
has had a policy of encouraging emigration 
through various forms of Government aid, 
as has Italy. However, this policy has 
tended to diminish in importance in recent 
years under tighter labor market conditions. 


“For a description of skill levels, see 
p. 124. 
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sons trained under programs adminis- 
tered by the public employment serv- 
ice. In 1961, the total number of 
workers accepted for subsidized train- 
ing in industry was 1,361, as compared 
with 56 in 1948, the first year of the 
program. However, there was a de- 
cline to 621 in 1962, which was attrib- 
uted by Dutch officials to the very 
tight labor market conditions prevail- 
ing.** 

Training under this subsidized sys- 
tem covers a somewhat wider range of 
occupations than training in the Dutch 
Government centers, although it is 
preponderantly in the metal trades. 
Other industries or occupations repre- 
sented in 1960 were diamond worker, 
building trades, chemicals, woodwork- 
ing, leather, rubber, textiles, agricul- 
ture, office worker, and miscellane- 
ous.*° 

In appraising the results of this 
Dutch policy, it is important to recog- 
nize that the procedures applying to 
firms in “problem” areas are much 
The employer is not required 
to enter into a special agreement with 
the employment service or to keep 
training reports, and it may also be ar- 
ranged that the training allowance be 
paid in full at the end of the training 
period. These simpler procedures 
may help to explain the fact that most 
of the firms providing training on this 
subsidized basis in recent years have 


simpler. 


“The data have been compiled from 
Jaarverslag, the annual yearbook of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health 
for various years, and from Arbeidsmarkt 
Beschrijving, its annual report on labor mar- 
ket conditions. 

“ Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health, Resultaten van de Vakopleiding in 
1960 (The Hague: 1963, mimeographed), 
p. 8. 
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been in the three northern provinces of 
Friesland, Groningen, and Drenthe, 
where the problem areas are chiefly 
located. Of interest, also, in this con- 
nection is the fact that I was informed 
by an official of the Swedish Labor 
Market Board that his agency had ex- 
perimented with a sliding-scale subsidy 
formula resembling that used in the 
Netherlands but had found it com- 
plicated to administer and had decided 
that a uniform subsidy for each week 
of training determined on a rule-of- 
thumb basis for firms in localization 
areas was preferable. 

Outside of the depressed areas, 
where the board of trade may subsidize 
the training of workers for firms estab- 
lishing or expanding plants in the area, 
there is very little subsidized retraining 
in industry in the United Kingdom. 
To the extent that it exists, it follows 
the lines of the agreements with joint 
industry groups which were discussed 
in the previous chapter. A _ special 
feature of some of these British ar- 
rangements is the provision for a pe- 
riod of employer-sponsored training, 
with wages in some cases subsidized by 
the Ministry of Labour, to follow an 
initial period of training in a Govern- 
ment center. There are somewhat 
similar arrangements in certain coun- 
tries for the long-term unemployed, to 
be discussed in the next chapter, and 
also for the disabled. 

Subsidized training within industry 
in Belgium in recent years has been 
conducted largely under legislation de- 
signed to stimulate the establishment, 
expansion, or reconversion of plants 
and in France under legislation to en- 
courage decentralization or reconver- 
sion of firms. Since these policies are 
aimed in part at preventing the dis- 


placement of a firm’s employees in 
cases of modernization or reconversion, 
they will be considered in chapter 9. 


INDIVIDUAL RETRAINING 


As suggested in the previous chapter, 
all the countries included in this study . 
have provisions under which the labor 
market authorities may refer individ- 
uals to courses offered under other 
auspices, such as commercial or tech- 
nical schools. If the individual meets 
the usual eligibility conditions for a 
training allowance, he will typically 
receive the same allowance as in a 
government retraining program, and 
his course fees will be provided. I 
shall not deal extensively with these 
arrangements, since the number of in- 
dividuals involved has tended to be 
very small, apparently chiefly because 
the courses available are not usually 
geared to the needs of the unemployed. 
The arrangement appears to be used 
chiefly for women desiring training in 
stenography or typewriting, and to 
some extent in nursing. It is also used 
in some cases to meet unusual training 
needs. 
was told of the case of a disabled 


In England, for example, I 


woman who, because she was found to 
have the requisite educational back- 
ground and some prior knowledge of 
the language, was referred for training 
in German and later successfully placed 
with a travel agency. 

The one country which seems to 
have made a particular effort to ex- 
pand retraining for individuals in re- 
cent years is West Germany. Under 
special provisions adopted in 1962, a 
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program of grants or loans without 
interest to individuals, to be adminis- 
tered by the BAVAVG, was initiated. 
These grants or loans are apparently 
available on the basis of need, and 
eligibility is not confined to persons 
who are involuntarily unemployed. 
Allowances can be granted for the 
maintenance of the applicant, his wife 


Retraining in Western Europe 
(or her husband) and children, and for 


training fees, any necessary travel ex- 
penses, and maintenance of his sick- 
ness insurance contributions. Between 
July 1962 and March 1963, approx- 
imately 21,000 applications were re- 
ceived by the labor offices under this 
program, and the average allowance 
granted was 1,530 DM. 
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OLDER WORKERS, YOUNGER WORKERS, 
AND OTHER SPECIAL GROUPS 


Auruoucu average unemployment rates are very low in 
Western Europe, age differentials in unemployment are frequently quite pro- 
nounced, and unemployment rates for some age and sex groups are high 
enough to create a problem of significant dimensions (tables 14 and 15). 
The pattern of age differentials in rates (or, where rates are not available, 
the distribution of unemployment by age) differs quite markedly from country 
to country, reflecting differences in labor market practices, the age structure 
of the population, social security policies, and other factors. Sex differentials 
also differ substantially, as does the pattern of sex differentials by age group. 


Although I have not been able to 
obtain recent data for West Germany, 
I was informed that the problem of 
unemployment among young people 
was negligible. Large proportions of 
both boys and girls leaving school (the 
compulsory school-leaving age is 14 in 
many of the Ldnder, but has been 
raised to 15 in a few of them) enter 
apprenticeship programs and remain in 
them until completion, with the result 
that the employment pattern for young 
people is extremely stable. Compara- 


tively low unemployment rates for 
young people in Great Britain are also 
evidently attributable in large part to 
the high proportion of young people 
entering apprenticeship or on-the-job 
training.’ In Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, wage practices under which the 
teenager is paid a differentially low rate 


*Cf. E. Kalachek and R. Westebbe, 
“Rates of Unemployment in Great Britain 
and the United States, 1950-1960,” Review 
of Economics and Statistics, XLIII, No- 
vember 1961, pp. 340-350. 
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TABLE 15.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED, BY AGE 
AND SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1960 AND 1963 


1 See footnote 1, table 14. 


Source: For France, Great Britain, and the 
United States, see source reference to table 
14. For Belgium, National Office of Em- 
ployment, Recensement annuel des demandeurs 
d’emploi: chomeurs complets a fin juin 1963 


Belgium France! Great 
(1963) (1960) Britain (1963) 
Age Age Age 
Men | Wom- Men | Wom- Men | Wom- 
en en en 
Otal schon 100.0 |100. 0 Total......|100.0 |100. 0 Totaliz .a: 100.0 | 100.0 
Under 20; 42.1" 058 Be SINE ZS Gye sao 35.5 | 24.6 || Under 18...2) mane 13.8 
2O fO-D55.ne- 4 Tal Weel WW Z0 toes is se 11.1 | 16.4.1 18to 1S ee 4.5 8.9 
S5ito SOc. ast bles Wales Il 25 wo 4... Te2 4 1826 ||, 20: to. 24 5o ae 9.6 192 
50 46:65% 5. 22 « 74.8 447-23 W 35-to 44...2.. 7.2.1 15.0 |) 25° to.345 ee 19.1 17.8 
45:10 B4.o 3. 50 14.0. | 14.1 |). 35 to 44a. 18.9 14.0 
SS to.04. vans One 9.0 |45 to 54-252 16.1 16.3 
oS or more...) 5.3 2.6 W 55 to: 59 eee | 8.9 
60 to 64..... Seek ta 
65 or mores. 2) siden Asal 
Italy Sweden United 
(1963) (1963) States (1963) 
Age Age Age 
All Wom- Wom- 
unem-| Men Men en Men en 
ployed 
‘Votalinccu: 100.0 |100. 0 ‘Totalaee:.. 100.0 |100.0 ‘Totale3.3. 100.0 | 100.0 
14:to- 30a e 43,6 103700 ir Under 18202-4)6.5-} 2527) | 14 tol OR eee 22.4 2508 
35 to SU 41:0 1543.6 1) 18 to21....... 5.4 | 12.7 || 20 to 247. 22s) 16.1 
50 or more. ..| 15.4 | 19.4 |) 22 to 24..... 4.2 4.3) 1) 25't0 S42 Tas et 
BS tO34 25). 10.4 9°34) 35) to 445 eee 1522 17.6 
SO tORAY wicks 13. 2.13.55) -45<to-S4e oan 14.1 14.2 
AS 40°94: oes 16.3. 015. 4 s5StoGs eee 11.4 7.4 
Le cd! ae 9-3 7. 51). 65, or mores, oes 1.8 
60 to 66..... 24.8 9.7 
(of re saa, e | AY) 1.4 


(Brussels: 1963), pp. 2-3; for Italy, Central 
Institute of Statistics, Rzlevazione Nazionale 
delle Forze di Lavoro, 10 maggio 1963 (Rome: 
1963), p. 40; and, for Sweden, Arbetsmark- 
nadsstatistik, No. 8, 1963, p. 17. 
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which rises gradually from 14 to 15 
years old until the adult rate is reached 
at 20 or 21 years old, encourage the 
employment of young people. In 
France and Sweden, on the other hand, 
unemployment rates for teenagers, par- 
ticularly young girls, are relatively high. 
Although I have not been able to make 
a special study of this question, the fact 
that a relatively large proportion of 
young people receive their vocational 
training in technical or commercial 
schools, rather than in apprenticeship 
or on-the-job training programs, in 
these countries apparently helps to ex- 
plain the comparatively higher unem- 
ployment rates for youth. A young 
person leaving a technical or commer- 
cial school tends to go through a pe- 
riod of joblessness before he gets his 
first job, and, like the young worker 
in the United States, is likely to expe- 
rience a number of job changes before 
he settles down in a relatively perma- 
nent job. Moreover, both France and 
Sweden have been experiencing a 
bulge in their teenage populations and 
associated problems of inadequate ca- 
pacity of their vocational training 
schools. In Italy, neither apprentice- 
ship programs nor technical schools 
have been especially well developed, 
and unemployment rates among young 
people are evidently relatively high, al- 
though I have not been able to obtain 
recent data on rates by age. 

In Sweden, particularly for women, 
and in Great Britain, particularly for 
men, unemployment rates in certain 


older age groups are higher, relative to 


average rates, than in the United 
States. An extremely large proportion 
of the unemployed in Belgium, espe- 
cially among men, is in the 50 and 
older age group. 
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It will be apparent to the reader that 
policies relating to the relative em- 


phasis on various age groups in govern- 


ment retraining programs, discussed in 
the two preceding chapters, are not un- 
related to these differences in unem- 
ployment by age. - However, the un- 
employment data would suggest a need 
for increased emphasis on training for 
older persons of both sexes in Belgium 
and for older men in Britain. | 
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More attention, as we have seen, has 
been paid to the problem of providing 
retraining opportunities for older work- 
ers in Sweden and in West Germany 
than in the other countries included in 
this study although, even in these coun- 
tries, older persons make up a relatively 
small percent of all trainees. In Swe- 
den, the proportion of trainees 45 years 
old or older increased from 12 percent 
in May 1961 to 15 percent in May 
1962, suggesting, as did my interviews 
with Swedish officials, that an increas- 
ing effort is being made to provide re- 
training opportunities for older per- 
sons. By comparison, the proportion 
of persons 45 years old and over among 
those starting training under the U.S. 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act program in 1963 was 10 percent.” 
Comparable data are not available for 
West Germany, but information on the 
age composition of trainees in three 


7 Manpower Research and Training, A 
Report by the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitted to the Congress March 1964 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964), p. 19. 
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presumably typical courses indicates 
that the proportions of workers over 
45 years of age were 7, 20, and 15 per- 
cent, respectively.* 

Older people unquestionably have 
more resistance to the idea of retrain- 
ing than younger persons, I was 
informed by Swedish officials. But at- 
titudes of older, as well as younger 
persons, have gradually become more 
receptive to retraining in the last 5 or 
6 years, apparently at least partly as a 
result of the efforts of the Labor Mar- 
ket Board to arouse interest in retrain- 
ing through publicity 
Older persons have in some cases been 
put into courses with younger persons, 


campaigns. 


and in other instances special courses 
have been developed for them. Ex- 
perience with special courses for older 
persons has not been very satisfactory, 
and I was told that it was unlikely that 
much emphasis would be placed on 

Older persons 
in courses with 


them in the future. 
tend to do better 
younger workers, where they appear to 
be stimulated by the progress of the 
younger trainees, whereas in the special 
courses for older persons there is an 
atmosphere of lack of confidence and 
enthusiasm which militates against the 
success of the training. Moreover, it 
is argued, training in a mixed age 
group Is likely to have better long-run 
results, because the older person will 
have to adjust himself to working with 
a mixed age group after training. 
Although I was not able to obtain 
information on what types of training 
were considered appropriate for older 
men, I was informed that “home 


* Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, Accelerated Vocational Train- 
ing for Unskilled and Semi-skilled Man- 
power (Paris: 1960), pp. 174 and 176. 
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samaritan” courses were considered 
particularly suitable for older women. 
Home samaritan work, like home- 
maker services in the United States, 
involves looking after old and ill per- 
sons in their homes, often on a part- 
time basis, thus relieving some of the 
pressure on hospital and nursing-home 
space. In both Sweden and Great 
Britain such services are provided free 
of charge on a means test basis from 
public funds to families who cannot 
afford them. 

In West Germany, the retraining of 
older persons has been particularly 
emphasized in West Berlin, where there 
was for many years a serious problem 
of unemployment among older persons 
who had formerly done white-collar 
work, often of a routine nature (e.g., 
handling ration cards), for the central 
Government when Berlin was the capi- 
tal of Nazi Germany. In the early 
fifties, it was virtually impossible for 
such persons to find jobs in West Ber- 
lin, where the unemployment rate was 
considerably above the average for the 
Federal Republic. In order to pro- 
vide support for this group, the so- 
called Notstandsprogramm  (emer- 
gency program) was developed, under 
which individuals worked on public 
work relief programs—involving such 
activities as recordkeeping in archives 
and other public agencies—for 9 
months and then received unemploy- 
ment benefits for 3 months, after which 
they went back on public work relief. 
In this way a limited number of work 
relief jobs was stretched to provide as 
much work as possible under a pro- 
gram which involved about 70,000 
people in 1951 and had gradually 
dwindled to 9,000 persons by the sum- 
mer of 1963, when I was in West Ber- 
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lin. Some of the original group had 
found jobs, some had died, and some 
had qualified for old-age pensions. 
As the employment situation in West 
Berlin gradually improved, and the 
prospect of placing these older people 
became somewhat more favorable, the 
Landesarbeitsamt (state labor office) 
undertook to retrain as many as possi- 
ble. Some were trained for sales work 
and some for manual jobs, but it was 
not easy to induce these ex-white-collar 
workers to accept the idea of training 
for manual employment, while some 
of the older women resisted getting out 
of the Notstandsprogramm and into 
regular work. 

In one of the classes which I visited 
in West Berlin, the participants were 
chiefly persons who had been on the 
Notstandsprogramm. They were being 
given a relatively simple type of train- 
ing for office work, including instruc- 
tion inarithmetic. Although they had 
been given aptitude tests before being 
admitted to the class, the course itself 
was designed as a kind of testing pro- 
gram to see whether the participants 
might be qualified for placement ef- 
forts or for further training. It was 
anticipated that only about 10 to 20 
percent would get jobs, and even those 
only after a second and more advanced 
course. This, of course, is an ex- 
tremely low placement rate, but it 
must be kept in mind that the people 
involved were chiefly permanent pub- 
lic charges. A_ retraining effort 
which resulted in jobs for even a small 
proportion of them probably repre- 
sented a worthwhile investment for the 
employment service, particularly in 
view of the fact that trainees in West 
Germany merely receive their unem- 
ployment benefits plus Taschengeld 

771698 O— 658 
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during training. As a result the-ad- 
ditional expense of retraining for un- 
employed persons over and above the 
cost of maintaining them on unemploy- 
ment insurance or unemployment as- 
sistance is not very large. Moreover, 
retraining and other labor market ad- 
justment programs in West Germany 
are financed mainly through unem- 
ployment insurance reserves, and, with 
minimal unemployment in recent years, 
there has been a tendency for unem- 
ployment reserves to pile up. In fact 
it has been possible to suspend contrib- 
utory payments, which are divided 
equally between employers and em- 
ployees, during certain periods.* Un- 
der such circumstances, it is probably 
easier for the Bundesanstalt fiir Ar- 
beitsvermittlung und Arbettslosenver- 
stcherung (Federal Institution for 
Labor Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance) (BAVAVG) to justify re- 
training programs which yield a poor 
return in terms of placement than it 
would be if the programs were fi- 
nanced entirely from general revenues. 

A second class in West Berlin in 
which the participants were chiefly 
older women (say, 45 or older) was 
one in bookkeeping, stenography, and 
typing. These women were nearly all 
divorcees who were receiving unem- 
ployment assistance (unless the ex- 
husband’s pay was high enough to 
provide sufficient alimony for their 
support). The course lasted 11 weeks, 
but was followed by another course 
lasting 13 weeks, to which the more 
qualified trainees would go on. 
Among those not qualified for the 


* Contributions were suspended from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1961, for example. See In- 
dustry and Labour, XXVI, Dec. 1 and 15, 
1961, p. 414. 
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more advanced course, about 50 per- 
cent would probably be placed in em- 
ployment, while some would be 
referred to training for manual work. 
Here again, the expected placement 
rate was far below the average for West 
Germany, which is about 80 to 90 per- 
cent, but the BAVAVG evidently con- 
sidered the expenditure a worthwhile 
contribution toward meeting a social 
problem and achieving an eventual 
saving of unemployment assistance 
costs. It should be kept in mind that 
unemployment assistance is unlimited 
in duration in West Germany and that 
the women who were wholly depend- 
ent on unemployment assistance would 
be permanent social charges unless 
they eventually found employment or 
remarried. A particularly interesting 
aspect of German policies, exemplified 
here, is that of referring those who do 
not do well in a white-collar training 
program to training for manual work. 
It is another example of German flex- 
ibility with respect to the duration of 
training, despite the seeming rigidity 
of the BAVAVG regulations on the 
duration of courses. In fact, I was 
told in West Berlin that the limitation 
on duration really meant very little, 
because of the fact that people were 
often referred to a second, or even a 
third or fourth course—apparently in 
some cases because they did well and 
would profit from further training, 
but in other cases because they did 
poorly and needed a different type of 
training. . 

Another interesting West Berlin 
class in which some of the participants 
were older people involved more ad- 
vanced training in office work than 
was being given in the first class. ‘The 
participants were better qualified, con- 
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sisting of unemployment insurance re- 
cipients who had lost their former jobs 
because the firm had gone out of busi- 
ness or needed fewer workers. At the 
time I observed the class, the trainees 
were carrying out a simulated program 
of processing purchase orders in a 
dummy firm, with each participant 
handling a particular assignment on 
the office staff of the firm. The ex- 
pected placement rate for this group 
was 40 percent, and it was anticipated 
that very few of the older members of 
the group would be placed.* Here 
again, however, those who were not 
eventually placed would be permanent 
public charges, since they would be 
eligible for unemployment assistance 
of unlimited duration once their un- 
employment insurance benefit rights 
were exhausted. 

In Belgium, there appears to be a 
difference in attitude toward the prob- 
lem of retraining older workers be- 
tween some of the officials in the top 
echelons of the Ministry of Employ- 
ment and Placement and those directly 
responsible for the vocational retrain- 
ing program. Formal age limits no 
longer apply to admission to the Gov- 
ernment training centers; now that 
selection has been transferred from the 
regional advisory committees to the 
directors of the regional employment 
offices under the 1961 legislation, but 
in practice most trainees are in their 
twenties or early thirties, and I observed 
no trainees who appeared to be over 


® All the expected placement rates cited 
for these West Berlin courses were estimated 
on the basis of previous experience with 
similar groups, and the base for the per- 
cent was the total number starting the 
course, including those who later dropped 
out 
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about 45 in the three training centers 
that I visited in Belgium. On my tour 
of the training center at Telexpo, I 
was told that the most favorable age 
for training was 20 to 30 years. As 
suggested in chapter 3, however, it was 
the difficulty of placing older trainees, 
rather than the difficulty of training 
them, that was stressed by M. Victor 
Martin, director of vocational training 
for adults, as the main reason for ex- 
cluding older persons. In his article 
on the new special centers for observa- 
tion and vocational selection, discussed 
in chapter 4, he commented that with 
respect to workers 55 years old and 
over, and sometimes with respect to 
those older than 50 or even 45, “the 
National Office of Employment is 
partially powerless to overcome reasons 
or prejudices invoked by enterprises 
with regard to their re-engagement.” ° 
However, in these centers, policies on 
admission of older workers appear to 
be somewhat more liberal than in the 
regular Government training centers, 
with trainees ranging in age from 25 
to 50 years.’ 

An adviser to the Minister of Em- 
ployment and Placement, however, 
suggested that those directly concerned 
with the retraining program were 
anxious to achieve a high placement 
rate as a justification for adequate ap- 
propriations for their program.* He 
felt that greater efforts should be made 
to adapt the programs to the needs of 
the 35 and older group, in view of the 


- °Victor Martin, Les centres spéciaux 
dobservation et de sélection profession- 
nelle, reprinted from Revue du Travail, 
October 1963, p. 4. 

Sibid.. p. 7. 

*Interview with M. J. Deroo, August 
1963. 
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age composition of unemployment in 
Belgium. British studies had _ indi- 
cated that older persons could be suc- 
cessfully retrained but that it required 
a longer training period. Negotia- 
tions were under way, he informed me, 
for a study of the learning capabilities 
of older persons at the psychological 
laboratory of the University of Ghent 
and for an interdisciplinary study of 
problems of older workers at the Uni- 
versity of Liége. He added that, un- 
der the impact of technological change, 
a good many workers were being dis- 
placed in Belgium, and that private 
collective bargaining arrangements ne- 
gotiated by the unions through the 
Conseils dentreprises (similar to the 
Comités d’entreprises in France) 
aimed especially at providing supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits for 
displaced workers in the older age 


groups. Early pensions have also 
been negotiated in some cases, as in 
many recent collective bargaining 


agreements in the United States. It 
should be added that the very wage 
practices, mentioned above, which en- 
courage steady employment for teen- 
agers in Belgium give the employer an 
inducement to let older workers go and 
replace them with younger workers. 

In evaluating retraining policies for 
older workers in Western Europe, it 
must be kept in mind not only that 
collective bargaining agreements in 
such countries as Belgium and England 
are beginning to include various special 
provisions to protect the displaced re- 
dundant worker, but also that the dis- 
placed older worker is considerably 
more likely to qualify for some type of 
public social security benefit than in 
this country. Extensive discussion of 
these provisions would be beyond the 
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scope of this report but pertinent as- 
pects are listed below. In Belgium 
unemployment insurance benefits of 
unlimited duration are available to the 
unemployed worker who is genuinely in 
the labor force and seeking work. Ex- 
tended unemployment insurance bene- 
fits are provided by West Germany and 
the United Kingdom ® to workers with 
substantial employment records in the 
preceding years. Provisions for regu- 
lar old-age pensions at age 60 (earlier 
under special conditions) contain the 
stipulation in West Germany under 
which a regular old-age pension (based 
on a formula under which the amount 
of the pension benefit depends on earn- 
ings adjusted for wage changes and 
the individual’s years of service) be- 
comes payable from age 60 on if the 
individual has been unemployed a year 
or more. France pensions workers 60 
years old with enough years of con- 
tribution; Italy sets pensionable ages 
of 60 for men and 55 for women. In- 
validity (permanent disability) insur- 
ance systems with eligibility consider- 
ably more liberal than under our 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability In- 
(OASDI) 
helpful in combating the problem of 


surance are significantly 


income maintenance for displaced 


older workers. And unemployment 


assistance systems on the basis of 
need—in West Germany these extend 


°For more extended discussion of these 
provisions, see my paper on “National Re- 
tirement Policies and the Displaced Older 
Worker,” to be published in the proceedings 
of the Sixth International Congress of Ger- 
ontology, Copenhagen, August 1963. See 
also my article on “U.S. Welfare Policies in 
Perspective,’ Industrial Relations, II, 
February 1963, pp. 33-61. 
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for an unlimited period—provide pro- 
tection for unemployed persons not 
eligible for any other type of social 
security benefit. 

Even so, as our discussion of retrain- 
ing programs for older persons in West 
Berlin has suggested, an investment in 
retraining for older persons may be 
highly justifiable in terms of reducing 
social security costs as well as in terms 
of making possible a higher income and 
perhaps a more rewarding life for some 
of the individuals involved, despite the 
fact that the expected placement rate 
may be quite low and the total period 
of training relatively long. Where 
tight labor market conditions and min- 
imal unemployment prevail, such an 
investment can be easily financed 
through the unemployment insurance 
reserves that are likely to accumulate. 
The high average cost per trainee and 
the particularly high average cost per 
placed trainee, however, may be more 
difficult to justify under conditions of 
heavier unemployment, when the num- 
ber of unemployed workers of prime 
working age who are qualified for re- 
training is large and when the pros- 
pects of placing older retrained persons 
The cost and 
probable returns of such an effort need 


are extremely poor. 


to be carefully weighed against alterna- 
tive approaches involving greater em- 
phasis on work relief programs and/or 
more adequate income maintenance 
policies for older displaced workers. 
Before leaving the subject of older 
workers, mention should also be made 
of Belgium’s policy of subsidizing the 
employment of workers who are difh- 
cult to place because of age or disabil- 
ity and West Germany’s similar policy 
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of subsidizing the employment of the 
long-term unemployed. 

The Belgian policy dates, as do many 
of the other recent changes in employ- 
ment policy in Belgium discussed in 
chapter 4, from the series of decrees en- 
acted early in 1961. Unemployed 
workers who are eligible for subsidized 
employment include: 


(1) Those who, in the course 
of the 18 months preceding place- 
ment, received unemployment 
benefits during at least 12 months 
and who, at the time of placement, 
were at least 55 years of age in the 
case of wage earners and at least 
40 years of age in the case of white- 
collar workers (although these 
age limits may be adjusted admin- 
istratively for various regions, oc- 
cupations, and industries) ; 

(2) Those who, in the course 
of the 9 months preceding place- 
ment, received compensation dur- 
ing at least 6 months and whose 
earning capacity, at the time of 
placement, is reduced by 30 per- 
cent because of a physical handi- 
cap or 20 percent because of a 
mental handicap."° 


An employer hiring a worker under 
this program 
amounting to 20 percent of the work- 


receives a_ subsidy 
er’s remuneration for the first 6 months 
of employment, 15 percent for each of 
the 3 months which follow, and 10 
percent for the last 3 months. Re- 
muneration is defined to include mini- 
mum wages fixed by collective agree- 
ments or by custom and social charges 


*® Ministry of Employment and Labor, 
La politique de Vemploi (Brussels: no 
date), pp. 33-35. 
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(costs of fringe benefits) resulting 
from legal provisions or collective 
agreements. 

Since there have been various pro- 
posals for subsidized employment of 
older or handicapped workers in the 
United States, Belgium’s early experi- 
ence under this legislation, as discussed 
in the 1962 annual report of the Na- 
tional Office of Employment, is worth 
quoting at length: . 


The application of these provi- 
sions has resulted in 620 sub- 
sidized placements in 1962. 

They represent only part of the 
placements of handicapped or 
older persons effected by the 
ONEM;; there have also been 
13,180 non-subsidized placements 
of difficult-to-place unemployed 
persons. In about 2,900 of these 
cases, no application for subsidy 
on the part of the employers was 
involved; in the 10,280 other 
cases, the unemployed workers 
met the criteria for inaptitude or 
age fixed in the decree, but had 
the 


period of unemployment. .. . 


not experienced required 

The relatively small number of 
subsidized placements suggests 
that employers attach only slight 
importance to the advantages of- 
fered by the decree of February 
20, 490: 

It seems, according to informa- 
tion received on this subject, that 
the rate of subsidization of the 
wage is considered insufficient 
and that it involves administra- 
tive formalities which, however 
necessary they may be, are a source 


of complications, particularly un- 
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welcome when the worker aban- 
dons his job after some days of 
employment or must be dismissed. 

Certain employers show reluc- 
tance to employ an older or handi- 
capped worker. They anticipate 
absenteeism of those involved and 
a decrease in the output of the 
establishment. They point out 
that in numerous cases the voca- 
tional training of these workers 
involves important expenses and 
that the moral obligations of pro- 
viding employment above all for 
their own handicapped employees 
leads them to reserve light occu- 
pational assignments for persons 
with a number of years of employ- 
Ment ithe rm. on, 

It has also been shown that the 
majority of the handicapped are 
found in the group of ordinary 
laborers with a lack of qualifica- 
tions and often a varied employ- 
ment history. 

Finally, it is necessary to em- 
phasize the special character of 
numerous jobseekers embittered 
by successive failures which they 
have experienced in the course of 
periods of inactivity which have 
sometimes been long. 

All these factors indicate that 
the task of the placement services 
of ONEM is difficult and requires 
personnel with a special dedica- 
tion.” 


West Germany’s program for the 
long-term unemployed has been in op- 
eration since 1956, includes emphasis 
on retraining, and appears to have been 


“ National Office of Employment, Rap- 
port Annuel, 1962 (Brussels: 1963), pp. 
34-35. 
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reasonably successful, although, as in 
the case of the early experience with 
the Belgian law, the number of em- 
ployers who hire workers under its 
provisions is apparently rather small. 

According to the most recent regu- 
lations of the BAVAVG governing the 
operation of this program, issued in 
June 1963,” subsidies are available for 
employers who hire long-term unem- 
ployed workers and probably are in a 
position to provide a permanent job 
for them. Persons who have received 
unemployment benefits uninterrupt- 
edly for at least 52 weeks, or at least 
26 weeks in the case of those 45 years 
old and older, are considered as long- 
term unemployed. Periods of incapac- 
ity for work or periods of employment, 
including self-employment, up to 13 
weeks, may be counted as part of the 
period of unbroken unemployment. 
The period and amount of the subsidies 
will depend on the circumstances of 
the particular case, especially the dura- 
tion of the individual’s unemployment 
and his age. Ordinarily the duration 
of the subsidy period is not to exceed 
26 weeks, but the president of the 
BAVAVG can extend it in exceptional 
cases. The subsidy will normally 
amount to 50 percent of the gross com- 
pensation but can be increased to 70 
percent for the first 26 weeks in excep- 
tional cases. In most cases the subsidy 
is to be paid in the form of a grant but 
in some cases it can take the form of a 
loan. 

A report on the first year of opera- 
tion of this program indicated that 480 


” Federal Institution for Labor Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, Richtlinien 
zur Férderung der Arbeitsaufnahme vom 7. 
Juni 1963 (Nuremberg: 1963), especially 
pp. 11-12. 
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men and 999 women among the long- 
term unemployed had been given 
special training programs, chiefly in 
public courses, but in some cases in 
collaboration with firms or on an indi- 
vidual basis. The choice of occupa- 
tions for which the long-term unem- 
ployed were to be trained had to take 
into account local employment possi- 
bilities as well as the applicant’s per- 
sonal qualifications and aptitudes. 
The men had been trained chiefly in 
woodworking trades, in various rela- 
tively unskilled occupations in the 
metal trades, and in some cases for 
simple office work. The women, on 
the other hand, had been trained 
chiefly in traditionally female occupa- 
tions, such as sewing, mending, house- 
hold work, and nursing. By the end 
of the year, despite the fact that the 
first period of training had ended just 
before Christmas, 11 percent of those 
who had received the special training 
had found permanent employment, 
while it had been possible to transfer 
others to the regular vocational train- 
ing courses for adults." 

Although I have not been able to 
obtain more recent statistical informa- 
tion on the operation of this program, 
I was told by German officials whom I 
interviewed that the program had 
worked out reasonably well, in the 
sense that employers who had hired 
workers under its terms were usually 
satisfied with the results. 
not many employers have been at- 


However, 


tracted to the idea of hiring the long- 
term unemployed under its terms, and 
those who have participated have been 
chiefly small- and medium-sized firms. 


% Industry and Labour, XVII, June 1, 
1957, pp. 443-444. 
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By far the largest program for the 
training of youthful unemployed work- 
ers, among the countries included in 
this study, is found in Italy. As the 
unemployment rate in the country has 
declined, there has been a tendency for 
the number of adults 
courses for the unemployed to de- 
crease. At the same time increased em- 
phasis has been placed on the develop- 
ment of training centers for youth, and 
the number of young persons enrolled 
in courses under the sponsorship of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Provi- 
sion has increased. With a school- 
leaving age of 14, inadequate enforce- 
ment of compulsory school attendance, 


enrolled in 


particularly in southern Italy, and a 
large proportion of young people in 
low-income families who cannot af- 
ford to continue their education be- 
yond the elementary school, the need 
for special programs for unemployed 
and inadequately trained young per- 
sons is considerably more acute than 
in northern Europe. The problem of 
illiteracy is still serious, even among 
young people, in Italy. Although the 
proportion of illiterates is highest in 
the-southern part of the country, the 
heavy migration from the south to the 
north helps to explain a substantial 
problem of illiteracy in the northern 
cities as well.1* Moreover, it was not 
until the enactment of a law relating 
to apprenticeship in 1955 that there 
was any appreciable development of 


See Bruno Lesbo, “Formazione profes- 
sionale: una politica per il mezzogiorno,” 
Qualificazione: Rivista dell’ INAPLI, Janu- 
ary—February 1963, pp. 27-42. 
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apprenticeship programs in Italy, and 
the technical schools system 1s less ex- 
tensive than in many of the countries 
of northern Europe. 

As indicated in the previous chap- 
ter, the number enrolled in courses for 
young persons financed by the Minis- 
try of Labor and Social Provision 
increased from 159,000 in the fiscal 
year 1962 to 163,000 in fiscal 1963. 
These courses—sometimes referred to 
as “normal” courses—are actually not 
confined to unemployed young persons, 
but are for those 14 to 18 years old not 
attending school and not in apprentice- 
ship programs, or for older persons (up 
to 40 years old) who are employed 
but desire to obtain better jobs.’° 
Although trainees receive instruction 
free of charge, they do not receive 
The courses for 
young people are apparently given 
chiefly in Government training centers, 
but the Ministry also sponsors evening 


training allowances. 


classes for employed persons. In 
southern Italy there are, in addition, 
courses sponsored by the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno (Fund for the Mezzo- 
giorno region). Ministry of Labor 
courses for young people last approx- 
imately 2 years and involve consider- 
ably more basic training than the 
courses for adults. They are also 
much more varied—including  sub- 
stantial emphasis on agricultural train- 
ing, training in office work, and train- 
ing for a variety of professional and 
service occupations, as well as the more 
usual manual training (table 16). 
There has evidently been something 


of a problem over the division of re- 


* Cf. Vera Lutz, Italy: A Study in Eco- 
nomic Development (London, New York, 


and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1962), p. 240. 
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sponsibility between the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Labor 
in the vocational training of Italian 
youth. A joint circular issued April 
15, 1959, stipulated that the two agen- 


TABLE 16—TRAINEES EN- 
ROLLED IN COURSES FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS, FINANCED 
BY THE ITALIAN MINISTRY 
OF LABOR, 1962-63 


Types of training Trainees 
‘Total: Numbers... 2. eee 163, 000 
Percent distribution....... 100. 00 
Metal. i. 250.552 4, Gee 25. 66 
Electrical <7 ; . «0a: eee 11. 42 
Office «5 sis See ae 9725 
Building... Js... 2:2 . ase gee 3.47 
Professional. ...:. 1.4.3 eee 2 
Woodworking, furniture, etc... .. 2. 70 
Hotel and restaurant... 73>. eee 2. 41 
Apparel work and interior 
decoration . . 3.42.0: ce eee 2. 00 
Photography... . . >7..f....0 eee 1. 80 
Hunting and fishing: - 927s 18 
Sale$..ccc:cvinde st 2 gee 1326 
Chemi¢al 2. 0)... «i535 7 96 
Sanitary and hygienic services... . Bs) 
Treatment of nonmetallic 
minerals) (Osc. ae 2 sit 
Textile, . 45.0. 2003 aan ae - GF 
Processing of food and beverages. . 24 
Leather ; 2)? %s 32 eae #i3 
Communications... :..+.5,0ueeme Pe 
Entertainment... . 55. .2--eeee .09 
Occupations in the paper and 
paperboard industry.......... . 06 
Courses for hostesses....:.......% . 04 
Language courses for emigrants. .| 02 
Agricultural... o.0: des) eee 31. 60 
Other: wv 22g: eos ey a , wae 


Source: Ministry of Labor and Social 
Provision, Direzione Generale dell’orienta- 
mento e dell’addestramento professionale 
det lavoratori (Rome). 
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cies should not compete but should 
integrate their efforts, and that the 
courses provided by the Ministry of 
Education were to be given in voca- 
tional schools and were intended for 
persons 14 to 18. The Ministry of 
Labor’s courses were to aim at ena- 
bling young people who for any reason 
had been unable to attend regular 
vocational school to acquire basic 
technical training and were to be given 
in vocational training centers. More- 
over, legislation which had recently 
been approved at that time provided 
that the courses of the Ministry of 
Labor were intended, generally speak- 
ing, for young persons over 18 years 
old.*° However, it would appear that 
the Ministry of Labor’s courses ac- 
tually include a good many young 
people under the age of 18.17 

In Sweden, the training program of 
the Labor Market Board includes be- 
ginners’, advanced, and retraining 
courses. Young persons 15 to 25 years 
old who cannot be accommodated in 
the regular vocational schools or who 
cannot get a job may enroll in the 
beginners’ courses. These courses 
were started during the recession of 
1958-59, when young people in some 


“Industry and Labour, XXII, Nov. 15, 
#9299, pp. 336-338. 

” According to Aldo Pallavicino, director 
of the Istituto Nazionale per l’Addestra- 
mento ed il Perfezionmento dei Lavoratori 
della Industria (National Institute for the 
Training and Further Training of Indus- 
trial Laborers) (INAPLI), the so-called 
extrascholastic and special training courses 
for youth are intended for young people who 
have reached the age of 14 and cannot af- 
ford a regular school. See his article, 
“Esperienze italiane in materia di formaz- 
ione professionale dei lavoratori,” in 
Qualificazione: Rivista dell’INAPLI, July— 
August 1963, pp. 29-34. 
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areas were hard hit by unemploynient, 
and, because of shortages of capacity in 
the regular vocational training school 
system, it was considered desirable to 
organize beginners’ courses for un- 
employed youth. However, in recent 
years, young persons have represented 
a declining proportion of trainees in 
the courses sponsored by the Labor 
Market Board. Although 23 percent 
of the males and 24 percent of the 
females who began training in 1960, 
according to a followup sample survey, 
were under 18 years old, the propor- 
tion of trainees in this age group had 
fallen to 10 percent for males and 9 
percent for females by October 1963.18 
Moreover, it will be recalled that in 
1962 the lower age limit was raised to 
21, although exceptions may be made 
for young persons who are given train- 
ing allowances by the Labor Market 
Board to permit their attendance at 
Government trade schools. According 
to a report issued in that year, the board 
intended to confine beginners’ courses 
in the future to backward young peo- 
ple, since in this field the resources of 
the ordinary vocational training system 
were considered inadequate. 

Sweden’s policy of providing a study 
grant of 50 SKr a month for any stu- 
dent 16 to 18 years old attending its 
tuition-free vocational training schools 
and other secondary schools reduces 
the need for a special program of 
courses for unemployed young people 
under 18. This basic grant is avail- 
able without application, but students 
may also apply for other study grants, 


* Royal Labor Market Board, Under- 
sokning Rérande Personer som Under Ar 
1960 Pabérjade Yrkesutbildning fér Arbet- 
slosa, Arbetsmarknadsstatistik, No. 2B, 1964 
(Stockholm), p. 6. 
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while maintenance grants are available 
for those who must live away from 
home to attend school, and _ state 
scholarships as well as travel allow- 
ances are available on a means test 
basis for those who show aptitude for 
study.° However, the number of 
young people in Sweden has been in- 
creasing quite rapidly, as a result of a 
relatively high birth rate during and 
after the war, and the number of ap- 
plicants for admission to the vocational 
schools greatly exceeds their capacity. 
It was reported in 1962 that only a 
little over 50 percent of the applicants 
could be accepted.”° 

It will be recalled that in Belgium 
there have been provisions permitting 
the admission of young people 18 to 
21 years old who meet stipulated con- 
ditions with respect to previous em- 
ployment into the Government train- 
ing centers since 1961. Although I 
have not been able to obtain recent 
statistical information on the propor- 
tion of trainees in this age bracket, I 
have the impression it is fairly sub- 
stantial. Moreover, in view of the 
shortage of building trades workers, 
the unions are exerting pressure to 
drop the lower age limit for this type 
of training to 16. They argue that 
training for the building trades is not 
very well developed in the technical 
schools and thus there is no problem of 
competing with them. 

In Britain, the only special provi- 
sion for youth in the Ministry of 
Labour’s program takes the form of a 


* Swedish Institute and other cooperat- 
ing organizations, Social Benefits in Sweden 
(Stockholm: 1962), pp. 5—7. 

Tore Hessler, Survey of the Swedish 
Vocational School System, The Swedish 
Institute (Stockholm: 1962), p. 1. 
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policy inaugurated in 1960 under 
which the first year of apprenticeship 
training in certain trades is given in 
the Government training centers. 
The plan aims at encouraging empha- 
sis on basic training in the first year of 
apprenticeship and is considered par- 
ticularly advantageous for small em- 
ployers who do not have the facilities 
for offering such training. The ap- 
prentices to be trained under the plan 
are nominated by their employers, who 
are responsible for paying regular 
apprenticeship wages, national insur- 
ance contributions, and day-release 
course fees. The Ministry of Labour 
pays traveling expenses where these ex- 
ceed Is. 6d. a day, and provides free 
lodging or a lodging allowance for boys 
who must live away from home. It 
was reported in 1963 that the total 
number of available places for such 
training had increased to 800—limited, 
thus 
(metal) trades, radio and electronics 


far, to certain engineering 
servicing, electrical trades, and sheet 


When I 
visited the training center at Perivale 


and plate metal work.? 


in the outskirts of London, I was in- 
formed that the local technical school, 
where the boys went for’ their day- 
release training, chiefly in mathematics, 
had cooperated very well with the 
center. 

Although France does not have a 
special program for youth, the lower 
age limit for admission to Government 
training centers is 17, and, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, the proportion 
of trainees in their late teens is very 
substantial. ‘The accent on youth in 


** Ministry of Labour Gazette, LXXI, 
November 1963, p. 435. 
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the French program was defended by 
virtually all those whom I interviewed 
in Paris. For one thing the French 
are concerned about the bulge of young 
people currently entering the labor 
market and about the fact that the 
unemployment rates for teenagers, 
though not alarmingly high, are con- 
siderably higher than for other age 
groups. For another, adequate train- 
ing for young people is considered es- 
sential in relation to the problem of 
equipping the labor force to meet pres- 
ent and future technological changes. 
Moreover, there is a good deal of 
criticism of the technical schools in 
France, on the ground that they have 
not kept pace with technological 
change and do not have adequate 
capacity or equipment. A represent- 
ative of the Force Ouuriére (one of 
the three major labor federations) in- 
formed me that the problem of labor 
force adjustment for those in the 17- 
to 21-year-old bracket is a difficult one. 
Many leave school at 17 years old with 
inadequate training and do not succeed 
in getting very good jobs. After a few 
years in the labor force, they are called 
up for compulsory military training (in 
practice at 19 years and 6 months old). 
When they get out of the army, what- 
ever skills they may have had are rusty 
and they are poorly equipped to re- 
enter the labor market. 

In recognition of this problem, a pro- 
gram of collaboration has been devel- 
oped among the ministries of the army, 
labor, and national education. Young 
men are given as much training as pos- 
sible while they are in the army within 
the limits posed by legitimate military 
needs. ‘They are also given lectures 
on labor market conditions, opportu- 
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nities in the various trades, and means 
of access to information which will 
help them to make an informed choice 
with respect to their future careers. 
The program involves the establish- 
ment of contacts between the young 
men and representatives of the employ- 
ment service while they are still in the 
army, so that.they can be promptly 
placed in an appropriate job or re- 
ferred for training in a government’ 
center when they are discharged.”? 

The other side of the coin is that 
there is not a great deal of concern 
over the problem of older workers in 
France. Although older people who 
lose their jobs have difficulty achieving 
reemployment, the number involved 
is not large, as the data in table 14 
suggest. Union representatives argue 
that the problem of unemployment 
among older workers would be more 
serious if their job security had not 
been protected through collective bar- 
gaining. 


WOMEN 


As our discussion of types of train- 
ing has indicated, the only two coun- 
tries included in this study which place 
substantial emphasis on retraining op- 
portunities for women are West Ger- 
many and Sweden. There is, however, 
one important difference between these 
two countries. In West Germany, a 
woman would not be entitled to income 


maintenance during a program of re- 


*4“Tes aspects nouveaux de la politique 
de V’emploi,” Revue Frangaise du Travail, 
XVII, April-June 1963, p. 16. 
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training unless she could qualify for 
unemployment insurance or unemploy- 
ment assistance. A married woman 
wishing to enter the labor force would 
be eligible neither for unemployment 
insurance nor for unemployment as- 
sistance, so far as I have been able to 
determine. In Sweden, however, a 
married woman may qualify for a full 
training allowance on a means test 
basis and may receive a reduced train- 
ing allowance if her husband’s income 
is such that she cannot qualify for the 
full allowance. Moreover, I have the 
impression that the means test is not 
enforced very stringently, although I 
did not get detailed information on 
the amounts of family income that 
would be associated with reductions in 
allowances. A representative of the 
local employment service who accom- 
panied me on a visit to various train- 
ing programs in Stockholm commented 
that “some” local offices might deduct 
part of the training allowance in the 
case of a married woman whose hus- 
band had a “‘sizable” income. Among 
married female trainees getting at 
least the full training allowance of 410 
SKr a month with whom I had brief 
conversations during my visits to these 
Stockholm classes was one whose hus- 
band was a car salesman and another 
whose husband was an engineer. The 
engineer’s wife was getting an allow- 
ance of 485 SKr, which, as I recall, in- 
cluded an allowance for one of her 2 
children (who were 5 and 18 years 
old), and provision for her commuting 
expenses. A factor in her case, which 
may have affected the decision to give 
her the full allowance plus provision 
for her child, was her need to have 
someone in the house to care for the 
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younger child while she attended the 
course. 

These relatively liberal policies with 
respect to training allowances for mar- 
ried women undoubtedly play an im- 
portant role in explaining the fact that, 
with a much smaller labor force and 
population, Sweden has a considerably 
larger absolute number of women en- 
rolled in retraining programs than West 
Germany. Furthermore, in the ab- 
sence of the substantial increase that 
has occurred in the enrollment of 
women, who represent about 45 per- 
cent of the trainees, it is difficult to see 
how Sweden could have come as near 
to its goal of retraining 35,000 persons 
a year as it has in the last year or so. 

Swedish officials maintain that they 
will have to rely heavily on increased 
labor force participation of married 
women to achieve their desired rate of 
growth in the next decade or so. In- 
terestingly, however, the OECD ex- 
aminers who were given the task of ap- 
praising Swedish labor market policy 
expressed the opinion that Sweden was 
relying too heavily on achieving a large 
increase in the labor force participa- 
tion rate of married women, which is 
already high. A few passages from 
their report are worth quoting in this 
connection: 


The Swedish Long-Term Plan- 
ning Commission anticipates that 
the national income will increase 
during 1960-65 by about 4 percent 
per year on the assumption that 
the labour force will increase by 
0.7 percent (28,000 persons) and 
the rate of productivity by 3.3 
percent. 

This forecast, however, will 
only hold good if gainful occupa- 
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tion of married women continues 
to increase (to 50 percent in 1970) 
and if annual net immigration re- 
mains at 10,000. 

Whether these hypotheses will 
prove correct will depend, among 
other things, on whether the pres- 
ent 45-hour week is influenced by 
a reduction of hours of work in 
EEC countries. It will also de- 
pend on whether the gainfully 
employed housewives increasingly 
prefer to take up part-time (rather 
than full-time) work. This is the 
case particularly with those who 
have children of preschool age, 
as this is the category which will 
be particularly affected in any fur- 
ther mobilisation of female labour 
reserves. 

It is also quite possible that the 
number of foreign workers em- 
ployed in Sweden will decline, 
especially if the wage levels of 
other Scandinavian countries ap- 
proach those of Sweden. 

If Sweden wishes to increase 
her production on the scale re- 
quired by the objectives of OECD, 
the Swedish labour market au- 
thorities will have to consider in- 
creasing the economically active 
population by a broader immigra- 
tion policy than at present. 

Such a step would appear rea- 
sonable, as up to now the Swedish 
authorities have seemed reluctant 
to increase the labour force 
through immigration from south- 
ern European and other countries. 
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grant workers who have settled in 
the country as to Swedish 
workers.”* 


And, again, in a discussion of retrain- 
ing policies: 


A problem for these housewives, 
however, is the care of their chil- 
dren. For even though nursery 
schools have been set up in some 
places by local authorities or em- 
ployers, the vocational training 
may not give the gainfully em- 
ployed housewife a well enough 
paid job to enable her to pay for 
the nursery school from her earn- 
ings. 

The gainfully employed house- 
wife may nevertheless contribute 
to a net increase of the national 
product. 

Here, too, it is an open ques- 
tion: whether the increased use of 
foreign manpower would not pro- 
vide a greater increase of the na- 
tional income and cause less social 
inconvenience. 

From a purely economic point 
of view, foreign manpower is pref- 
erable if the total consumption 
of the immigrants is less than the 
consumption increase resulting 
from gainful employment of 
housewives. 

In any case, significant results 
have been obtained by vocational 
training of both housewives and 
older women so that this category 
of manpower meets the require- 
ments of the other workers as well 
as of the employers. 


** Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Labour Market 
Policy in Sweden; OECD Reviews of Man- 
power and Social Policies (Paris: 1963), 
pp. 52-53. 


This restrictive attitude seems, 
however, to be justified because 
during periods of recession Swe- 
den gives the same rights to immi- 
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It still seems doubtful, on the 
other hand, if it will be possible 
in the near future to increase the 
rate of employment, as regards 
housewives, to 50 percent without 
interfering with the freedom of 
workers and employers.” 


There are substantial differences be- 
tween West Germany and Sweden in 
the types of training provided for 
women, as the following data on the 
percent distribution of female trainees 
in various types of courses in the fiscal 


year 1961-62 suggest: ”° 


West 
Germany 
Totals; Numbers. aac totes 2,116 
Percent distribution......... 100 
Textiles hestais ee Sah els ks Soe 19 
Wihite-collav® Sic 5 oe see 69 
Others bekone We Was A 12 
Sweden 
‘otal: .Numipere-is: sao eee 7, 282 
Percent distribution......... 100 
Gg fend TO nn Renn Mane arm 26 
IREtAll aera beers A ae = 5 
Industrial and technical....... 5 
Domestic services, catering... 5 
Niursitiog:, wae tees 43 
Enterprise training........«... 9 

Regular schools of vocational 

PrARAA Tr oe Gee ei, Z 


~ Abid... OG: 

* West German data were supplied by 
the Federal Institution for Labor Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, 
Nuremberg; Swedish data are from Inge- 
borg Jonsson, Vocational Training of Mid- 
dle-Aged Female Labour, National Labor 
Market Board (Stockholm: mimeographed, 
1962), p. 6. The German data relate to 
those who completed training, whereas the 
Swedish data relate to those who started 
training during the year. 
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In West Germany the training pro- 
vided is overwhelmingly in the field of 
white-collar work, i.e., for the most 
part, office and sales work. The num- 
ber trained for the textile trades makes 
up an appreciable part of the remain- 
der, while a miscellaneous group is 
trained for service occupations, prob- 
ably consisting chiefly of hotel and res- 
taurant work and of private household 
work, judging from more detailed data 
available for 1956—57.76 

In Sweden, training for clerical and 
sales work is relatively less important 
(though the number involved is 
substantial), while more than two- 
fifths of the trainees were enrolled in 
nursing courses in 1961-62. It would 
appear, however, that the 2,900 wom- 
en who enrolled in training courses for 
home samaritan work—already dis- 
cussed in the section on older work- 
ers—are included among the 3,147 who 
were receiving training in nursing. 
But efforts were being made to ex- 
pand nursing training of other types. 
The Board of Health, the National La- 
bor Market Board, and the Board of 
Vocational Training were cooperating 
in arranging courses designed to relieve 
trained nurses of some of .their duties 
by training women to become special- 
ists in such fields as X-ray work, radio- 
therapy, and operation assistance. 
Moreover, training capacity for hos- 
pital laboratorians had been expanded 
from 100 to 600 students annually, 
while refresher courses were being 
offered for women returning to nurs- 
ing after some years of household work, 


°° Accelerated Vocational Training . . ., 
op. cit., p. 192. See, also, table 11, which 
does not, however, provide a breakdown 
by sex. 
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as well as courses for clerical workers 
aimed at relieving trained nurses of 
office work. There is a problem, how- 
ever, in connection with the referral of 
a married woman for training in reg- 
ular nursing work, over her eligibility 
to receive a training allowance for the 
requisite period. Although, in general, 
there is no limit to the length of time 
a person may receive a training allow- 
ance, under a strict interpretation of 
the law a married woman desiring to 
re-enter the labor force is not consid- 
ered involuntarily unemployed. Lo- 
cal offices stretch the law to provide 
training allowances for married women 
in this situation, but some of them, ap- 
parently, would hesitate to permit them 
to receive training allowances for a 2- 
year program of training in a nursing 
school. Even for a divorced woman, 
I was told, there would be some ques- 
tion about her right to receive a train- 
ing allowance for such a program.?* 
If the legal situation with respect to 
the rights of married women and di- 
vorcees to receive training allowances 
is somewhat cloudy, Swedish policies 
tend to provide ample encouragement 
for such groups as widows and unmar- 
ried mothers to receive training in 
order to improve their earning ca- 
pacity. One of the trainees whom I 


* The question of the legal eligibility of 
married women desiring to re-enter the 
labor force for a training allowance was dis- 
cussed in a conversation with Bertil Olsson, 
director-general of the National Labor 
Market Board, while the problem of provid- 
ing married and divorced women training 
allowances for a lengthy period of nursing 
training came up in discussions with a repre- 
sentative of the Stockholm local employ- 
ment service in the course of my visits to 
training classes in Stockholm. 
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had a chance to interview (through an 
interpreter) in Stockholm was an un- 
married mother 19 years old who was 
enrolled in a course for key punchers, 
which, incidentally, had an upper age 
limit of 35 (contrary to the normal 
Swedish policy of avoiding upper age 
limits), on the ground that experi- 
ence had shown that older women 
made relatively inferior progress in 
this type of training. This unmarried. 
inother had been earning 650 SKr a 
month as a messenger girl in an insur- 
ance company but had been advised 
by the counselor assigned to her 
through Sweden’s social service system 
to undertake a training program so 
that she could qualify for a higher paid 
job. Her total income during training 
was 647 SKr a month—almost what 
she had been earning—which consisted 
of her own training allowance, an al- 
lowance for her child, and a rent 
allowance. She received only part of 
the usual rent allowance because she 
was living with her parents. Even so, 
her “take-home” pay was actually 
higher than when she had been work- 
ing, since her allowances were tax free. 
When she completed the course, she 
would qualify for a key puncher’s entry 
wage of 883 SKr a month (about 
$177) and would be placed without 
any difficulty. 

A woman entitled to a full widow’s 
pension of 3,325 SKr a year or 277 
SKr a month—payable without a 
means test to a widow with children 
under 16 or to a widow 50 years old 
or older at the time of her husband’s 
death—would also receive a reduced 
training allowance of 135 SKr, or 
possibly more, depending on her cir- 
Each of her children 


cumstances. 
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under 16 years old would receive a 
child’s pension of 1,000 SKr a year.”* 

One Swedish official with whom I 
was discussing the question of retrain- 
ing opportunities for women expressed 
the opinion that they were much more 
likely to be emphasized, in the Protes- 
tant countries than in the Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe, where 
the labor force participation of women 
continued to be viewed with disfavor. 
His explanation certainly seems rele- 
vant in the cases of Belgium, Italy, and 
the Netherlands (though Protestants 
and Roman Catholics both wield an 
important influence in Dutch affairs) , 
but it hardly fits the case of England, 
and some of my French interviewees 
vigorously denied that it was relevant 
in the case of France, where the pro- 
portion of women in the labor force has 
tended to be relatively high. 

In Britain, the Ministry of Labour 
has taken the attitude that it is much 
more important to retrain men whose 
skills are no longer needed than mar- 
(It will be recalled that 
in 1962, when the Ministry began to 
be concerned about redundancy prob- 


ried women. 


lems, the training allowance for men 
was raised, while that for women was 
left unchanged.) When I asked 
whether structural changes in employ- 
ment were not resulting in a greatly 
increased demand for office workers, 
and perhaps associated shortages of 
female clerical workers, I was told that 
there was no shortage of clerical work- 
ers except in London, and that it was 
difficult to get clerical work in the 
provinces. 

The National Economic Develop- 
ment Council takes a rather different 


** See Social Benefits in Sweden, op. cit., 
pp. 41-42. 
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view of the question of retraining op- 
portunities for women, as indicated in 
its report on Conditions Favourable to 
Faster Growth: 


The Ministry of Labour might 
also review the training courses 
offered at G. T. Cs. with the ob- 
ject of giving training opportu- 
nities to men and women in a 
wider range of occupations. This 
might suggest the need for a range 
of short courses aimed at train- 
ing in the operation of particular 
machines or processes in addition 
to the normal six months’ courses 
and possibly for even longer 
courses in certain highly technical 
trades in co-operation with firms 
which have specialised experience 
of the kind required. In areas of 
labour shortage the provision of 
short introductory courses for 
married women with little or no 
previous industrial experience 
might help to reduce employers’ 
difficulties in employing them and 
refresher for 
women with previous training and 
experience who wish to return to 
work might also provide a valu- 
able addition to the labour force. 
An extension of the courses offered 
at G. T. Cs. and the broadening 
of the categories of persons eligi- 
ble for them could not be under- 
taken without the goodwill of the 
unions and employers in the in- 
dustries concerned. A more rap- 
idly growing economy, however, 
should provide the context for the 
necessary changes of attitudes.”° 


courses married 


7° National Economic Development Coun- 
cil, Conditions Favourable to Faster 
Growth (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1963), p. 8. 
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In France, on the other hand, the 
Commissariat du Plan does not appear 
to be prepared as yet to push for a sub- 
stantial expansion of retraining oppor- 
tunities for women, even though it is 
exerting pressure toward an increase 
in the capacity of the Government 
training centers and in the scope of the 
program of subsidized training in in- 
dustry. The report of the Commission 
de la Main d’Oeuvre on the Fourth 
Plan (for the period 1962-65) in- 
cluded the following 
passage: 


interesting 


Without doubt the employment 
and promotion of women meet dif- 
ficulties, and all the more so be- 
cause the problem has not been 
studied in its entirety. A priori, 
it seems abnormal that there is a 
scarcity of technicians, engineers, 
and skilled personnel, while so 
many young girls cannot find ca- 
reers where the facts, however, 
show that women can succeed. 

Opinion still remains more or 
less consciously reserved and hos- 
tile to the entry of women into 
certain careers of a sort in which 
even females holding diplomas are 
badly utilized, which can discour- 
age future generations and divert 
young women from interest in the 
same paths. 

The commission has considered 
it necessary to examine the entire 
question in a profound manner; 
a study will certainly be under- 
taken: to ascertain the positive re- 
‘sults obtained in certain enter- 
prises, to encourage the desires 
and aspirations of young women, 
to draw the attention of employers 
to the possibility of hiring women 
and young girls. 

1-698 O—65——9 
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The commission has not beer 
able to study this problem in the 
course of its work. But a study 
group will be formed in the weeks 
to come, which will be charged 
with the study of these questions.*° 


A member of the staff of the Com- 
missariat du Plan informed me that he 
thought there was little likelihood of 
an increase in emphasis on retraining - 
for women in the near future, although 
it might come in 5 or 6 years, when 
the “bulge” of young people had ta- 
pered off. He said there was no dis- 
position to allocate scarce resources to 
the training of women in France at a 
time of growing concern over the in- 
adequacy of training facilities for men. 
In the technical colleges, as well as in 
the Government training centers, ca- 
pacity is acutely short, and _prefer- 
ence in admission tends to be given to 
boys. Parents of girls, he maintained, 
would be embarrassed to fight this 
tendency. He disputed the view that 
differences in French and Swedish 
policy were to be explained on a Ro- 
man Catholic versus Protestant basis 
and pointed out that, since the labor 
force participation rate of French 
women was among the highest in Eu- 
rope, there was no feeling of urgency 
about encouraging an increase in the 
proportion of women in the labor 
force. 

A number of my interviewees in- 
formed me that many entrepreneurs 


* Commissariat Général du Plan d’Equi- 
pement et de la Productivité, Rapport gé- 
néral de la Commission de la Main d’Oeu- 
vre, Quatriéme Plan de Développement Eco- 
nomique et Social (1962-1965), (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1961), p. 28. 
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do not want to hire women and/or to 
provide training for them. M. Simon, 
director-general of ANIFRMO, also 
indicated that there was some union 
opposition within ANIFRMO’s vari- 
ous advisory committees to expanding 
retraining facilities for women. I 
should surmise, also, that the manner 
in which France’s system of advisory 
structured militates 
against pressure toward encouraging 
training for women. Although the 
board of directors of ANIFRMO in- 
cludes representatives of the general 
employer and labor federations, repre- 
sentation on the more specialized ad- 
visory committees and the local ad- 
visory bodies appears to consist largely 


committees is 


of representatives of the particular in- 
dustries and trades in which training is 
being provided. 

Among French union representa- 
tives, I found differences in attitudes 
toward the issue of retraining oppor- 
Although one 
might expect unfavorable attitudes 


tunities for women. 


toward the interests of women in the 
labor force to be centered in the Chris- 
tian Trade Union Federation, it was 
a representative of the Force Ouuriére 
who expressed the opinion to me that 
married women tended to work only 
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when it was a matter of economic ne- 
cessity and that the unions had vig- 
orously supported the family allowance 
system in France, which was aimed 
at least in part at making it economi- 
cally feasible for working-class women 
to stay at home with their children. 
Interestingly, in this connection, a re- 
cent study of the position of women 
in French society indicated that male 
opposition to the employment of 
women was more pronounced in the 
working class than in the lower middle 
or well-to-do classes.** 

To the extent that there are retrain- 
ing opportunities for women in France, 
they are chiefly in the clothing industry 
and in office work. Although the cus- 
tom-made (couturiére) industry is de- 
clining in France, the ready-to-wear 
industry is expanding, particularly in 
Provence, where, according to union 
officials, there is a tendency for em- 
ployers to hire untrained women at low 
wages outside the union contract for 
the first 4 or 5 months and provide 
some training in the shop.** With re- 
spect to office work, a major obstacle 
to the expansion of retraining pro- 
grams, also found in other countries 
to some extent, is the insistence of the 
Ministry of Education that training for 
clerical positions be carried on in the 
regular commercial schools which are 
under its jurisdiction, rather than un- 


<The Position of Women in French 
Society: A Psychosociological Survey,” In- 
ternational Labour Review, LXXXIX, 
May, 1964, pp. 509-514 (a summary of a 
study conducted by Marie-José and Paul- 
Henry Chombart de Lauwe and others at 
the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris) . 

33 Interview with officials of the Christian 
Federation of Trade Unions, January 1964. 
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der the programs of the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Security.** 

If retraining opportunities for 
clerical workers are not viewed as a 
critical need in England, France, and 
some of the other countries I visited, 
the explanation seems to lie partly in 
the fact that the demand for clerical 
workers has not expanded nearly as 
much as in this country. I am not cer- 
tain about the situation in industrial 
firms, but it comes as something of a 
surprise to an American visiting gov- 
ernment offices in Europe that even 
fairly top officials have to get along 
without their own secretaries. 

This raises a broader point bearing 
on the concern over increasing produc- 
tivity in Europe. Outside of Sweden, 
and perhaps to some extent West Ger- 
many, among the countries I visited, 
the goal of increasing productivity ap- 
pears to be rather narrowly conceived 
as a problem of increasing output per 
man-hour in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, and to some extent in transporta- 
tion and distribution activities. As 
per-capita income rises, the allocation 
of funds to provide adequate secretarial 
services for harried officials may even- 
tually come to be viewed as a legitimate 
part of a program of increasing na- 
tional output per man-hour. 


OTHER SPECIAL GROUPS 


Foreign Workers.—Most of the 
countries included in this study per- 


* This point was made by Madame A. 
Jouhaux, director of the Paris branch office 
of the ILO, in discussions I had with her 
on the position of women in the French 
labor market. 


specified conditions. 
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mit the enrollment of foreign work- 
ers in retraining programs under 
Moreover, liber- 
alization of provisions relating to the 
immigration of foreign workers, and 
the extension of social security and 
other rights to such workers, are among 
the goals of the European Economic 
Community. 

In France, for example, the num- 
ber of aliens admitted to Government’ 
training centers varies according to the 
labor market situation and the avail- 
ability of French applicants for admis- 
sion to training for various occupations. 
The total number of aliens being 
trained at any given time may not ex- 
ceed 10 percent of all trainees in the 
centers. Aliens are subject to the 
same selection standards as French ap- 
plicants and also must have an ade- 
quate knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. Preference is given to young 
aliens residing in France or having fam- 
ily ties with French nationals.** More- 
over, the French Government has en- 
tered into arrangements with underde- 
veloped countries, particularly former 
French colonies in Africa, under which 
nationals of those countries are 
brought to France for training in the 
Government centers. 

The Governments of West Germany 
and the Netherlands have been in- 
volved in agreements with the Italian 
Government in the last few years un- 
der which Italian workers recruited for 
emigration to these two countries are 
given an initial period of training in 
Italy followed by employer-sponsored 
training in the country of immigration. 
This type of arrangement is partially 


* Industry and Labour, XIII, March 15, 
1955, pp. 269-270. 
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financed by the Common Market so- 
cial fund and will be considered in 
more detail in chapter 9. 

In Sweden, there are no restrictions 
on the immigration of workers from 
other Scandinavian countries, and such 
workers are eligible for Government 
retraining programs if they reside in 
Sweden. Other aliens may be ad- 
mitted to vocational training courses 
for adults if they have had steady em- 
ployment in Sweden for at least 6 
months and otherwise meet the usual 
eligibility conditions.*° 

Minority Groups.—Although the 
problem of minority groups assumes 
much smaller dimensions in Western 
Europe than in the United States, it 
is not altogether absent. The visitor 
is perhaps most aware of the problem 
in England, where Negroes from the 
West Indies and Africa now occupy 
many of the less skilled jobs. Unem- 
ployed Negroes are admitted to Gov- 
ernment training centers in Britain, 
provided they are accepted by the ad- 
visory committees for their trades and 
meet other selection standards. I ob- 
served a number of Negroes among 
the trainees at the training center in 
Perivale on the outskirts of London, 
but, interestingly, nearly all of them 
were in a single class which was being 
trained for wood machinery work. I 
was told that the admission standards 
for this class would require some knowl- 
edge of mathematics but were consid- 
erably easier to meet than for certain 
other types of training, such as instru- 
ment making or radio and television 
repair. The concentration of Negroes 


* National Labor Market Board, Swed- 
ish Labour Market Policy (Stockholm: 
mimeographed, 1962), p. 14. 
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in this class may have been explained 
by these easier admission standards, but 
a more liberal policy toward admission 
to training on the part of the advisory 
committee concerned may also have 
played a role. The manager of the 
center informed me that the Negroes in 
this class were likely to be placed even- 
tually, but that it would take longer 
than in the case of Caucasian trainees 
and that some employers discriminated 
against Negroes. 

During the early 1950's, large num- 
bers of young north Africans came to 
France in search of employment, and 
the problem of unemployment was 
substantial among them, apparently 
in large part because of their lack of 
vocational training and ability. In 
1952 it was estimated that there were 
about 230,000 of these north Africans 
in the country, of whom 130,000 were 
unemployed. As in the case of many 
streams of migration of this type, the 
gross movement to and from France 
was much larger than the net move- 
ment. Many of those who could not 
find jobs in France became discouraged 
and returned to north Africa. 

Numerous steps were taken by pub- 
lic and private agencies in France to 
From 1949 on, 
Government responsibility toward the 


meet this situation. 


north African immigrants was cen- 
tered in the Ministry of Interior, which 
developed reception centers, vocational 
guidance services, provisions for the 
repatriation of unsuitable applicants 
for work, and vocational training cen- 
These centers, so far as I have 
been able to determine, were admin- 
istered separately from those under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security. In 1952, 76 centers 


ters. 
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offered 146 courses, and attendance 
was increasing rapidly. 

Repatriates——Rather different was 
the problem facing France when the 
Algerian war came to a close, and ap- 
proximately 700,000 French colons 
were repatriated from north Africa 
during the year 1962. Although a 
large proportion of them consisted of 
children, wives, and older persons who 
were not in the labor force, the num- 
ber of repatriated jobseekers registered 
with the French public employment 
service reached a peak of 74,000 on 
December 1, 1962. 

French efforts to bring about the em- 
ployment of these repatriates centered 
around intensified placement activity, 
although I have been informed that 
retraining opportunities were provided 
for some of them and that upper age 
limits on admission to the Government 
training centers were ignored in some 
of these cases. Although Ministry of 
Labor officials were somewhat disap- 
pointed at the slowness with which the 
repatriates were placed—only 30,000 
had been placed by the end of March 
1963, at a time when industrial estab- 
lishments were reporting large numbers 
of job vacancies *°—by the end of 1963 
most of the repatriates had found em- 
ployment. However, the experience 
convinced French labor market offi- 
cials that intensified efforts needed to 
be made to bring about more effective 
matching of job offers and jobseekers. 
When I was in Paris early in 1964, a 
plan was being considered under which 


* “Tes aspects nouveaux de la politique 
de ’emploi,” op. cit., p. 17. 
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each local employment office would 


notify the Paris office within 24 hours 


of any unfilled job vacancies. All the 
information included in such notices 
would be entered on punchcards. In- 
formation on registered jobseekers in 
all parts of the country would be simi- 
larly coded and entered on punchcards 
in Paris. In this way jobseekers who 
were qualified for the job openings 
could be identified by computer.. 
Since the job openings and jobseekers 
might be widely separated geograph- 
ically, the proposal also called for pro- 
viding travel expenses for up to two 
round trips by unemployed workers, to 
permit them to investigate job open- 
ings in other parts of the country, as 
well as relocation expenses for those 
who moved. A special study of these 
proposals was being made by a regional 
inspector from Marseilles, who had 
had 


repatriates.*7 


unusual success in 


placing 

Another country which has had suc- 
cess in absorbing a large number of 
repatriates into her economy is the 
Netherlands. 


repatriates from Indonesia was not as 


However, the stream of 


heavily concentrated in a single year as 
was the flow of repatriates from Al- 
geria to France. Nevertheless, a sub- 
effort the 
Netherlands, particularly in the late 


stantial was made in 
forties and early fifties, to provide re- 
training opportunities and effective 


placement services for the repatriates. 


7 This information was supplied by the 
Labor Attaché, U.S. Embassy, Paris, in an 
interview with my husband in January 1964, 
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‘Tue WEALTH of statistics that has already poured out of 
the United States Department of Labor on the characteristics of trainees and 
other aspects of our Manpower Development and Training Act program must 
astonish officials in European ministries of labor, whose budgets for data collec- 


tion are obviously extremely limited. 


I should hazard a guess, also, that more 


research on retraining has been initiated under our Area Redevelopment Act 
and Manpower Development and Training Act programs than has been con- 
ducted in all of Western Europe in the entire postwar period. 


When I asked for data on numbers 
of trainees and occupations for which 
they had been trained, I was in some 
cases supplied with a table which had 
been typed out for me by a clerk, and 
in one case I was given a lengthy table 
which had been carefully copied out 
by hand. It proved impossible, any- 
where, to get statistical data on the 
characteristics of persons who applied 
for retraining but, for one reason or 
another, were not admitted, and most 
of the available statistics on charac- 
teristics of trainees are based, not on 
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routine administrative data collection, 
but on followup surveys. ° 

Despite these difficulties, most coun- 
tries were able to supply some infor- 
mation on placement rates, and the 
majority of countries included in this 
study have conducted followup sur- 
veys which shed a good deal of light 
on the characteristics of trainees and 
on the proportion employed in the oc- 
cupations for which they were trained 
a year or so after the completion of 
training. The fact that member coun- 
tries may be reimbursed through the 
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Common Market social fund for 50 
percent of the costs of retraining un- 
employed workers, on the basis of the 
number employed in the occupation for 
which they were trained at least 6 
months during the year following com- 
pletion of training, has forced the 
Common Market countries to develop 
procedures for contacting ex-trainees 
a year after they complete their train- 
ing, as has been suggested in earlier 
chapters. 


PLACEMENT RATES 


Placement rates for persons complet- 
ing training tend to be very high—of 
the order of 90 to 100 percent—in Bel- 
gium, France, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom, where the labor 
market is tight. ‘Trainees are chiefly 
relatively young males, and selection 
standards are high, or, as in Belgium, 
unqualified trainees are weeded out 
in the first few weeks. Even in these 
countries, however, placement rates 
vary with the degree of shortage: of 
particular skills and with the state of 
the labor market in various parts of 
the country. 

It is important to recognize, more- 
over, that data on placement rates are 
not precisely comparable because of 
differences in methods of compiling 
them. In most countries, I was not 
able to learn exactly what time period 
following completion of training was 
used in determining placement rates, 
although a few countries were quite 
precise about this. Another compli- 
cation in the interpretation of place- 
ment rates revolves around the practice 
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of providing retraining for building 
trades workers during the winter, when 
construction work is slack. Some of 
these workers simply return to their 
former employers when construction 
activity increases at the end of the win- 
ter, while the rest tend to be placed 
with ease because of the seasonal pick- 
up, and it may be surmised that most 
of them would have been hired regard- 
less of whether or not they had been: 
enrolled in a retraining program. In 
Belgium, I found that employers in 
the construction industry sometimes 
released their workers for a few weeks 
of training when building activity was 
slack, called them back to work when 
business picked up, and perhaps re- 
leased them for some more retraining 
several weeks later. Thus, in compar- 
ing placement rates from country to 
country, it is important to keep in mind 
the fact that the larger the proportion 
of trainees enrolled in building trades 
courses, the more important the role 
of the seasonal pickup factor is likely 
to be in determining placement rates. 

In France I was told that 95 percent 
of those completing training in the 
Government training centers 
placed within 15 days following the 
completion of training. In Britain, 
the overall placement rate was reported 
to be about 90 percent, but Ministry 
of Labour officials indicated that it 
varied with the degree of tightness of 
the labor market in various occupa- 
tions and in various parts of the 
country. 

In West Germany and Sweden, 
where the range of occupations for 
which training is provided is wider and 
special efforts are made to provide 
training for older persons, placement 
rates tend to be lower. In neither of 


were 
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these countries, moreover, does train- 
ing for the building trades play any- 
thing like the predominant role that it 
plays in Belgium, France, and the 
Netherlands. The overall placement 
rate in Sweden is about 80 percent, and 
in West Germany it was reported in 
the late fifties to be about 80-90 per- 
cent,’ but in both countries rates vary 
for different types of trainees. The 
very low expected placement rates for 
certain groups of predominantly older 
trainees in West Berlin were discussed 
in the previous chapter. 

In the United States, with its higher 
unemployment rate, 70 percent of those 
who completed training under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act program during 1963 were re- 
ported to be employed by the end of 
the year—88 percent of them in train- 
ing-related jobs.2. Since this is an 
average figure for all those completing 
training in the course of the year, it is 
not precisely comparable with some of 
the rates cited above for European 
countries, particularly that for France, 
where the rate was reported to apply 
to placement within 15 days of com- 
pletion of training. 

Not all placements occur through 
the public employment service, but the 
effectiveness of the public employment 
service is likely to be a factor in place- 


*See Bertil Olsson, “Employment Policy 
in Sweden,” International Labour Review, 
LXXXVII, May 1963, p. 16, and Or- 
ganisation for European Economic Co- 
operation Accelerated Vocational Training 
for Unskilled and Semi-skilled Manpower 
(Paris: 1960), p. 198. 

* Manpower Research and Training, Re- 
port of the Secretary of Labor, transmitted 
to Congress March 1964 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964), p. 33. 
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ment success. This is probably less 
true, however, in tight labor markets, 
where those trained for shortage oc- 
cupations tend to find jobs with ease 
almost regardless of the placement ef- 
forts of the public employment offices. 

Nevertheless, I was impressed by the 
many indications that efforts directed 
toward the placement of trainees are 
initiated in a number of countries well 
before the completion of training. In 
France, employer representatives on 
the advisory committees in the various 
départements are reported to. visit the 
training centers at frequent intervals 
and often hire the trainees for their 
own firms or facilitate their placement 
with fellow employers.* In West Ger- 
many, placement efforts begin during 
the second half of the training period. 
Employers are given an opportunity to 
visit the courses and to observe the 
performance of the trainees. Simi- 
larly, in England, the manager of the 
training center which I visited at 
Perivale informed me that he attaches 
great importance to his efforts to en- 
courage employers to visit the center 
and observe the performance of 
trainees shortly before they have com- 
pleted training. He commented that 
employers have tended to assume that 
the training provided in the Govern- 
ment centers was inferior to that pro- 
vided in industry, but that frequently 
these prejudices vanished when they 
were given an opportunity to observe 
the work of the trainees. 

In the Netherlands, also, efforts are 
made to contact employers several 
weeks before a trainee leaves the cen- 
ter. Not only is the gap between com- 


°E. Rossignol, The Vocational Training 
of Adults, reprinted from International 
Labour Review, October 1957, p. 17. 
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pletion of training and employment 
reduced to a minimum as a result of 
this procedure, but, it is argued, if the 
trainee knows where he is to be em- 
ployed well in advance, he is able to 
prepare himself mentally for his new 
job. Older trainees, especially, seem 
to encounter fewer difficulties in ad- 
justing to the job if they “have 
previously been given the opportunity 
of getting acquainted with the sphere 
and customs of the new surround- 
pigs.” * 


DROPOUTS 


Everywhere there is a certain 
amount of attrition through dropouts, 
although information for some coun- 
tries is scanty. A followup study in 
Ghent indicated that 25 percent of 
those who had been enrolled in courses 
in that city from 1952 to 1958 had 
dropped out before completion of the 
course.” In the Netherlands, annual 
data on dropout rates have been com- 
piled, indicating that they have varied 
somewhat from year to year, ranging 
from a low of about 15 percent to a 
high of 34 percent in the period from 
#247 to 1956.* 
cluding the opportunity to take a job at 


Financial reasons, in- 


‘Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health, Vocational Training for Adults in 
the Netherlands (The Hague: no date), 
p. 96. 

_=M. Versichelen, Onderzoek naar de So- 
ciale en Psychologische Gevolgen van Ar- 
beidsmutaties, Seminar for Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Ghent (Ghent: mimeographed, 
1961), pp. 8-36. 

° Accelerated Vocational Training . . ., 
op. cit., p. 432. 


‘dropouts in the 
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an attractive wage, account for a sub- 
stantial proportion of dropouts.’ 
When I was in The Hague in the sum- 
mer of 1963, I was informed that a 
good many men dropped out of build- 
ing trades courses to take advantage of 
“black wages’ in the construction 
industry. 

In Sweden, a followup survey of 
those who started training in 1960 in- 
dicated that 30 percent of the men and | 
about 15-16 percent of the women had 
dropped out before completion of the 
The fact that the duration of 
the training period tended to be con- 
siderably longer for the men than for 
the women was regarded as an impor- 
tant factor in explaining this differ- 
ence.* Interestingly, an analysis of 
United States in 
the third quarter of 1963 also revealed 
a higher rate for men (25 percent) 
than for women (20 percent). The 
fact that a substantially higher pro- 
portion of the men than of the women 
gave financial reasons for dropping 
out was regarded as being explained, in 
large part, by the fact that the men 
were more likely to have family re- 


Course. 


sponsibilities. ‘The women were some- 
what more likely to mention lack of 
progress, illness, or family problems as 
reasons for dropping out.® 

As suggested in chapter 4, increases 
in training allowances in various coun- 
tries have been aimed partly at dis- 
couraging dropping out before the 


7 Industry and Labour, V, June 1, 1951, 
pp. 423-425. 

*Royal Labor Market Board, Under- 
sokning Rorande Personer som Under Ar 
1960 Paborjade Yrkesutbildning for Arbet- 
slosa, Arbetsmarknadsstatistik, No. 2B, 1964 
(Stockholm: mimeographed, 1964), p. 12. 

® Manpower Research and Training, op. 
bh 4 See bef 
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completion of training. I have not, 
however, been able to obtain suffi- 
ciently detailed data to determine 
whether recent increases, which have 
significantly affected relationships be- 
tween training allowances and wage 
rates in a number of countries, have 
had any effect on dropout rates. 


FOLLOWUP SURVEYS 


Of special interest are the results of 
followup surveys which have heen con- 
ducted in certain countries, though 
the results are not precisely comparable 
because of various differences in meth- 
odology, particularly with respect to 
the time lag between completion of 
training and the date of the survey. 
Even so, the information on subsequent 
employment experience of trainees 
seems generally consistent from coun- 
try to country. 

Apart from yielding data on subse- 
quent employment experience, most of 
the available statistical data on char- 
acteristics of trainees stem from these 
followup surveys, as already suggested. 
Let us turn first to this aspect of the 
survey data. 

Characteristics of Trainees.—Judg- 
ing from the results of followup sur- 
veys and other sources of information, 
the accent on youth is most pronounced 
in the French retraining program. It 
seems likely, also, on the basis of what 
has been said about the predominant 
importance of the training program for 
young persons in Italy, that the age 
distribution of all trainees in ministry 
of labor programs is at least as youth- 
ful in Italy as in France. However, I 
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have not been able to obtain statistical 
data on the age distribution of Italian 
trainees, and it must be remembered 
that the so-called courses for young 
persons in Italy are not confined to 
teenagers. 

A study conducted in 1958 by the 
Centre d’Etudes et Recherches Psycho- 
techniques in Paris obtained informa- 
tion (chiefly through interviews, but 
partly through mailed questionnaires) 
on a random sample of approximately 
1,500 trainees who completed training 
in the Government training centers in 
France between the middle of 1954 and 
the middle of 1955. The results indi- 
cated that in 1954 nearly 60 percent 
of these trainees were less than 
20, while 28 percent were 20 to 27 
years old. Only 12 percent were in 
the age bracket 28 to 35 and only 1 
percent over 35. Moreover, almost 
all of the trainees were unmarried, 
which would tend to confirm the skep- 
ticism on the part of union officials, 
cited earlier, about the ability of mar- 
ried men to support their families on 
the training allowances.?® It should 
be recognized, however, that Govern- 
ment policies have changed somewhat 
since 1954—55, and it may well be that 
the proportion of teenagers is some- 
what lower and the proportion of mar- 
ried men somewhat higher at present 
than indicated by this survey. It will 
be recalled that the lower age limit for 
the “second-degree” training programs 
is 21, and that training allowances for 
those who can qualify for private un- 
employment insurance, as well as for 
those enrolled in second-degree pro- 


* Jean Grisez, “La situation profession- 
nelle des anciens stagiaires F. P. A.,” re- 
printed from the Revue Frangaise du Trav- 
ail, January—March 1960, p. 11. 
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grams, are higher relative to wages 
than the allowances available in 1954— 
55. I was informed by a representa- 
tive of the Force Ouvriére, which re- 
cently published a report on vocational 
training in France, that the average 
age of trainees in the Government cen- 
ters was about 24. 

The Versichelen study of 41 trainees 
enrolled in courses in the city of Ghent 
in the fall of 1959 indicated that all 
were men and that only 7 percent were 
less than 21 years of age, while nearly 
half were 21 to 30 years old. Most of 
the rest were in their thirties, but 15 
percent of the trainees were over 40 
years of age. 
policies have changed in a number of 
respects since 1959, and there are now 
special provisions relating to those 18 
to 21 years old in Belgium, as we have 
I should judge from my obser- 
vations and from what I was told about 
the age of trainees in the training cen- 
ters that I visited in Belgium that the 
proportion of trainees under 21 years 
old would now be somewhat higher 
than that suggested by the Ghent sam- 
ple. On the other hand, many of the 
women enrolled in a course for stenog- 
raphers in Brussels appeared to be 
35 years old or older, while the 
age distribution of trainees in the new 
special centers for observation and se- 
lection appears to be somewhat higher 


Here again, however, 


seen. 


than in the regular training centers, as 
indicated in the previous chapter. 

In the early 1950’s Dutch trainees 
were predominantly youthful. Among 
those who completed training in 1953, 
for example, 73 percent were less than 


30 years of age.‘1_ More recent infor- 


“Industry and Labour, XIV, Nov. 1, 
1955, pp. 402-404. 
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mation indicates that the average age 
of Dutch trainees is about 28% years.” 

As suggested in the previous chapter, 
there has been increased emphasis on 
retraining opportunities for older per- 
sons in Sweden in recent years and a 
tendency to confine training for youth 
in courses sponsored by the Ministry 
of Labor to backward young persons. 
These policy changes are reflected in a 
gradual upward shift of the age dis- | 
tribution of Swedish trainees, as indi- 


cated by data for 1960 to 1962: *° 


Men Women Both sexes 

7960 7967 7962 

Age (May) (May) 
WnderslSierrs- Lp) Ey P02 AW is 
13 itow2d eee eee 195 OMe22 58: | 20s F199 
22(034 ee 34y 5922.9 2959" 3050 
BSEtOLA Anse On) AOR alia se ales, HF 
45,0r mores ee Ws) BEB AG ie. FS, 


Occupation Before Training.—In- 
teresting relationships between the oc- 
cupations of trainees before they en- 
rolled in training programs and the 
occupations for which they were 
trained are provided by the results of 
followup surveys and other sources of 
information. 

The Versichelen study in Ghent in- 
dicated that about three-fourths of the 
trainees were being trained in occupa- 
tions they had practiced before. 
More detailed data from the French 
1958 survey indicate that those who 


% Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health, Resultaten van de Vakopleiding in 
1960 (The Hague: mimeographed, 1963), 


p. 4. 
™For 1960 data, see Undersdkning 
Rorande .. ., op. cit., p.6. For the sam- 


pling method used in this survey, see foot- 
notes to table 12. Data for 1961 and 1962 
are from Hakan E. Hakanson, Vocational 
Training of Unemployed Persons, National 
Labor Market Board (Stockholm: mimeo- 
graphed, 1962), p. 12. 
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TABLE 17.-VOCATIONAL ORIGIN OF TRAINEES! IN GOVERN: 
MENT TRAINING CENTERS, BY GROUPS OF COURSES IN WHICH 
THEY RECEIVED TRAINING, FRANCE, 1954-55 


[Percent] 


Occupational sectors 


Groups of courses 


Agri- Build- 
culture ing 
All cauases. 2 iyetae us 19 28 
Cement works..4ace ai 42 
Concrete, bricklaying, 
plastering: Cc... es By 31 
Second-level building 
tradess Aas ..G5 eke 16 22 
Metal trades, . 3.2... 10 4 


Did not work 


Indus- | Miscel- | Unem- | School 
try laneous | ployed or Other 
or sick | center 
12 14 18 6 3 
5 vi 13 2 4 
1 14 20 5 | 
12 18 21 9 yt 


43 ae 14 19 4 | 


‘ As explained in the text of the report, 
the data on vocational origin of trainees 
refer to the occupation in which they were 
employed or the type of activity in which 
they were engaged just previous to their 
application for training. 

? The sample included 1,472 trainees, of 
whom 119 could not be located or had died. 
The number of respondents in the various 
groups of courses (i.e., the base for the per- 
cents in the various columns) was as follows: 
cement work, 223; concrete, bricklaying, and 


entered training for cement work, 
bricklaying, etc., were predominantly 
from the building trades, agriculture, 
and the unemployed (table 17). Ac- 
cording to the director-general of 
the Association Nationale Interprofes- 
stonnelle pour la Formation Rationn- 
elle de la Main d’Oeuvre (National 
Association for the Rational Training 
of Manpower) (ANIFRMO), those 
with backgrounds in the building 
trades are chiefly laborers wanting to 
upgrade themselves. Those who 
undertook training in the so-called 
second-level building trades included 


plastering, 372; second-level building trades, 
446; and metal trades, 431. 


Source: Jean Grisez, La situation pro- | 
fesstonnelle des anciens stagiaires F.P.A.,— 
reprinted from Revue Francaise du Travail, 
January-March 1960, p. 12. As indicated 
in the text, the survey was conducted in 
1958 and included a random sample of 
persons who completed training in the 


French Government training centers in | 
1954-55. . 


a somewhat larger proportion from 
miscellaneous occupations and from 
apprenticeship centers or schools 
than did those training for the less 
skilled building trades. The majority 
of those undertaking training in the 
metal trades, on the other hand, had 
come from industrial or miscellaneous 
occupations, and the percent from ap- 
prenticeship centers or schools was 
higher than for other trainees. (See 
chart 4.) 

French policies are deliberately de- 
signed to encourage persons leaving 
agriculture to enter training for the 


PERO KI 


SCHOOL O 
TRAINING CEN 


DID NOT 
UNEMPLOYED 
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building trades. As the director-gen- 
eral of ANIFRMO put it to me, agri- 
culture is the main source of dégage- 
ment (movement out of an industry), 
but those with agricultural back- 
grounds are regarded as unqualified 
for training in the metal trades and as 
suited, rather, for training in such oc- 
cupations as bricklaying and cement 
work. ‘Training centers for the build- 
ing trades are located throughout the 


country so as to be accessible to those | 


living in rural villages who would like 
to get out of agriculture and into an- 
Metal trades cen- 
ters, however, are more likely to be 


other occupation. 


located in or near cities producing met- 
al products, while second-degree train- 
ing, as we have seen, tends to be con- 
centrated in relatively few centers. 
Dutch policies with respect to the 
location of training centers are very 
similar to those in France, and there 
is sumilar emphasis on encouraging per- 
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sons moving out of agriculture to train 
for the building trades. Fifteen per- — 
cent of those completing training in — 
the Netherlands in 1960 had previously 
been employed in agriculture. Dutch 
data on the relationship between the 
skill level for which workers were being 
trained and their previous skill levels 
are of interest (table 18). The great 
majority of trainees who completed 


training in the Government centers in__ | 


1960 had previously been employed at 
skill levels one to three, while all but 
a relatively small number were trained | 
for skill levels four or five. Among | 
those who were trained for level-five 
occupations, the proportion whose pre- 
vious skill level was four or higher was 
relatively large. Skill two 
through five are described as follows in 
a recent Dutch report: 


Level two—little initiative re- 
quired; only a few weeks of 
training necessary; examples, 
deliveryboy, construction helper. 


levels 


TABLE 18.—SKILL LEVEL FOR WHICH THOSE WHO COMPLETED 
TRAINING WERE TRAINED, BY PREVIOUS SKILL LEVEL, THE 


NETHERLANDS, 1960 


Previous skill level 


152 Sac cars duh aun Be he ee eee eee eer tee 


Skill level for which trained 


Total 3 4 5 6 
1; 705 44 830 825 6 
100 100 100 100 100 
DRpeieos6 Ore ce 1 Gil Pettis oc 3 
35 5 40 31. | eee 
33 79 ah 28 |. san ee 
18 16 16 20 17 
gO ek name cs 6 18 83 


Source: Ministry of Social Affairs and 


in 1960 (The Hague: mimeographed, 1963), 


Public Health, Resultaten van de Vakopleiding pp. 7. 
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LEVEL 1-2. 


Level three—practical experience 
of some months required ; exam- 
ples, chauffeur, spray painter. 

Level four—dquite a lot of practi- 
cal experience and some theo- 
retical understanding required; 
examples, baker, bricklayer, 
street and road work. 

Level five—ability, experience, 
theoretical knowledge necessary 
to a greater extent than in level 
four, examples, tailor, instru- 
ment maker, auto mechanic." 


(See chart 5.) 


The only other country for which I 
have been able to obtain statistical data 


™% Resultaten van de Vakopleiding in 


1960, op. cit., p. 6. 
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LEVEL 5-6-7 @ 


on the previous occupations of trainees 
is Sweden (table 19). As in France 
and the Netherlands, a significant pro- 
portion of the men had previously been 
employed in agriculture, while substan- 
tial percents had been employed in in- 
dustrial trade or had previously been 
enrolled in courses for youth. About 
three-tenths of the women had been 
enrolled in courses for youth, while 
significant proportions had previously 
been engaged in housework, service 
work, or office work. (See chart 6.) 

Although none of the available sta- 
tistical data on the occupational back- 
grounds of trainees are sufficiently 
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TABLE 19—PERSONS EN- 
ROLLED IN GOVERNMENT- 


SPONSORED TRAINING PRO- 
GRAMS IN 1960, BY PREVIOUS 
OCCUPATIONAL BACK- 
GROUND, SWEDEN 


Type of training Men | Women 
Total:Nurberss eke: PAS tele d095 

Percent distribution.| 100. 0 100. 0 
Agvicultiaral clea: tienen 15.4 0.3 
Tadusti atts cal eee 23.1 9.1 
Buvdiipa Stee sks Dial. Maveoseoe 
Transport and storage....| 11.9 22 
OT Oe era I ie ceed staid 4.3 13.2 
MET VICC stn ae table Uo asueh We 15 14.6 
PI pase Work we a eta ts ee. 25.5 
Courses for youth........ A We’ 29.7 
On ere ee ee es 12.8 5.4 


1 Total who responded to a sample survey 
conducted in September 1962; the sample 
included every sixth man who started train- 
ing in 1960, except that for those starting 
May-August, the sample included every 
third man. 

* Total who responded to a sample survey 
conducted in September 1962; in the case of 
women, all who started training in 1960 were 
included in the survey. 


Source: Royal Labor Market Board, 
Undersékning Rérande Personer som Under Ar 
1960 Pdborjade Yrkesutbildning for Arbetslésa, 
Arbetsmarknadsstatistik, No. 2B, 1964 (Stock- 
holm: mimeographed, 1964), p. 8. 


detailed to identify persons who were 
previously self-employed, I was in- 
formed on my visit to the center at 
Charleroi in Belgium that a number of 
the trainees in the center were persons 
who had formerly been self-employed. 
I should suspect that the self-employed 
form a significant source of trainees in 
some other countries as well, although 
probably a very minor source in France 
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because of the particularly restrictive 
age limits on admission to the centers. — 
The decline in the relative importance 
of self-employment in Western Europe, 
it will be recalled, was discussed in — 
chapter 2 as a significant type of struc- 
tural change in employment. 

The data in chapter 2 indicate, also, 
that mining is a significant source of 
dégagement. Another industry in 
which there have been problems of la- 
bor displacement in a number of | 
European countries is the textile in- | 
dustry, but, for the many displaced tex- 
tile workers who are women, access to 
retraining may be limited in countries 
which have not emphasized retraining 
for women. Among the studies con- — 
ducted by the Seminar for Sociology at — 
the University of Ghent was a study of 
workers who had lost their jobs when 
a textile plant in the city had closed 
about the end of 1957. Some of the 
displaced female textile workers who 
were interviewed complained about the 
complete absence of retraining oppor- 
tunities for women in Ghent at the 
time, although many of the older 
women were quite content to leave the 
labor force after they lost their jobs.1° 

Subsequent Employment Experi- 
ence.—As suggested above, data re- 
lating to the subsequent employment 
experience of those who completed 
training seem generally consistent from 
country to country, despite differences 
in the time period between the com- 
pletion of training and the dates of 
the various followup surveys. 

The Versichelen study carried out in 
Ghent in 1959 indicated that 69 per- 
cent of all trainees who had completed 
training in the Ghent area during the 


*° Versichelen, op. cit. 
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1945-59 period were still employed in 
the occupation for which they were 
trained, while 70 percent of a sample 
of those who completed training in 
1956 were so employed.*® 

The Grisez 1958 French survey of 
a sample of persons completing train- 
ing in 1954—55 indicated that 365 of 
the 1,353 who were interviewed or re- 
turned mailed questionnaires were in 
military service at the time of the sur- 
vey.’’ For those in military service, 


* Tbid., pp. 8-36. 

“Data relating to 139 persons who left 
military training during the course of the 
study indicated that those who were work- 
ing in the occupation for which they were 


771-698 O—65 10 


information on their employment 
status and occupation just before enter- 
ing military service was used as a basis 
for determining whether or not they 
were working in the occupation for 
which they had been trained.** It was 
found that, for the respondents as a 
whole, including those in military serv- 
ice at the time of the survey, 65 per- 
cent were employed in precisely the 


trained just before entering the service were 
highly likely to return to that occupation 
upon completion of their military training, 
whereas those who had not been employed 
in it before entering the army were unlikely 
to return to it afterward. 

“ibid... pao. 
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occupation for which they were 
trained, while 73 percent were em- 
ployed in that or a closely related oc- 
cupation. Excluding those in military 
service, the corresponding proportions 
were 62 and 70 percent. Reasons 
given for abandoning the trade for 
which they had been trained were, in 
order of importance, problems of 
health, low wages, unpleasant condi- 
tions of work, dismissal at the end of a 
building project, and advantages of 
another trade.’® 

The Dutch data are particularly in- 
teresting because graduates of training 
programs have regularly been con- 
tacted a year after completion of train- 
ing, though not all can be reached. In 
the years from 1956 to 1962, the per- 
cents found to be employed in the oc- 
cupation for which they were trained 
ranged from 75 in 1958 (a recession 
year) to 92 in 1962 (a year of very low 
unemployment) .”° It should be noted 
that these percents were based on the 
number of persons for whom informa- 
tion could be obtained, excluding those 
who could not be located, had emi- 
grated, or were in military service. If 
the percent of those completing train- 
ing in 1960 (89) is recomputed, in- 
cluding nonrespondents in the base and 
assuming that none of the nonrespond- 
ents is employed in the occupation for 
which he was trained, it becomes 75 
percent. However, it seems likely that 
some of the emigrees find employment 
in the occupations for which they were 
trained and that some of those in the 


* Tbid., pp. 17 and 27. 

» See Resultaten van de Vakopleiding in 
1960, op. cit. p. 3, and Jaarverslag Rijksar- 
beidsbureau (Annual Report of the National 
Labor Bureau), 1961 and 1962 (The 
Hague: mimeographed). 
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military service are likely to be em- 
ployed in those occupations when they 
are discharged. In this connection, it 
should be noted that if the French 
percents, excluding the military, cited 
above are recomputed on the assump- 
tion that none of the nonrespondents 
was employed in the occupation for 
which he was trained, it is found that 
57.5 percent were employed in pre- 
cisely the occupation for which they 
were trained and 65 percent in that or 
a closely related occupation. In com- 
paring these percentages with the 
Dutch data, it must be kept in mind 
that the French survey was conducted 
in 1958, when the Dutch percent, ex- 
cluding nonrespondents, was only 75 
percent, and that the French survey 
was conducted some 3 to 4 years after 
the trainees had left their training, 
whereas the Dutch surveys are based 
on a procedure in which an effort is 
made to contact each trainee a year 
after he has completed training. 

In this connection, however, it is in- 
teresting to point out that the Dutch 
have found that any difficulties the 
trainees encounter in “settling down 
in their new trades” will “always be 
apparent” within 6 months following 
completion of training.2 “The French 
1958 survey, however, indicated that 
only 22 percent of those who had aban- 
doned the occupation for which they 
had been trained had done so within 
the first 6 months, whereas almost half 
had not abandoned it until 2 years or 
more of employment in the occupation. 
Interestingly also, these percents were 
very similar for the building and metal 
trades.” 


7 Industry and Labour, XII, Nov. 15, 
1954, pp. 466-469. 
” Grisez, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Results of a Swedish survey con- 
ducted in September 1962, which in- 
vestigated the status of persons who 
had started their training in 1960, are 
not comparable with the Belgian, 
French, and Dutch results because 
those who dropped out before com- 
pletion of the course are included in 
the computation of percents, and data 
are not available which would permit 
adjusting the percents. However, the 
Swedish Labor Market Board has also 
published statistics relating to the sub- 
sequent employment status of persons 
who completed training in the first 
quarter of 1959, the first quarter of 
1960, and the second quarter of 1960, 
but the data related to their employ- 
ment status less than 2 months after 
the end of the quarter:”° (See text tab- 
ulation, below, and chart 7.) 

The fact that the percent seeking 
employment was much larger in May 
1959, when Sweden was still feeling 
the effects of the 1958-59 recession, 
than it was in either May 1960 or Au- 
gust 1960 is .an interesting aspect of 
these Swedish data. The September 


May 25, 1959 
(Those complet- 
ing training 
first quarter 
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1962 survey, mentioned earlier, which 
includes dropouts, provides data on the 
percent distribution of those who 
started training in 1960 according to 
the manner in which they spent more 
than half of the weeks intervening be- 
tween their departure from the course 
and the survey date. The results in- 
dicate that 77 percent of the men and 
70 percent of the women spent more 
than half of these weeks in the labor: 
force. Among the men, nearly 9 per- 
cent spent more than half of the time 
out of the labor force for miscellaneous 
reasons, while illness and military serv- 
ice accounted for the time out of the 
labor force for most of the others. 
Among the women, 13.5 percent were 
engaged in household work during 
more than half of these weeks, while 
most of the others were out of the labor 
force more than half of the time for 
miscellaneous reasons or because of ill- 
ness.** These results, as well as some- 
what similar data relating to the dis- 
tribution of weeks according to the 
manner in which they were spent by 


May 25, 1960 
(Those complet- 
ing training 
first quarter 


August 25, 1960 
(Those complet- 
ing training 
second quarter 


of 1959) of 1960) of 1960) 

Bee tla UNDER S 2) 5.08 ls oe a 319 1421 1, 149 

Percent distribution........ 100 100 100 

In occupation for which trained... 53 65 67 

Pealtied Occupation.:........... 11 6 7 

evdifferent occupation.......... 10 9 12 

Beekingyemployment............ 16 4 3 

Undergoing vocational rehabili- 

OCS. slug eee 2 2 2 
Not currently seeking employment 

(national services, illness, etc.)... 8 14 10 

* Hakanson, op. cit., p. 13. ** Undersokning Roérande. . ., op. cCit., 


p13; 


men and women, suggest this: where 
women make up a substantial propor- 
tion of all trainees, the proportion of 
trainees engaged in the occupation for 
which they were trained some time 
after completion of training is likely to 
be lower than in countries where 
trainees are predominantly male, be- 
cause of the tendency of married 
women to move into and out of the la- 
bor force. 

Of interest, also, are data resulting 
from this Swedish survey indicating 
that trainees of both sexes in Vaster- 
bottens and Norrbottens, areas of 
higher unemployment, spent a substan- 
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tially larger number of weeks unem- 
ployed between the time they left train- 
ing and the survey date than trainees 
in other parts of the country.” 

The French 1958 survey showed no 
significant age differences in the per- 
cents employed in the occupations for 
which they were trained, but it must be 
kept in mind that only 13 percent of 
the trainees were more than 27 years 
old and only 1 percent over 35. Dutch 
data for those who completed training 


suggest that adverse effects of age do 


not begin to show up until after about 
age 35. The percent of those 35 to 39 


* Thid., p. 15. 
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years old who were employed in the 
occupation for which they were trained 
a year after completion of training was 
somewhat lower (84) than the corre- 
sponding percents for younger age 
groups (90 to 92). Although some 
trainees were 40 years old or older, the 
number was not large enough to yield 
a reliable measure of the percent of 
“success.” The Dutch data also in- 
dicate that, among those who started 
training in 1960 but did not complete 
it, only 36 percent were employed in 
the occupation for which they were 
trained, as compared with 89 percent 
of those who completed their train- 
ing.?6 

Both French and Dutch followup 
surveys have indicated that the percent 
employed in the occupations for which 
they were trained tended to be some- 
what higher in the metal trades than 
in the building trades. This is prob- 
ably largely explained by the short- 
term nature of many jobs in the build- 
ing trades. It will be recalled that 
“dismissal at the end of a building 
project” was one of the reasons given 
by French respondents for abandoning 
the trade in which they had been 
trained. The French survey also 
showed that there was a higher rate of 
abandonment among those who had 
been employed by small building es- 
tablishments, and also among building 


*° In his studies of retraining in West Vir- 
ginia, Prof. Gerald G. Somers has found a 
significant decline in placement rates with 
advancing age and much lower placement 
rates for persons who dropped out before 
completion of training. See his paper on 
“Retraining: An Evaluation of Gains and 
Costs,” in Arthur M. Ross, ed., Employment 
Policy and the Labor Market (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1965). 
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trades workers in relatively large com- 
munities, where there is likely to be a 
broader range of alternative job oppor- 
tunities.?7 

The similarities in the results of 
these followup surveys suggest that it 
may be possible eventually to develop 
reasonably accurate predictions with 
respect to the probable results of re- 
training in various occupations and 
under varying labor market conditions. 
However, there is a need for more sys- 
tematic and regular publication of 
statistics relating to the operation of 
retraining programs and of followup 
surveys in countries that have not at- 
tempted them. Moreover, the results 
could obviously be more readily com- 
pared if the various countries would 
agree on a standard methodology for 
such surveys. Such standardization is 
likely to develop in the Common Mar- 
ket countries but could also be en- 
couraged for a larger group of coun- 
tries by the OECD. There is also a 
need for more studies involving inter- 
views with trainees, such as the Ghent 
studies, as well as with employers who 
have hired those who have completed 
training programs. And finally, there 
is a decided need for studies in which 
the subsequent employment experience 
of trainees is compared with the ex- 
perience of control groups, consisting, 
for example, as in the case of Somers’ 
studies in West Virginia, of persons 
who have dropped out of training or 
of jobseekers who have not entered 
training programs.”® I did not come 
across surveys using this approach in 
any of the countries included in this 
study. 


* Grisez, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
*8 Somers, op. cit. 
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Although careful evaluation of the 
results of retraining programs must 
rest, to a considerable extent, on statis- 
tical data, it is also important to take 
into account the opinions of informed 
persons such as the employer and labor 
representatives whom I interviewed in 
various countries. In general, I en- 
countered very little criticism of the 
quality of the training provided 
through these government programs, 
although there was some tendency on 
the part of employer representatives in 
countries with strong apprenticeship 
traditions to regard the training given 
in government centers as inferior to 
training in industrial establishments. 
On the other hand, the government of- 
ficials responsible for retraining pro- 
grams were often critical of the train- 
ing offered in industry. Union repre- 
sentatives tended to be favorably im- 
pressed with the quality and usefulness 
of the programs, confining their cri- 
tical comments to difficulties which 
they felt stood in the way of their ex- 
pansion, such as inadequate appropria- 
tions or inadequate training allow- 
ances. 

As suggested in chapter 3, rarely is 
it claimed that those who have com- 
pleted retraining programs are as well 
trained as persons who have gone 
through an apprenticeship program or 
a complete course of training in a tech- 
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nical or commercial school. On the 
other hand, there is widespread recog- 
nition of the fact that adults who have 
been accustomed to working do not 
require as long a period of training as 
the youngster entering an apprentice- 
ship program. In many cases the grad- 
uates of accelerated training programs 
for adults can approach the skill of a 
more thoroughly trained worker after 
6 months to a year on the job. More- 
over, success with these accelerated 
programs has undoubtedly been a fac- 
tor in arousing widespread criticism 
of policies requiring overly long ap- 
prenticeship periods and in bringing 
about a significant trend toward reduc- 
tion in the length of apprenticeship 
programs and toward greater flexibility 
in duration according to the needs of 
individual trades. On the other hand, 
as suggested in the introduction, tech- 
nological changes are leading to in- 
creasing emphasis on the need to pro- 
vide young persons with more broadly 
based training. If retraining programs 
for adults have come to be recognized 
as a permanent instrument of labor 
market policy, to encourage adapta- 
tion to technological change, it is also 
recognized that they are no substitute 
for adequate training at the start and 
that the retraining problems of the fu- 
ture will be exacerbated if young 
people entering the labor market now 
and in the near future do not have an 
adequate educational background. 


7 


CURRENT AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


In THE previous chapters, we have discussed a number of 
factors which have played a role in the development and expansion of retrain- 
ing programs, including the breadth and variety of course offerings, the ade- 
quacy of training allowances, and policies relating to training opportunities for 


special groups. 


In the present chapter, we shall consider certain other factors 


which have affected the number enrolled in retraining programs (table 8 and 
9, in chapter 3) and which may be expected to play a role in the future. 


INADEQUATE APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 


Inadequate appropriations for re- 
training have held back expansion 
that might otherwise have occurred, 
particularly in France and Italy, and 
perhaps also to some extent in Sweden. 
_ Whether, and to what extent, the 
problem ’of inadequate appropriations 
is likely to play a role depends, at least 
in part, on the method of financing. 


As suggested earlier, retraining in West 
Germany is financed mainly through 
unemployment insurance reserves, and, 
with very low unemployment rates in 
recent years, the funds available have 
been ample to meet the costs of re- 
training and other labor market ad- 
justment policies. In fact, I was told 
by officials of the Bundesanstalt ftir 
Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung (Federal Institution for 
Labor Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance) (BAVAVG) that there is 
no upper limit on the amount a local 
employment office might be authorized 
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to spend in combating a particularly 
difficult local unemployment situation 
resulting, let us say, from the closing of 
a plant which had played an important 
role in providing jobs in the area. If 
the numbers enrolled in retraining 
courses in West Germany have fallen 
off sharply, it is not because of inade- 
quate funds but because no decisive 
steps have been taken to adapt eligi- 
bility conditions and other provisions, 
which were developed in a period of 
heavy unemployment, to the changing 
needs of an extremely tight labor 
market. 

The situation in France is very dif- 
ferent. 
ment insurance system in France, and 
the costs of retraining programs spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Labor and 
Social 
through appropriations from general 
revenues. 
the war, the retraining program was 
regarded as provisional and was aimed 


There is no public unemploy- 


Security are met entirely 


During the first years after 


particularly at meeting the postwar 
shortage of building trades workers. 
About 1951, the program began to be 
looked upon as a permanent and im- 
portant part of the campaign to in- 
crease productivity. However, appro- 
priations fluctuated for several years 
until about 1955-57, when a large in- 
crease occurred, and the capacity of 
nonbuilding training sectors was dou- 


bled and then tripled.? 


* This information is based in large part 
on my interview with M. Faget of the Force 
Ouvriére in January 1964. Much of what 
he told me is also included in Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail: Force Ouvriére, 
La formation professionnelle en France, 
Bulletin d’Information du Bureau d’Etudes 
Economiques et Sociales, (Paris: 1963). 
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Despite the expansion that occurred 
in the middle fifties and later, there is 
clear evidence that appropriations 
have been inadequate in France to 
provide enough training capacity for 
those applying for training or referred 
to training by the public employment 
service. I was informed by the direc- 
tor-general of the Association Nationale 
Interprofessionnelle pour la Forma- 
tion Rationnelle de la Main d’Oeuvre 
(National Association for the Ra- 
tional Training of Manpower) 
(ANIFRMO) early in 1964 that there 
were waiting periods ranging from 3 
months to 2% years for various types 
of courses. 

Part of the difficulty, according to a 
report prepared by the Force Ouurieére, 
is that training for the metal trades re- 
quires much more expensive equip- 
ment than training for the building 
trades, with the result that the training 
facilities are still excessively “oriented 
toward building.” ? As indicated in 
chapter 4, second-degree training, in 
particular, tends to require very expen- 
sive equipment and has had to be con- 
centrated ina few centers. It appears, 
in general, that if the French retrain- 
ing program has acquired an enviable 
reputation for high quality, it is partly 
because great emphasis has been placed 
on providing adequate equipment for 
the trainees. Despite the far lower 
wage rates in France (which affect in- 
structors’ costs and training allow- 
ances) , the average costs per trainee of 
some 5,000 to 6,000 Fr ($1,000 to 
$1,200) are not much below the aver- 
age costs of $1,200 to $1,400 per trainee 
under our Manpower Development 


2 La formation professionnelle . . 
Cit. pad: 


-» OD: 
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and Training Act program.’ By com- 
parison, BAVAVG regulations in West 
Germany limit costs per trainee to 
1,000 DM ($250), although this does 
not include the cost of the unemploy- 
ment benefits received by trainees.‘ 
On the assumption that expenses other 
than unemployment benefits represent 
roughly half of the costs (as under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act, where expenses other than train- 
ing allowances represent about half), 
this would still mean that average costs 
in West Germany were less than half 
those in France. I should judge, how- 
ever, that the 1,000 DM limitation in 
West Germany relates to a single 
course. As we have seen, individual 
trainees are sometimes referred to a 
second course, and in certain instances 
to a third or fourth course. 

In its report on the Fourth Plan, the 
French Commission de la Main 
d’Oeuvre pointed out that vocational 
reconversion and social development 
would be essentials in the years to 
come. The Commission called for 
more diversified training and suggested 
that existing training programs in the 
building and metal trades would have 
to be adapted to meet new needs.° 


* Information on average costs per trainee 
in France was given to me by an official of 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Security. 
The data on average costs per trainee in 
the United States are from Manpower Re- 
search and Training, Report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, transmitted to Congress 
March 1964 (Washington, D.C.: USS. 
Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 16. 
_ “Federal Institution for Labor Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, Richtlinien 
zur Durchfiihrung beruflicher Bildungs- 
massnahmen vom 4 August 1955 (Nurem- 
berg: 1955). 

°Commissariat Général du Plan 
d’Equipement et de la Productivité, Rap- 
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Partly as a result of these recommenda- 
tions, the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Security announced its plans for a sub- 
stantial expansion in the number and 
capacity of the Government training 
centers in the summer of 1963. The 
present goal is for an increase in the 
annual number trained in the centers 
to 45,000 by 1965. There will also be 
increased emphasis on the retraining 
and relocation of workers affected by: 
reconversion and modernization of 
firms, as has been indicated in chapter 
Ss] 

Closely related to the problem of in- 
adequate appropriations are shortages 
of instructors and inadequate instruc- 
tors’ salaries. Complaints about short- 
ages of instructors seem to be more 
prevalent in France and Italy than else- 
where, and union representatives in 
France maintain that the inadequacy of 
instructors’ salaries continues to be a 
serious deterrent to expansion of the 
program.” Experienced skilled work- 
ers can earn more at their trades than 
as instructors, these union representa- 
tives say, with the result that the Gov- 
ernment training centers have difficulty 
not only in recruiting instructors but 


port général de la Commission de la Main 
d’Oeuvre, Quatriéme Plan de Développe- 
ment Economique et Social (1962-1965), 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1961), p. 27. 

* This information is based on an inter- 
view with M. Madinier, a member of the 
staff of the Commissariat du Plan, in Janu- 
ary 1964. 

“This point was stressed by representa- 
tives of The Christian Federation of Trade 
Unions as well as of the Force Ouvriére. 
See Memorandum sur Les Activitiés, le 
Role, et la Situation de la Formation Pro- 
fessionnelle des Adultes; Etude présentée 
par la Confédération Force Ouvriére et la 
Syndicat National du Personnel de la F. P. 
A. (Paris: no date, mimeographed). 
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also in retaining their existing staff in 
the face of attractive job offers from 
industrial firms. In this connection, 
however, it is important to call atten- 
tion to the fact that instructors’ train- 
ing is classified as second-degree train- 
ing in France, so that skilled workers 
who wish to prepare themselves to take 
jobs as instructors are eligible for the 
supplementary training allowance that 
has already been discussed in chapter 4. 
Great emphasis has been placed, also, 
on providing high quality training 
for instructors at the National Voca- 
tional Training Institute in Paris. 
Italy also maintains centers for the 
training of instructors, including those 
which were established with the coop- 
eration of the ILO in Genoa and 
Naples in the early 1950’s, but com- 
plaints have been frequent that exist- 
ing centers for instructor training do 
not have enough capacity to take care 
of the need. 


NARROW SKILL DIFFER- 
ENTIALS 


Skill differentials tend to be more 
compressed in Western Europe than in 
the United States, with the result that 
the gains in earnings that can be real- 
ized through retraining are sometimes 
insufficient to provide an incentive to 
the worker considering entering a re- 
training program. This was men- 
tioned by officials in the British Minis- 
try of Labour, but I suspect it is also a 
problem elsewhere. It was impossible 
to undertake a careful study of com- 
parative wage differentials within 
the scope of the present research 
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project, but it seems to me there 
is a need for such a study if we are to 
have a thorough understanding of the 
factors encouraging or deterring ex- 
pansion of retraining programs. Such 
a study would have to take into account 
not only the wage differentials estab- 
lished through collective bargaining 
and other wage-setting procedures but 
also the relative impact of the “wage 
drift” in various countries. Moreover, 
as much of my discussion of training 
allowances has suggested, anyone un- 
dertaking such a study should consider 
carefully the relationship between 
training allowances and potential earn- 
ings of workers at various skill levels. 


UNION RESTRICTIONISM 


As we found in chapter 3, the prob- 
lem of a restrictionist attitude on the 
part of craft unions has been a deter- 
rent to retraining in Great Britain. 
There were, however, indications when 
I was in London late in 1963 that the 
union movement in Britain, particu- 
larly at the level of the Trades Union 
Congress, was adopting a much more 
constructive attitude toward expansion 
of retraining. Ministry of Labour of- 
ficials informed me that the unpub- 
lished agreements restricting training 
in various trades to the disabled, or to 
the disabled and ex-service personnel, 
had in a number of cases been revised 
to permit retraining for the unem- 
ployed. 

The change in union policies and 
attitudes reflects the growing concern 
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over Britain’s lagging growth and over 
the need to meet problems of redun- 
dancy. Union representatives on the 
National Economic Development 
Council have given their support to 
the expansion of the Government re- 
training program that is currently un- 
derway, and have evidently also made 
an effort to educate the rest of the 
union movement to a better under- 
standing of the need for expansion of 
This does not 
mean, however, that there may not be 
occasional problems with particular 
craft union groups, especially in the 
areas of higher unemployment in north- 
ern England and Scotland. 

In 1962, the Ministry of Labour de- 
cided to expand the capacity of its re- 
training program by increasing the to- 
tal number of Government training 
centers from 13 to 31. 


retraining facilities. 


The decision 
was influenced in part by contraction 
in the mining and shipbuilding indus- 
tries and the redundancies expected in 
connection with the reorganization of 
the British railways, but it was also 
strongly influenced by the need to meet 
shortages of skilled labor, particularly 
in the engineering and building trades. 
The plan called for locating more than 
half of the added capacity in northern 
England and Scotland. This repre- 
sented a significant change in policy, 
for, as we shall see in chapter 8, 
throughout most of the postwar period 
the Ministry of Labour had refrained 
from locating training centers in the 
areas of higher unemployment. Ap- 
proximately half of the additional ca- 
pacity was to be for training in the 
engineering and building trades, and, 
when the new centers were in full op- 
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eration, about~10,000 persons were to 
be trained annually. 

Progress in opening the new centers 
was slow during 1963, but the May 
1964 issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette listed 29 that were already es- 
tablished or to be opened in the near 
future. Enrollment, which had been 
approximately 3,000 for a number of 
years, began to increase substantially 
in the fall of 1963 and had reached 
about 3,850 by March 1964.° Since 
many of the courses last only about 6 
months, this could mean that the total 
number completing training in 1964 
(even after allowing for dropouts) 
might run well above this number. 

How genuine the union change in 
attitude has been will be tested, not 
only in connection with this expansion 
of the Ministry of Labour’s retraining 
program, but also in relation to the 
operation of the Industrial Training 
Act, adopted early in 1964, which gives 
the Ministry of Labour the power to set 
up industrial training boards for in- 
These boards will 
be given the responsibility for securing 


dividual industries. 


the provision of adequate training to 
meet training needs in their industries 
8 Ministry of Labour Gazette, LXXII, 


May 1964, p. 197. 
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and will be required to raise a levy on 
employers to provide funds for the sub- 
sidization of training in individual 
firms.° One of the problems facing 
the Ministry of Labour in connection 
with the administration of this act will 
be to determine just how narrowly or 
broadly the individual industries will 
be defined. Broad definitions would 
help to break down the control of nar- 
row craft unions over apprenticeship 
agreements, but experts on apprentice- 
ship problems in Britain are not overly 
optimistic about this prospect. 

Presumably a recession, bringing on 
higher unemployment rates than those 
that have generally prevailed in recent 
years, could mean a sharp setback with 
respect to the changes that have been 
occurring in union attitudes toward 
training and retraining, although I 
was assured by a representative of the 
Trades Union Congress that such a 
setback would not be serious. His view 
was that concern over the need to in- 
crease Britain’s rate of growth and her 
capacity to compete with the Com- 
mon Market countries would continue 
to be a powerful influence toward a 
more constructive policy. 

There is a possibility that looser la- 
bor market conditions on the continent 
might lead labor federations to take 
a more restrictionist attitude toward 
retraining programs, although I am 
inclined to doubt that this would hap- 
pen. A considerably greater likelihood 
would be union pressure toward vigor- 
ous government fiscal and monetary 
measures aimed at increasing aggregate 
demand, along with expansion of pro- 


* Tbid., LXXII, March 1964, p. 104. 
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visions for the retraining of workers 
threatened with labor displacement. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
MINISTRIES OF LABOR 
AND EDUCATION 


In several countries of Western Eu- 
rope, notably Sweden, laws relating to 
retraining provide, as in the United 
States, that training courses must with 
certain exceptions actually be offered 
through the vocational education sys- 
tem, which comes under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Education. This is 
not the case, however, in Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, where the ministries 
of labor have been largely free to de- 
velop their retraining programs with- 
out conflict with any other ministry. 
Even in some of these countries, how- 
ever, there have been certain problems 
of conflict, as suggested in chapter 5, 
over the offering of courses for ste- 
nographers and certain other groups, 
with ministries of education insisting 
that such courses be confined to com- 
mercial or technical schools in the reg- 
ular vocational education system. 

In several countries of Western Eu- 
have seen, the labor market authorities 
have, in some cases, entered into agree- 
ments with technical schools with re- 
spect to the sponsorship of courses, and 
in Italy there has been some conflict 
over the division of responsibility be- 
tween the Ministry of Labor and the 
Ministry of Education with respect to 
the training of teenagers. In West 
Germany there have also been certain 
problems revolving around the fact 


Ser oe 
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that the BAVAVG is a federal agency 
(though with state and local offices) 
whereas vocational education is under 
the auspices of the Lander (states). 
This, I was told, has interfered to a cer- 
tain extent with the freedom of the 
BAVAVG to offer training in trades 
covered by apprenticeship programs. 

The most serious problem of con- 
flict with respect to jurisdiction over 
adult retraining which I encountered, 
however, was in Sweden. When the 
National Labor Market Board under- 
took its policy of vigorous expansion of 
retraining in the 1958-59 recession, it 
found its efforts obstructed by unwill- 
ingness on the part of the board of vo- 
cational education to move rapidly 
enough in the organization and staf- 
fing of the additional courses recom- 
mended by the Labor Market Board. 

The conflict led to the establishment, 
in November 1960, of a joint body to 
bring about cooperation between the 
two agencies. Its functions are: 

(1) To advise the National La- 
bor Market Board and the Na- 
tional Board of Technical and 
Vocational Education; 

(2) To give advice concern- 
ing the planning and total scope 
of retraining, the policy as re- 
gards the distribution of courses 
among occupations and  geo- 
graphical areas, and the length 
and content of courses; 

(3) To take such independent 
initiative to promote retraining 

as it considers necessary ; 

(4) To comment on all ques- 
tions referred to it by the Na- 
tional Labor Market Board or the 
National Board of Technical and 
Vocational Education; 
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(5) To follow with particular 
interest vocational training in in- 
dustry and commerce, and adult 
training in particular."* 


Officials of the Labor Market Board 
are apparently quite satisfied, in gen- 
eral, with the progress that has been 
made since this joint body was estab- 
lished. Among other things, it has de- 
voted a good deal of time to bringing . 
about a transfer of responsibility for 
various details from the National 
Board of Technical and Vocational 
Education to the county labor boards. 
Moreover, as we have seen, a rapid 
expansion of the number enrolled in 
retraining programs has occurred in 
the last few years—an expansion which 
could not have occurred without more 
effective cooperation from the voca- 
tional education board. If there are 
latent complaints, I suspect they have 
to do chiefly with questions of methods 
of instruction, although officials of the 
National Labor Market Board were 
hesitant to engage in open criticism 
of the vocational education system. 
However, in a discussion about Dutch 
training methods, mentioned in chap- 
ter 4, I suspected that the Swedish 
official who was expressing admiration 
for Dutch techniques may have felt 
that the Labor Market Board would 

e in a better position to experiment 
with methods of training adults which 
had been successful in other countries 
if it were more free to develop its own 
courses. 


4 Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Labour Market Pol- 
icy in Sweden; OECD Reviews of Man- 
power and Social Policies (Paris: 1963), 
pp. 37-38. 
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GOVERNMENT POLICIES 
AND LABOR DEMAND 


Government economic policies 
aimed at maintaining high and ex- 
panding levels of aggregate demand 
have played an important role in ex- 
plaining the high rates of growth 
achieved in Western Europe since the 
early fifties, as we saw in chapter 2. 
There we were referring primarily to 
fiscal and monetary policies directed 
toward achieving a high rate of ex- 
pansion of demand in the economy as 
a whole. More specific government 
policies impinging on particular sectors 
of the economy, however, have also 
played a role in influencing the struc- 
ture of the demand for labor, which 
in turn has an important bearing on 
retraining possibilities. As we move 
toward a more active manpower policy 
in the United States, we shall need to 
pay far more attention to the impact of 
specific Government policies on the 
structure of labor demand than we 
have been accustomed to pay in the 
past. This subject has so many rami- 
fications that several volumes could be 
devoted to them. All I can attempt to 
do here is to mention a few examples 
of the manner in which government 
policies have affected the demand for 
labor in Western Europe and some of 
their implications in relation to Ameri- 
can policies. 

The persistent shortage of building 
trades workers which has prevailed in 
a number of countries of Western 
Europe throughout the postwar period 
is in some measure attributable to hous- 
ing policies which have placed great 
emphasis on increasing the supply of 
housing for lower and lower-middle 
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income groups. Government interven- 
tion in the housing market in Western 
Europe, as is well known, tends to be 
far more extensive than in this coun- 
try. The results have not been alto- 
gether satisfactory. The chronic hous- 
ing shortage which prevails through- 
out Western Europe is to some extent 
a result of the particular types of poli- 
cies that have been pursued as well as 
a factor underlying the need for con- 
tinued government intervention. 
Rents have been held below the levels 
they would have reached if market 
forces had been allowed free play, and 
emphasis on elaborate planning of 
housing developments at the municipal 
level is alleged, e.g., in Sweden, to re- 
sult in prolonged delays before the ac- 
tual construction stage is reached. 
Whereas American policy has placed 
primary emphasis on liberal credit 
terms (through FHA and other agen- 
cies), European: policies have, in gen- 
eral, placed much more emphasis on 
public or quasi-public housing develop- 
ments, although examples may be 
found, e.g., in West Germany, of at 
least some degree of emphasis on poli- 
cies resembling our FHA approach ~ 
Broadly speaking, and ignoring many 
exceptions and qualifications, the sup- _ 
ply of housing in the United States has 
been allocated according to purchasing 


power, while policies in some Euro- 


pean countries have tended to result to 
a considerably greater extent in the 
rationing of housing supply on the basis 
of certain criteria of social need, e.g., 
size of family. An expert in this field 
has summed up the situation as 
follows: 


Housing policies and programs 
in Sweden, West Germany, and 
the United Kingdom were suc- 
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cessful in directing public and 
private investment toward im- 
proving the housing standards of 
low-income groups of the popula- 
tion. Programs in the United 
States have relied upon high pro- 
duction rates of new housing and 
the filtering process to improve 
general housing standards. Pro- 
grams for direct improvement of 
the housing status of low-income 
and other special groups have, for 
various reasons, exhibited a num- 
ber of shortcomings and have 
been, on the whole, relatively in- 
significant.” 


The pros and cons of a vigorous at- 
tack on the problem of inadequate 
housing for low income groups in the 
United States have often been debated 
in terms of meeting a social need on 
the one hand, versus interfering with 
private enterprise on the other. At 
present, there is a special need to em- 
phasize the impact of such policies on 
the demand for labor. That the effects 
of such a policy on the demand for 
building trades workers would not be 
identical with the effects of similar pol- 
icies in most countries in Western Eu- 
rope would have to be recognized at 
the start. Although I have not made 
a special study of this question and am 
forced to rely on general impressions, 
it seems fairly clear that construction 
techniques are considerably more ad- 
vanced in the United States than in 
most countries of Western Europe and 
that the number of building trades jobs 


? Paul F. Wendt, Housing Policy—The 
Search for Solutions: A Comparison of the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, West Germany, 
and the United States since World War II 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1963), p. 269. 
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that would be created through a com- 
parable amount of public investment 
in housing would be appreciably 
smaller. However, the multiplier ef- 
fects on employment, particularly in 
the trade and service sectors, would be 
an important part of the case for such 
a policy. 

Postwar economic policies in a num- 
ber of Western European countries 
have also placed more consistent em- - 
phasis on countercyclical and counter- 
seasonal public works programs than 
has been the case in the United States. 
Since these policies have swung into 
action in periods when construction 
activity was slack, their effect, on the 
whole, has been to contribute to more 
stable employment for construction 
workers rather than to increase the de- 
mand for such workers. However, it 
has come to be recognized, particularly 
in Sweden, that technological changes 
have reduced the amount of employ- 
ment that can be directly created 
through public works policies and in- 
creased the total expenditure per job 
created. Reduced reliance on counter- 
cyclical and counterseasonal public 
works and increased reliance on re- 
training and relocation policies have 
been advocated partly for this reason.** 

Gunnar Myrdal has recently argued 
that the combination of fiscal policies, 
notably the tax cut, and increased em- 
phasis on retraining measures on which 
we are largely relying in the United 
States will not suffice to overcome our 
unemployment problem. He advo- 
cates much greater emphasis on hous- 
ing programs, public works, urban slum 


18 Gésta Rehn and Erik Lundberg, ‘‘Em- 
ployment and Welfare: Some Swedish Is- 
sues,” Industrial Relations, II, February 
1963,.0..7: 
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clearance, and the like, aimed at rapid 
creation of jobs to take up the slack 
until the longer-run effects of policies 
aimed at the expansion of aggregate 
demand take hold.** I am inclined to 
agree. Although I would be the last 
person to suggest that we reduce the 
scale of our retraining programs, it 
seems apparent that we are running 
a risk that many of those who are re- 
trained will not be placed in the ab- 
sence of more vigorous job-creating 
measures. 

The fact that the United States is 
spending relatively more on defense 
and foreign aid than Western Euro- 
pean countries, of course, helps to ex- 
plain our reluctance to expand other 
types of public expenditure. Yet, in 
the area of defense spending, we can be 
accused of paying too little attention 
to the impact of changes in the amount 
and composition of military expendi- 
ture on the structure of the demand for 
labor. Clearly the shift from aircraft 
to missiles, as well as other similar 
changes, has reduced the demand for 
semiskilled blue-collar workers and in- 
creased the demand for engineers, 
technicians, and other highly educated 
or skilled workers. This is a problem 
of particular concern in California, 
which is heavily dependent on defense 
expenditures. The recent announce- 
ment of the closing, or in some cases 
gradual phasing out, of a large number 
of military installations was accom- 
panied by statements to the effect that 
efforts would be made to provide em- 
ployment opportunities for the dis- 
placed workers, but there is some ques- 
tion as to how effective these efforts 


“Gunnar Myrdal, A Challenge to Af- 
fluence (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1963). 
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will be unless Federal funds are made 
available in substantial amounts to 
provide temporary jobs on _ public 
works until private employment in af- 
fected areas can be expanded to “take 
up the slack.” 

Particularly in cases in which Gov- 
ernment contracts are involved, proce- 
dures resembling Sweden’s early warn- 
ing system, accompanied by coopera- 
tion between the public employment 
service, other appropriate Federal, 
State, and local agencies, and employer 
and labor groups to develop a plan 
aimed at temporary employment and 
ultimate reemployment of the affected 
workers, are badly needed. The plan 
should include provisions for retrain- 
ing, but retraining alone can hardly be 
relied on to meet a situation such as 
that which faced San Diego when a 
large aircraft plant closed down. 

Another important area in which 
European policies affect the structure 
of labor demand is the broad field of 
social security and other welfare poli- 
cies. Here again the subject is large 
and complex, and only a few exam- 
ples can be mentioned. In connec- 
tion with the training of “home samari- 
tans’ in Sweden, we noted that both 
Sweden and the United Kingdom—as 
well as certain other countries—pro- 
vide homemaker services to needy fam- 
ilies from public funds on a means test 
basis. Another example of a type of 
public policy which has received far 
more emphasis in several European 
countries than in the United States, 
notably in the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom, has been the devel- 
opment of sheltered workshops for the 
severely disabled. 

As suggested earlier, the general 
theme of this section could be pursued 
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at great length. Important differ- 
ences in the impact of specific gov- 
ernment policies on labor demand 
among European countries would be 
revealed if these questions were exam- 
ined in detail. My purpose here is to 
call attention to a line of approach to 
the problem of unemployment and 
labor market adjustment which has 
been too much neglected in the United 
States. When we ask what types of 
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retraining are appropriate for unem- 
ployed workers, we should also ask 
how, without radically changing our 
basic economic philosophy and system, 
we might influence the structure of 
labor demand in such a way as to pro- 
vide more appropriate jobs for the re- 
trainable unemployed, including some 
of the more disadvantaged groups who 
are not prime candidates for retraining. 


6 


RETRAINING, RELOCATION, AND 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


I N EVERY national retraining program, the question of how 
training opportunities and facilities are to be distributed geographically must be 
faced. Even though training opportunities are made available in all parts of 
the country, there will be differences among regions and among local labor 
market areas in the types of training that are appropriate. Such differences 
would exist even in the absence of regional variations in unemployment rates, 
simply because of differences in the industrial structure of communities and 
regions. But regional differences in unemployment rates tend to be a persistent 
phenomenon in all industrial countries, because of barriers to the geographical 
mobility of labor and capital in the face of structural changes in the economy. 
This exacerbates the problem of location of training facilities, since labor short- 
ages are likely to be largely concentrated in areas with relatively low unemploy- 
ment rates, whereas in areas of higher unemployment there may be relatively 
few occupations in which labor shortages exist. 

Moreover, the question of the geo- tions of availability of travel and relo- 
graphical distribution of training cation allowances and to the whole 
opportunities is closely related to ques- problem of regional economic policy. 
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This chapter will be concerned with 
these relationships and with a group of 
interrelated questions. 

To what extent are decisions on the 
training programs to be offered in any 
given local labor market area based 
on the identification of current local 
labor shortages and to what extent on 
the analysis of regional and national 
labor market trends? What policies 
are followed to insure that qualified 
individuals will be provided an oppor- 
tunity for training in occupations in 
which shortages may exist or may be 
anticipated at the regional or national 
level but do not exist at the local level 
on a sufficient scale to justify initiating 
a course of training? Given the preva- 
lence in Western European countries 
of provisions for travel and subsistence 
allowances for workers who are refer- 
red to training programs outside their 
areas of residence, what is the relative 
emphasis on providing local training 
Opportunities versus referring workers 
to training in other areas? Does 
European experience with relocation 
allowances suggest that there is a strong 
case for incorporating provisions for 
relocation allowances in our Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
and Area Redevelopment Act pro- 
grams? * What is the relative empha- 
sis in Western European countries on 
| moving the worker to the job versus 
moving the job to the worker? Even 
though a thorough analysis of regional 
economic policies in Western Europe 
would be well beyond the scope of the 

-* There is a provision for relocation allow- 
ances in connection with the adjustment 
assistance provisions of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act, and a limited experimental pro- 
gram of relocation allowances was author- 


ized under the 1963 amendments to the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 


present study, can anything be said-on 
the basis of a brief consideration of 
such policies with respect to the les- 
sons that might be learned from Euro- 
pean experience with such programs, 
with particular reference to the impli- 
cations for retraining in areas charac- 
terized by inferior job opportunities? 

Some of these questions have been 
touched on briefly in appropriate con- 
texts in previous chapters, but a more | 
systematic analysis of the geographical 
aspects of European retraining policies 
will be attempted in the present chap- 
ter. The task is not an easy one, largely 
because much less information is avail- 
able on some of the questions posed 
above than on issues discussed in ear- 
lier chapters. Statistical data, in par- 
ticular, are scanty. Although I learned 
a good deal about the geographical dis- 
tribution of training facilities in most 
of the countries included in this study, 
I was not able to obtain statistics, for 
example, on the proportion of trainees 
who undertook training outside their 
areas of residence. Information on the 
legal and administrative provisions re- 
lating to relocation allowances can be 
readily obtained, but except in the case 
of Sweden, statistics on the use of these 
provisions are scanty. And, although 
the literature on regional economic 
policies is copious and growing, the re- 
training aspects of these programs tend 
to receive little attention in official 
documents or other types of publica- 
tions. 

Despite these difficulties, my search 
for relevant lessons to be gained from 
European experience on this range of 
problems was far from fruitless. 
European government officials were, 
in most cases, well informed about their 
programs and were able to provide 
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valuable insights into the way they 
worked, even though their information 
was often not based on precise statistics. 


THE DETERMINATION OF 
TRAINING NEEDS 


In most of the countries included in 
this study, training needs are deter- 
mined on the basis of some type of 
blend of analysis at the local or provin- 
cial level and at the national level. 
Similarly, decisions relating to the es- 
tablishment of particular training pro- 
grams generally involve interaction 
between suggestions or proposals 
originating at the local or regional level 
and review by higher authorities, but 
the division of responsibility among lo- 
cal, provincial or regional, and national 
bodies varies greatly from country to 
country. As we saw in chapter 3, the 
more centralized the constitutional 
and traditional relationships between 
the national government and lower 
levels of government, the more cen- 
tralized the process of decision making 
on training programs is likely to be. 

It is not surprising to find, therefore, 
that the degree of responsibility exer- 
cised by local employment officials in 
determining training programs among 
the countries included in this study is 
probably greatest in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. It is true that the 
Bundesanstalt fur Arbeitsvermittlung 
und Arbeitslosenversicherung is a 
federal institution, but its local offices 
are under the jurisdiction of Land 
(state) employment offices, which have 
a considerable amount of authority and 
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responsibility. Proposals for particular 
training courses or programs are initi- 
ated by the local employment offices, 
but (except in the case of subsidized 
individual training) require the con- 
sent of the Land employment office. 
According to German officials, the local 
employment offices base their recom- 
mendations for training programs on a 
thorough acquaintance with local la- 
bor market conditions, as we saw in 
chapter 4. The proportion of job 
placements handled through the public 
employment service is relatively high in 
West Germany and, under these cir- 
cumstances, job-vacancy data available 
to the local offices are probably rela- 
tively reliable. 

Courses are frequently set up under 
joint sponsorship of the Bundesan- 
stalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Ar- 
(Federal In- 
stitution for Labor Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance) (BAVAVG) 
and another organization or sponsored 
wholly by another organization, as was 
indicated in chapter 3. Where such an 


beitslosenversicherung 


organization cuts across several Lan- 
der, or where the proposed training 
program requires extraordinary finan- 
cial support, the consent of the presi- 
dent of the BAVAVG at the head 
office in Nuremberg is required.” Pre- 
sumably the course for electronic engi- 
neers at Dortmund, discussed in chap- 
ter 4, which draws trainees from all 
over West Germany, is one requiring 
extraordinary financial support. But it 
also serves to illustrate the fact that 


? Federal Institution for Labor Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, Richtlinien 
zur Durchfiihrung beruflicher Bildungs- 
massnahmen vom 4. August 1955 (Nurem- 


berg: 1955), par. I-6(2). 
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German procedures are flexible enough 
to permit the establishment of a course 
which might not attract enough quali- 
fied applicants within a single local la- 
bor market area. 

In Sweden, immediate training 
needs are determined largely on the 
basis of job-vacancy reports compiled 
by local employment offices, but the 
National Labor Market Board has a 
section which concerns itself with anal- 
ysis of current labor market trends and 
with both short-term and long-term 
forecasts of labor demand and supply 
in particular occupations. Work on 
long-term forecasts is still in a rather 
experimental stage, but it is consid- 
ered important in planning future 
training and educational needs.’ 

Proposals for particular training 
courses appear to be initiated chiefly 
by the county labor boards, which may 
continue to refer unemployed persons 
to existing courses without seeking the 
express approval of higher authorities, 
but a proposal for a new course must 
be approved by the National Labor 
Market Board, which then forwards 
the recommendation to the National 
Beard of Technical and Vocational 
Education, under whose jurisdiction 
the courses are actually conducted. As 
we saw in the previous chapter, how- 
ever, the joint body which was set up 
in 1960 to bring about cooperation be- 
tween the two national boards has de- 
voted a good deal of its attention to 


*Cf. the statement of Ernest Michanek, 
Swedish under secretary of labor, in Les- 
sons from Foreign Labor Market Policies, 
vol. 4 of Selected Readings in Employment 
and Manpower, Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 88th 
Cong., 2d sess. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 1449. 
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bringing about a transfer of responsi- 
bility for various details from the Board 
of Vocational Education to the county 
labor boards. 

The initiative in setting up courses 
may also be taken by the National La- 
bor Market Board, which presumably 
in such cases takes into account exist- 
ing or anticipated training needs 
which are not being adequately met 
by course proposals emanating from 
the county boards. 

In addition, municipalities can ar- 
range for so-called municipal courses 
which are partially subsidized by the 
national government. These munici- 
pal courses serve local needs and cater 
primarily to the local unemployed, al- 
though vacancies in the courses can be 
filled with applicants from other areas.* 

In Belgium, the procedure for de- 
termining training needs and initiat- 
ing training programs has undergone 
certain changes in recent years, chiefly 
as a result of provisions incorporated 
in the 1961 legislation on employment 
policy. Formerly proposals for train- 
ing programs were initiated by the ad- 


“Anna Wiman, Vocational Training for 
Adults in Sweden, the Swedish Institute for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
(Stockholm: 1962), p. 5. 
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visory committees attached to the re- 
gional employment offices, on the basis 
of analysis of regional labor market 
conditions, and were subject to final 
determination by the National Office 
of Placement and Unemployment. 
Forecasting of future manpower re- 
quirements and supply at the national 
level was virtually nonexistent. Un- 
der the legislation of 1961, however, 
the National Office of Employment 
(as it is now called) can initiate pro- 
posals for the establishment of train- 
ing centers and can also “invite” the 
regional advisory committees to “‘ac- 
quaint it with occupations in which 
they have an interest in creating cen- 
ters.” ° Moreover, efforts have been 
made to stimulate analysis and fore- 
casting of labor demand and supply in 
various occupations under the auspices 
of the Belgian Office for Increasing 
Productivity and other agencies. 

In the remaining countries included 
in this study, decisions with respect to 
the establishment of training centers, 
and also to a considerable extent on 
the courses to be offered in such cen- 
ters, appear to be centralized to a 
greater degree in national agencies, 
even though information on local labor 
market situations may be fed in from 
local employment offices or regional 
bodies. 

In France, as we saw in chapter 3, 
a departmental manpower committee 
and special committees representing 
the various trades in which training 
is offered keep in touch with labor mar- 
ket conditions in each département 
and make regular reports and recom- 
mendations on training needs to na- 


° See National Office of Employment, La 
politique de Vlemploi (Brussels: mimeo- 
graphed, no date). 
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tional labor market authorities. Na- 
tional training needs are considered by 
similar advisory committees attached 
to the Association Nationale Interpro- 
fessionnelle pour la Formation Ration- 
nelle de la Main d’Oeuvre (National 
Association for the Rational Training 
of Manpower) (ANIFRMO) in Paris. 
Moreover, the Labor and Manpower 
Division of the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security makes periodic inquiries 
about manpower conditions in leading 
industries for purposes of medium-term 
forecasting, while longer-term forecasts 
are made by the Commissariat du Plan, 
partly on the basis of large-scale ques- 
tionnaire surveys of employers on an 
industry-by-industry basis.° So far as 
I have been able to determine, how- 
ever, decisions with respect to the es- 
tablishment of training centers, as 
well as on course offerings in those cen- 
ters, are made by the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Security at the national 
level. Although the information sup- 
plied by departmental committees in- 
fluences such decisions, the final deter- 
mination does not appear to take the 
form of approval or disapproval of 
specific training proposals originating 
at the local level. Moreover, the role 
and makeup of the departmental and 
national committees—particularly, of 
course, the special departmental com- 
mittees in the trades in which training 
is offered—tend to give a substantial 
voice to employer and union represent- 


® When I asked how reliable employers’ 
forecasts of their manpower requirements 
were considered to be, I was informed that 
they were fairly reliable in some industries, 
such as the steel industry, characterized by 
large firms and long-range investment plan- 
ning, but were much less reliable in other 
industries. 


ee 
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atives in the trades (primarily the 
building and metal trades, as we have 
seen) in which training has been of- 
fered. This appears to militate against 
expanding the program to include 
other types of training. 

The situation in France may be con- 
trasted with that in West Germany, 
where there are advisory committees 
composed of employer and_ labor 
representatives attached to the local 
and Land employment offices, as well 
as to the federal institution, but where 
the main initiative in connection with 
proposals for training seems to be taken 
by local office staff members. If the 
West German system lends itself to such 
phenomena as the setting up of a local 
course to train older women to sell 
phonograph records (mentioned in 
chapter 4), this would be unlikely to 
happen in France. It is not merely the 
greater scope for initiative by local of- 
ficials in West Germany, but the flex- 
ible way in which courses can be set 
up on an ad hoc basis either by the 
public employment service itself or in 
cooperation with other organizations, 
which encourages such “off-beat” 
course offerings. In France the ab- 
sence of such developments reflects not 
only the differences in these respects 
but also the concentration of much of 
the training in Government training 
centers requiring a heavy investment 
and the high priority which has been 
assigned to training for the building 
and metal trades as a matter of official 
Government policy throughout most 
of the postwar period. 

In Britain, decisions with respect to 
the opening or closing of training cen- 
ters are centralized in the Ministry of 
Labour at the national level. More- 
Over, as we saw in chapters 3 and 4, the 
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Ministry has followed the practice of 
consulting with joint councils of em- 
ployer and union representatives in the 
various industries, not only with re- 
spect to the types of training to be of- 
fered but also in some cases with re- 
spect to the numbers to be trained in 
any given period, and it is evident that 
these industry bodies have exercised an 
important influence on the Ministry’s 
decisions. On the opening or closing’ 
of individual training classes within the 
centers, proposals may be initiated 
within the Ministry at the national level 
or by the regional offices, but it is evi- 
dent that a recommendation by a re- 
gional office to initiate a type of train- 
ing opposed by the joint council in the 
industry concerned would not stand 
much chance of acceptance. Within 
the last few years, as suggested in ear- 
lier chapters, the National Economic 
Development Council (NEDC) has 
been exerting pressure, with some suc- 
cess, to bring about expansion of train- 
ing facilities. Moreover, a manpower 
research unit, which will undertake 
projections of labor demand and sup- 
ply, has been established within the 
Ministry of Labour and recently issued 
its first report, which was concerned 
with the outlook for labor supply in the 
next decade.’ 

I would suggest that it is probably 
no accident that the two countries in 
which there appears to be the greatest 
opportunity for initiative at the level 
of the local employment office, West 
Germany and Sweden, have by far the 
widest variety of course offerings for 
adults among the countries studied 
and the greatest emphasis on providing 


* Ministry of Labour Gazette, LX XII, Au- 
gust 1964, p. 328. 
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training opportunities for such special 
groups as married women and older 
workers. All in all, it would seem 
that Swedish policies result in the most 
appropriate blend of analysis and initi- 


ative at the local and national levels. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRI- 
BUTION OF FACILITIES 


Should training facilities be located 
predominantly in areas where labor 
markets are relatively tight and job 
opportunities are plentiful, or should 
they be located, at least to a consider- 
able extent, in areas of higher unem- 
ployment, where relatively few job 
opportunities but large numbers of re- 
trainable unemployed workers are 
likely to be found? European policies 
differ quite widely with respect to their 
handling of this problem, although 
there are substantial similarities among 
some countries, particularly Belgium, 
France, and the Netherlands. 

In 1963, there were 140 publicly 
sponsored vocational training centers 
for adults in France, of which approx- 
imately 100 were operated by 
-ANIFRMO and the other 40 by pub- 
lic enterprises, such as Renault, or by 
private firms with public subsidies.® 
Those maintained’ directly by 
ANIFRMO were distributed through- 
out the country but tended to be more 
in the northern half of 
France than in the less industrialized 
southern half, as we saw in chapter 3, 


numerous 


®Confédération Générale du Travail: 
Force Ouvriére, La formation profession- 
nelle en France (Paris: 1963), p. 43. 
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Trainees who commute daily from — 


their homes to training centers are 
reimbursed for their commuting ex- 
penses. This is true, also, in most of 
the other countries included in this 
study, although in some cases only 
those commuting more than a certain 
distance (say, 2 miles) receive reim- 
bursement. Thus, trainees commut- 
ing from the Paris area to the center I 
visited at Champs, which is located 
perhaps 20 miles east of the center of 
the city, were reimbursed for their 
daily round-trip bus fares. Similarly, 
the son of a peasant in a rural village 
would be reimbursed for his commut- 
ing expenses if he traveled daily to a 
training center in a larger community 
nearby. The absence of any provision 
for commuting expenses is, in my opin- 
ion, a significant weakness in our 
MDTA program, which reimburses a 
trainee for his travel expenses only if 
he must live away from home to par- 
ticipate in a training program. [Ed. 
Note: The Manpower Act of 1965 now 
provides for reimbursemnt of local 
transportation expenses of MDTA 
trainees. | 

Travel expenses are also provided 
under the French system, as well as in 
the other countries included in this 
study, if the individual is referred to 
a training program that is not avail- 
able in his home area and must live 
away from home during the period of 
training. The larger French training 
centers have dormitory facilities in 
which lodging is provided free of 
charge, while meals are offered at a 
modest price. Again, all the countries 
included in this study make some pro- 
vision for board and lodging expenses 
for trainees who must live away from 
home, but the details vary a good deal. 
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In Britain, for example, lodging is pro- 
vided free of charge, but the weekly 
training allowance is somewhat lower 
for such trainees than for those who 
live at home during training, while in 
Belgium the legislation of 1961 pro- 
vided for a special daily allowance of 
110. BFr ($2.20), adjustable for 
changes in the cost of living, to cover 
such expenses. 

Despite the large number of train- 
ing centers in France, a good many 
trainees live away from home during 
the period of training. There are a 
number of départements, particularly 
in the southern half of the country, 
that lack a training center. As we saw 
in earlier chapters, the great majority 
of French trainees are young, unmar- 
ried individuals, and this is particularly 
true for technical training, reflecting 
to some extent the fact that married 
persons find it difficult to live away 
from home during the training period. 
It is evident, also, that many trainees 
must be prepared to take jobs away 
from home after completion of train- 
ing. ‘This is inevitably true, for exam- 
ple, for many of those moving out of 
agriculture and training for the build- 
ing trades, since shortages of building 
trades workers are most acute in the 
large urban centers. It is also true for 
many of those training for the metal 
trades and for technical occupations. 
This consideration, also, helps to ex- 
plain the preponderance of single per- 
sons in the Government 
centers. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, 
training facilities have been inadequate 
in France, and applicants who are ac- 
cepted for training must undergo a 
waiting period, which varies in length 
according to the type of training, be- 


training 


fore entering a center. The waiting 
period may be shorter for some trades 
if the entrant agrees to undertake 
training outside his home area. In 
order to speed up admission of trainees 
in the building trades and avoid losing 
applicants who might not wait, a ‘““Na- 
tional Equalization Service” was set up 
some years ago, under which applicants 
who are accepted for training and are 
willing to undertake training outside ' 
their home areas are promptly referred 
to whatever center can take them.® 

Under the law of December 18, 
1963, setting up the National Employ- 
ment Fund, which will be discussed 
more fully in chapter 9, there will be 
increased emphasis on special retrain- 
ing, placement, and 
schemes for workers threatened by a 
serious disturbance in their employ- 
ment situation.*® 

Although policies affecting the geo- 
graphical distribution of training cen- 
ters are very similar in Belgium and 
the Netherlands to those in France, the 
concept of a center in Belgium is more 
flexible. Moreover, the language 
problem limits, to some extent, the pos- 
sibilities of referring individuals to 
training centers in other parts of the 
country. A French-speaking Walloon 
would have difficulty participating in a 
course conducted in Flemish in Fland- 


conversion 


ers, and vice versa. 

In Britain, policies governing the 
geographical location of training cen- 
ters bear certain resemblances to those 


°E. Rossignol, The Vocational Training 
of Adults, reprinted from the International 
Labour Review, October 1957, pp. 16-17. 

19 «Toi du 18 decembre 1963 relative au 
Fonds National de Emploi,” Revue Fran- 
¢aise du Travail, XVII, October-December 
1963, p..5. 
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of France, but there are some impor- 
tant differences. There has been very 
little training for the building trades, 
while the problem of providing train- 
ing opportunities for workers moving 
out of agriculture has been relatively 
much less important, since agricultural 
workers represent a very small pro- 
portion of the labor force in highly 
industrialized Britain. Whereas em- 
ployment in French agriculture (plus 
forestry, hunting, and fishing) experi- 
enced a decline of 1,100,000 between 
1955 and 1962, the decline in Britain 
amounted to only 150,000 in the same 
period. 

British policies have tended to place 
primary emphasis on locating training 
centers in the areas where labor short- 
ages exist, and the types of training of- 
fered in any given area tend to reflect 
the industrial structure of the area. 
Until very recently, I was informed, 
the Ministry of Labour generally re- 
frained from locating Government 
training centers in the areas of higher 
unemployment in northern England 
and Scotland. According to Ministry 
officials, it had not been considered 
desirable to provide training for work- 
ers in such areas, since shortages of 
skilled workers did not exist. How- 
ever, there has also been union oppo- 
sition to providing training in Govern- 
ment centers in the areas of higher un- 
employment. It should be noted, in 
this connection, that training in the 
Government centers in Britain is con- 
fined to skilled occupations. This does 
not mean that training in skilled white- 
collar occupations such as stenography 
has been excluded, but in fact very 
little training in such occupations has 
been offered. When a new firm is in- 
duced to locate or expand in an area 
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of higher unemployment under Brit- 
ain’s area development policies, to be 
discussed in a later section, one of the 
inducements offered by the board of 
trade may be a subsidy to assist the 
firm in training the workers hired for 
the new or expanded plant. The 
training offered under these arrange- 
ments is typically for semiskilled work- 
ers, while the firm may bring a nucleus 
of skilled workers from one of its other 
plants, or even, in some cases, recruit 
skilled workers in an area or areas 
where it has other establishments. 

Under the Ministry’s program of 
expanding the number and capacity of 
Government training centers, there 
will be considerably more emphasis on 
locating centers in areas of higher un- 
employment. Among 18 new centers 
which had been opened or were soon 
to be opened in May 1964, about half 
were in central Scotland or the north- 
east and were located in or near the 
“srowth zones” which had been desig- 
nated in Government reports on those 
areas and which will be discussed in a 
later section." 

Sweden’s policies place substantial 
emphasis on gearing retraining pro- 
grams to labor shortages in. local labor 
market areas, with the result that the 
particular course offerings in a given 
area will reflect the industrial structure 


“For a list of Government training cen- 
ters, see Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
LXXII, May 1964, p. 197. This list may 
be compared with earlier lists published 
from time to time in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. For the regional development re- 
ports, see The North East: A Programme 
for Regional Development and Growth, 
Cmnd. 2206, and Central Scotland: A 
Programme for Development and Growth, 
Cmnd. 2188 (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1963). 
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of that area and the pattern of labor 
shortages in particular occupations. 
The fact that there may not be enough 
qualified applicants for a given train- 
ing program in the area, however, is 
not a barrier to initiating the course. 
Newspaper and radio publicity is ex- 
tensively used to attract qualified ap- 
plicants from other parts of the coun- 
try, local employment offices in other 
areas cooperate in referring applicants 
to the course, and travel expenses are 
provided for those who come from 
other areas to enter the course. More- 
over, aS we Saw in chapter 4, a married 
trainee who must undergo training 
away from his home area is entitled to 
an allowance for his rental expenses 
while away from home, in addition to 
the rent allowance provided for his 
family, and in such cases the wife’s al- 
lowance may be raised from 55 SKr up 
to a maximum of 140 SKr a month. 
Thus the Swedish provisions are specif- 
ically designed to prevent the situa- 
tion prevailing in France, in which 
those who undertake training away 
The 
single trainee in Sweden would receive 
the usual training allowance and rent 
allowance whether or not he moved to 
a different area for his training, as well 
as travel expenses if he had to move. 
This does not mean, however, that 
no emphasis is placed on providing re- 
training in the areas of higher unem- 
ployment in northern Sweden. There 
are courses in those areas which are 
geared not only to the relatively few 
local labor shortages which exist but 
also to training people for jobs avail- 
able in other parts of the country, if 
they are prepared to move after the 
training is completed. Whether or 
not an individual living in such an 


from home are usually single. 


area is encouraged to undertake train- 
ing in some other area or is referred 
to a course in his home area depends, 
I was told, on his circumstances. If it 
would be difficult for him to leave 
home during the period of training, he 
is likely to be referred to a course in 
his home area. Moreover, when a 
firm-has been encouraged to locate in 
an area of higher unemployment, as we 
have seen, subsidized employer-spon-’ 
sored training may be provided. 

In comparing policies under our 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act with European policies discussed 
in this and the previous chapter, one is 
struck by certain rigidities in our pro- 
gram. ‘The act provides that “Prior- 
ity in referral for training shall .. . 
be extended to persons to be trained 
for skills needed within, first, the labor 
market area in which they reside and, 
second, within the State of their resi- 
In the administration of the 
act, this provision has been interpreted, 


dence.” 


in general, to require the employment 
service to conduct a survey of specific 
occupational skills which will be re- 
quired in a local labor market area, or 
within a State, in the 12 to 14 months 
ahead and to demonstrate that there 
is or will be a shortage of workers in 
a given occupation before a proposal 
for training in that occupation is 
made.’? In practice this has generally 
meant that the local employment office 
developing the proposal has had to 
demonstrate that there is a shortage of 


2 See Training Activities Under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, Re- 
port of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to the Congress (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1963), p. 28. 
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workers in the relevant occupation in 
the local labor market area. The em- 
ployment service must also show that 
there are qualified unemployed indi- 
viduals in the area who could be 
referred for training in the occupation. 
If these two conditions exist, the local 
vocational education authorities review 
the available training facilities and de- 
velop a curriculum for the course. 
The proposal is then put into final form 
and goes through various stages of 
review.1> We have commented on the 
delays involved in this procedure in 
chapter 4, but there are also other dis- 
advantages. There may be a shortage 
of workers in a particular occupation 
in a given area, but not on a sufficient 
scale to justify establishing a course. 
An obvious answer is to include larger 
areas or regions in surveys of occupa- 
tional needs, at least in some instances, 
but my impression is that this has not 
been attempted in many cases. In cer- 
tain situations, moreover, it should be 
possible to refer an individual to a 
course that already exists, in his local 
area or elsewhere, if the circumstances 
do not justify establishing a course, and 
to permit the payment of training al- 
lowances and, when appropriate, sub- 
Ac- 
cording to Sar A. Levitan, however, 


sistence allowances in such cases. 


“the project pattern of Area Redevel- 
opment Act and Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act training has 
precluded the referral of qualified in- 
dividual applicants for training where 
available job openings would not jus- 


*% Manpower Research and Training, A 
Report by the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitted to the Congress March 1964 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964), pp. 9-10. 
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tify the approval of a project to ac- 
commodate a full class.” ** 

In areas that are depressed, it is likely 
to be particularly difficult to identify 
enough labor shortages to provide suit- 
able training opportunities for quali- 
fied unemployed persons. According 
to the director of the Office of Man- 
power, Automation and Training, this 
has not been a problem because it has 
been possible to identify enough job va- 
cancies in such areas to permit “train- 
ing and retraining all of the people we 
possibly could with the funds available 
” 15 —T would suggest, however, 
that with continued expansion of the 
program these policies may unduly re- 


to us. 


strict training opportunities for unem- 
ployed persons in those areas of higher 
unemployment. 

The other side of the coin is that in 
areas with relatively low unemploy- 
ment rates there may be shortages of 
workers in certain occupations but not 
enough qualified unemployed workers 
to justify developing training programs 
in those occupations. As long as the 
unemployment rate hovers around 5 
percent, this problem may not be very 
significant, but, if the unemployment 
rate falls to 4 percent or below, areas 
with rates below the overall national 
average may increasingly face this 
difficulty. 


“Sar A. Levitan, Federal Manpower 
Policies and Programs to Combat Unem- 
ployment (Kalamazoo, Mich.: The W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
1964), p. 21. 

18 Testimony of Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein 
in Nation’s Manpower Revolution, hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 88th Cong., 
1st sess. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1963), pt. 2, p. 576. 
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MOVING THE WORKER 
TO THE JOB 


Should unemployed or underem- 
ployed persons living in areas with in- 
ferior job opportunities be assisted to 
move to areas with more favorable em- 
ployment opportunities through a pro- 
gram of _ relocation allowances? 
Should such a program be limited to 
workers moving out of depressed or 
impoverished areas, or should it apply 
more generally, so that a worker might, 
for example, be assisted in moving out 
of an area in which job opportunities 
were reasonably favorable but in which 
employment opportunities in his par- 
ticular occupation were relatively 
limited ? 

The majority of countries included 
in this study have had provisions for 
relocation allowances throughout the 
greater part of the postwar period, but 
the programs have varied greatly in 
their eligibility conditions and in the 
relative adequacy of the allowances 
provided. Moreover, the numbers ap- 
_ plying for assistance under these pro- 
grams have tended to be quite small, 
except in connection with the resettle- 
ment of expellees and refugees in West 
Germany in the early 1950’s, a move- 
ment of workers to West Berlin in the 
last few years, and assisted migration 
in Sweden in the last 5 or 6 years. 

Furthermore, there has been a shift 
in the attitudes of many of the West- 
ern European governments toward re- 
location policies in the course of the 
During the first 
decade after the war, policies aimed at 


postwar period. 


assisting workers to move out of de- 
pressed or impoverished areas had a 
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good deal of support. As time has gone 
on, however, and labor markets have 
become increasingly tight in a num- 
ber of countries, the trend has been 
toward greater relative emphasis on 
policies designed to encourage firms to 
locate in less industrialized and less 
congested areas, where supplies of un- 
employed or underemployed workers 
may be found. Such policies have 
come to be regarded not only as a 
means of preventing a cumulative 
process of decay in depressed indus- 
trial areas and of encouraging the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
regions but also of combating wage- 
push inflation in the more congested 
Despite this shift in 
emphasis, however, policies providing 
for relocation allowances under certain 
circumstances remain in effect, and in 
some countries, notably Sweden, have 
been made decidedly more liberal in 
recent years. 

The only country included in this 
study which does not have provisions 
for relocation allowances is Italy, al- 
though there has been a program of 
substantial proportions designed to pro- 
vide assistance to Italians wishing to 
emigrate abroad. Internal migra- 
tion—chiefly from southern to northern 
Italy—has not been assisted by the 
Government, but northern employers 
recruiting workers in the south have 
sometimes paid their moving expenses. 
Moreover, the public employment serv- 
ice has set up special receiving cen- 
ters in such cities as Milan and Turin 
to facilitate the placement of workers 
arriving from the south. The Italian 
Government, I was informed by a high 
official of the Ministry of Labor, has 
never arrived at any definite policy de- 
cision on the general issue of moving 


industrial areas. 
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workers to jobs versus moving jobs to 
workers.'® However, the Italian Gov- 
ernment’s post-World War II policy 
of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of southern Italy is, of course, 
well known. 

In discussing relocation allowances, 
we shall confine our attention for the 
most part to provisions in effect at 
present, although here and there refer- 
ence will be made to significant changes 
in policies that have occurred during 
the postwar period. It might be added 
that in all six countries whose provi- 
sions will be considered, the system of 
relocation allowances is administered 
by the public employment service, 
which usually determines the indi- 
vidual’s eligibility for an allowance. In 
some cases, however, as in connection 
with the Manpower Redistribution 
Fund in France, the financing may be 
provided by another agency. 

Eligibility Conditions —Eligibility 
for a relocation allowance is usually 
confined to workers who are unem- 
ployed and are experiencing difficulty 
in finding jobs in their home areas. In 
Sweden, however, employed workers 
who, in the opinion of the employ- 
ment service, are likely to become un- 
employed in the near future are also 
eligible,** while in West Germany 
workers who have temporary jobs or 
have received notice that their jobs 
will be terminated are eligible, along 


** Interview with Dott. Angelo Altarelli, 
director-general of placement, Ministry of 
Labor, November 1963. 

™ Unemployment Programs in Sweden, 
paper No. 5 on Employment Policies and 
Practices, Materials Prepared for the Joint 
Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, 88th 
Cong., 2d sess. (Washington, D.C.: U:S. 
Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 22 n. 
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with the unemployed.'® Most of the 
laws, moreover, include provisions to 
the general effect that, in the opinion 
of the public employment service, the 
individual’s prospects for suitable em- 
ployment in his home area are poor. 

The Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions has taken the position, 
in its recent report on economic poli- 
cies, that eligibility for relocation al- 
lowances should be extended to em- 
ployed workers, regardless of whether 
they are threatened with loss of their 
jobs. 


It may frequently be the case 
that the labor released is for a va- 
riety of reasons extremely difficult 
to move, while it is easier to trans- 
fer workers who have not lost 
their jobs in a particular place. 
If the labor that is released can 
obtain employment in this way in 
its own area, it is clearly sensible 
to allow those who are not unem- 
ployed but are willing to move to 
obtain the 
instead.?® 


financial allowance 


Must the individual have an actual 
job offer in another area before be- 
coming eligible for relocation assist- 
ance? It would appear that in most 
countries he would have to have a job 
offer to qualify for moving allowances, 


8 Federal Institution for Labor Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, Richtlinien 
zur Forderung der Arbeitsnahme vom 7. 
Juni 1963 (Nuremberg: 1963), par. A2. 

*T, L. Johnston, ed. and trans., Eco- 
nomic Expansion and Structural Change: 
A Trade Union Manifesto, report sub- 
mitted to the 16th Congress of the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1963), pp. 
122-123. 
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but a few countries provide travel ex- 
penses to permit a worker to seek a job 
in another area. 

In West Germany, allowances to as- 
sist with the cost of moving and reset- 
tlement are available if the move is 
undertaken to take a job in another 
area, but grants of up to 100 DM ($25) 
within any 26-week period may be 
made to meet the cost of jobseeking, 
while grants are also available to pay 
for travel undertaken to take selection 
tests for a job or a training program. 
Under the West German program, 
however, unlike that of the other coun- 
tries, relocation allowances to meet all 
or part of travel or moving expenses 
are available only to those who can 
demonstrate financial need.?° In 
some situations, moreover, the assist- 
ance may take the form of a loan rather 
than a grant. 

In Sweden, a worker is eligible for 
various types of travel allowances if 
he is prepared to take a job in another 
area, and the labor market situation in 
that area is “judged by the local em- 
ployment office to be such that man- 
power from another area is required to 
This 


suggests that there must be a job va- 


fill the vacancy in question.” 7? 


cancy in the new area but not neces- 
sarily a definite offer to the individual 
in question. Moreover, travel allow- 
ances are payable “even though the 
worker may not have committed him- 


self to accept the job, and only wishes 


” Richtlinien zur Foérderung ..., op. 
cit., par. A4. The maximum available for 
jobseeking may be increased up to 200 DM 
by special permission of the president of the 
Landesarbeitsamt (state labor office). 

2 Unemployment Programs in Sweden, 
Op. cit..p. 22m. 


to look over the situation on, the 
spot 

To what extent are relocation allow- 
ances limited to workers moving out 
of labor-surplus areas? In most coun- 
tries, the requirement that an individ- 
ual must be encountering difficulty in 
finding employment in his own area is 
likely, under conditions of low overall 
unemployment, to confine eligibility 
for allowances in large part to those 
residing in labor-surplus areas, even 
in the absence of specific provisions to 
that effect. 
tries the system is specifically limited 
to workers moving out of such areas. 

For the most part, the various types 
of relocation allowances provided by 
the Labor Market Board in Sweden are 
available only to those moving out of 
labor-surplus areas, but evidently ex- 
ceptions are made in particular cases. 

In France, the Manpower Redis- 
tribution Fund which was established 
late in 1954 has been limited to facili- 
tating the retraining and/or relocation 
of workers affected by plant closures, 
reconversions, or mergers. ‘The em- 
ployment offices must make every effort 
to find employment locally for work- 
ers displaced in such situations but are 
to induce them to move through relo- 
cation grants if local employment can- 
not be found for them.”* In practice, 
relocation allowances granted under 
this fund have apparently been limited 
in large part to workers moving out of 
labor-surplus areas, and relatively few 
workers have been relocated under its 
The National Employ- 


However, in some coun- 


provisions. 


2B. Olsson, Employment Policy in Swe- 
den, reprinted from International Labour 
Review, May 1963, p. 15. 

8 Industry and Labour, XIII, Mar. 1, 
1955, pp. 203-206. 
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ment Fund, established at the end of 
1963 and discussed more fully in chap- 
ter 9, will apply more broadly to work- 
ers displaced or threatened with dis- 
placement because of technological or 
other structural changes in the econo- 
my, but under its provisions relocation 
allowances will be available only to 
those leaving “a region of underem- 
ployment, existing or anticipated, in 
order to take a job corresponding to 
their qualifications in a region where 
manpower needs exist.”’ *4 

The British Resettlement Transfer 
Scheme formerly applied only to un- 
employed workers living in designated 
areas of relatively high unemployment, 
but this limitation was removed in 
September 1962. Moreover, under the 
plan, grants may also be made to “un- 
employed persons who are going to fill 
key posts which cannot be filled by 
local labor in new factories which are 
being established in areas of high 
unemployment.” 7° 

The Dutch provisions are unique. 
Relocation assistance is provided for 
unemployed workers “to whom within 
a reasonable time no employment can 
be offered in their place of residence,” 
but since 1960 this assistance has been 
available only in exceptional cases to 
workers moving to the congested 
“Randstad-Holland” area (the area 
in western Holland which includes 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, and Haarlem).?® Moreover, 


*Loi du 18 décembre 1963 relative au 
Fonds National de I’Emploi,” op. cit., p. 7. 

* Ministry of Labor, Grants and Allow- 
ances to Workers Accepting Work Away 
from Home, Leaflet E.D.L. 124 (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1962). 

* Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health, Migration Scheme, 1960 (The 
Hague, mimeographed, 1961). 
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the Dutch regulations are carefully de- 
signed to provide more generous allow- 
ances to workers moving to areas which 
the government has designated as “de- 
velopment centers” than to those mov- 
ing to other areas. 

In Belgium, allowances are not lim- 
ited to workers moving out of labor- 
surplus areas. An unemployed worker 
is eligible for such assistance if he can- 
not obtain “‘in his actual residence a job 
of analogous nature and equivalent 
level to that which he occupied at the 
time of becoming unemployed or cor- 
responding to his normal possibilities, 
if he has never had salaried employ- 
ment.” 27 In West Germany, also, al- 
lowances are not restricted to workers 
moving out of labor-surplus areas. 
Moreover, since the erection of the 
Berlin wall in 1961, a special Berlin aid 
program has been in effect to encour- 
age workers to move from other parts 
of West Germany to West Berlin, in 
order to meet the critical labor short- 
age which developed when workers 
were no longer able to commute from 
East Berlin to jobs in the western part 
of the city. 

A number of countries deny eligi- 
bility for allowances to workers who are 
transferring from one establishment to 
another within the same firm or pre- 
vent the payment of allowances if they 
are available from the employer. 

Types and Amounts of Allow- 
ances.—Although the types and 
amounts of allowances provided vary 
substantially among these countries, 
all provide for: (a) Travel expenses 
for the worker and his dependents to 
the new area, (b) all or part of the 
costs of moving furniture, and (c) 


7 Ta politique de l’emploi, op. cit., p. 26. 
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some type of additional payment, usu- 
ally in a lump sum, to compensate the 
worker for some of the unusual ex- 
penses associated with settling in a new 
area. 

Nearly all of these Western Euro- 
pean countries have a problem that 
would be largely absent in the United 
States if we were to adopt a system of 
relocation allowances, i.e., the prob- 
lem of chronic and acute housing short- 
ages in expanding industrial areas. 
Thus a worker moving to one of these 
areas frequently must leave his family 
behind for some months until suitable 
housing can be found in the new area. 
For this reason, Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and West Germany all 
make some provision for the additional 
cost associated with maintaining two 
separate households for either tempo- 
rary or indefinite periods. In Britain, 
a flat sum of 42s. ($5.88) a week is 
contributed toward the lodging costs 
of the worker, and he is eligible for as- 
sistance toward the cost of not more 
than three trips home to visit his family 
The West 
German regulations provide a weekly 
separation aid 


in the course of a year.?® 


(Trennungsbethilfe) , 
which varies inversely with earnings, 
amounting to about 55 to 60 percent of 
the weekly wage for those with rela- 
tively low wages and declining by steps 
to an amount representing about 8 per- 
cent for those with comparatively high 
earnings. These weekly payments also 
vary somewhat with the distance in- 
volved in the separation.”® 


*° Free fares are also available in cases of 
sickness or domestic emergency during the 
first 13 weeks of transfer. 

” Richtlinien zur Foérderung ..., op. 
cit., appendix table. 
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Sweden’s system of relocation allow- 
ances, which has been liberalized sub- 
stantially in recent years, is more gen- 
erous and elaborate than that found 
in any other country, meriting discus- 
sion in some detail.*° 

Travel allowances are available in 
the form of a grant or a loan, covering 
(a) journeys to take up employment 
at another place, (b) a return trip to 
the worker’s home if the prospective 
job does not materialize immediately 
or is terminated within a short time 
through no fault of the worker, (c) 
commuting expenses for a period of 
not more than 3 months if the worker 
has to remain at his original home and 
commute to work until he is able to find 
housing, and (d) a return trip to the 
place of prospective employment if the 
The 


allowance covers the cost of traveling 


job is to begin at a later date. 


by the cheapest mode of public trans- 
port as well as board and lodging ex- 
penses en route while looking for a job. 
The worker is also entitled to travel 
expenses for a monthly visit home “in 


case the family cannot follow the 


breadwinner immediately.” ** 


Removal allowances are provided 
to cover the cost of moving furniture 
and the travel expenses of the worker’s 
family in moving to the new area. 


3° The most complete description of these 
allowances available in English is in Unem- 
ployment Programs in Sweden, op. cit., pp. 
22-25. See also Olsson, op. cit., and Orga- 
nisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment, Labour Market Policy in 
Sweden; OECD Reviews of Manpower and 
Soctal Policies (Paris: 1963), pp. 34-35. 

3! Gésta Rehn and Erik Lundberg, “Em- 
ployment and Welfare: Some Swedish Is- 
sues,’ Industrial Relations, 2, February 
1963, p. 8. 
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The third type of provision takes the 
form of family allowances to compen- 
sate the family for the extra expense of 
maintaining two households, when this 
is necessary. These allowances are 
payable for a maximum of 9 months. 
Moreover, they are reduced at the end 
of the first 3 months and again at the 
end of the second 3 months, in order 
to discourage delay in moving the fam- 
ily to the new area. For the first 3 
months, the allowance includes the 
family’s actual rent, up to 250 SKr 
($50) a month, in the home district, 
plus 140 SKr for the wife and 45 SKr 
for each child under 16. For the sec- 
ond 3 months these allowances are re- 
duced by one-third and, for the last 3 
months, by two-thirds. 

To assist the worker in covering his 
own living costs until the first payday, 
a starting allowance is also available, 
varying in amount with the estimated 
duration of employment from 150 SKr 
if the job is to last less than-2 months 
to 500 SKr if the estimated duration 
of the job is more than 6 months. If 
the worker terminates the new job 
without good reason, he must refund 
a portion of this starting allowance, but 
no refund is required if he shifts to an- 
other job considered suitable by the 
employment service within the first 6 
months. These provisions are of in- 
terest, particularly in view of the fact 
that they indicate that workers are as- 
sisted in traveling to other parts of the 
country even to take temporary jobs. 
Presumably, in such cases, removal of 
the family would not be involved un- 
less the job turned out to be permanent. 
Moreover, it must be kept in mind that 
much of the employment in the north- 
ern part of the country is seasonal, and 
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a policy of inducing unemployed work- 
ers to take even temporary jobs in the 
more industrialized parts of the coun- 
try may be justified in a country in 
which the labor market as a whole is 
very tight. Although a policy of emer- 
gency public works has long been em- 
phasized in Sweden as a means of pro- 
viding employment in _labor-surplus 
areas, especially in off seasons, this ap- 
proach has come to be looked upon 
with less favor in recent years. 


It should be remembered that 
road building, for example, in- 
volves costs per man-day several 
times the wage of the man placed 
on the job. Untrained persons 
from the unemployment lists can 
often reduce productivity on such 
jobs to such an extent that it is 
better to pay them a full day’s 
wage for not being there. This is 
another reason for emphasizing a 
program to help such persons 
move permanently to other jobs. 
Hitherto the possibility of alter- 
nating between emergency public 
works, seasonal private jobs, and 
self-employment in small farming 
has kept Beil ea in surplus 
areas for years.*? 


Finally, there is a recently inaugu- 
rated settlement grant of 2,000 SKr 
($400) that is available only for work- 
ers moving out of the five northern- 
most provinces, which have been suf- 
fering from declining employment in 
the forestry industry, as well as from a 
chronic problem of seasonal unemploy- 
ment in the winter. 

Homeownership appears to be a 
significant barrier to movement out of 


= bids. 
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the northern provinces.*? A good 
many agricultural and forestry work- 
ers own their own homes and in many 
cases would sustain a loss in selling 
them in this region of declining em- 
ployment. To meet this problem, bills 
have been introduced in the Swedish 
Parliament aimed at compensating 
homeowners for all or part of such 
losses. This type of legislation is sup- 
ported by the labor movement,** but 
opposed by the Employers’ Confedera- 
tion. One argument used by the em- 
ployers is that if the Government were 
to underwrite the losses on such homes 
or buy them for later resale, Finnish 
workers would be likely to move in and 
buy the houses. Later, these Finns 
would become eligible for relocation 
allowances, as well as for compensation 
for the losses involved when they, in 
turn, attempted to sell the houses.*° 
Movement among the Scandinavian 
countries is unrestricted, and there has 
been a substantial movement of Finns 
into Sweden. 

As a means of combating the ob- 
stacles to geographical mobility posed 
by the chronic housing shortage in ex- 
panding industrial areas, the Labor 
Market Board can grant extra credits 
to local communes in certain cases on 
condition that they provide a corre- 
sponding number of dwellings for 
workers transferred from other areas. 
However, the amounts involved have 
been relatively small. Funds available 


8 See Royal Labor Market Board, Under- 
sokning Rérande Ldngvarigt Arbetslésa i 
Norrbottens och Varmlands Lén i Oktober 
1961, Arbetsmarknadsstatistik, No. 7B, 1963 
(Stockholm). 

% See Johnston, op. cit., p. 123. 

*® Interview with Karl O. Faxén, Swedish 
Employers’ Confederation, September 1963. 


for combating unemployment have also 
been used to build houses for trans- 
ferred workers and their families and 
to provide hostels for single persons.*° 

An interesting feature of the Dutch 
provisions is that unmarried workers 
are not eligible for relocation allow- 
ances, unless they are disabled. More- 
over, movement to development cen- 
ters is encouraged, as we have seen, . 
by relatively liberal allowances, as is 
the movement of the disabled. Thus, 
married able-bodied workers moving to 
areas other than development centers 
are eligible for the cost of travel of the 
first journey of the worker to the new 
area, moving expenses, travel expenses 
of the worker’s dependents in connec- 
tion with the move, and a lump-sum 
payment of 240 guilders (about $66) 
plus 40 guilders for each child. Mar- 
ried able-bodied workers moving to 
development centers may receive, in 
addition to these allowances, a por- 
tion of the cost of board and lodging or 
daily commuting expenses for a period 
up to a year, apparently to encourage 
the worker to accept employment in 
the development center even if hous- 
ing cannot immediately be found for 
his family. The provisions for mar- 
ried disabled workers are similar to 
those for the last-mentioned category, 
except that the contribution toward the 
cost of board and lodging is somewhat 
more liberal. A fourth category—un- 
married disabled workers—may receive 
the cost of the first journey to the new 
area, moving expenses, and a lump- 
sum payment of 160 guilders.** 


** Olsson, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
Migration Scheme, 1960, op. cit. 
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Results——Except in Sweden and 
West Germany, the number of unem- 
ployed workers who have applied for 
relocation allowances has been com- 
paratively insignificant, but a substan- 
tial amount of migration has neverthe- 
less taken place without benefit of such 
allowances. 

In Britain, the major emphasis 
throughout the postwar period has 
been on encouraging the movement of 
industry into depressed areas rather 
There has 
been a good deal of political opposition, 
from members of Parliament repre- 
senting the depressed areas and from 
many of their constituents, to a policy 
of encouraging workers to move out. 
In the face of this opposition, the Re- 
settlement Transfer Scheme has rep- 
resented, as one expert has put it, a 
“typically British compromise,” ** un- 
der which relocation allowances have 
been available but on a comparatively 
meager scale. The National Economic 
Development Council has also char- 
acterized the allowances as meager. 


than moving workers out. 


The grants and allowances given 
to workers under the Ministry of 
Labour Resettlement Transfer 
Scheme are no more than a con- 
tribution to the minimum neces- 
sary expenses of removal. If im- 
proved grants and allowances 
including a substantial “starting 


Alan J. Odber, “Regional Policy in 
Great Britain,’ in Area Redevelopment 
Policies in Britain and the Countries of the 
Common Market, a group of reports pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor Fred- 
eric Meyers for the U.S. Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration (Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of California, Los 
Angeles, mimeographed, 1963), p. VI—72. 
(These reports will hereafter be cited as the 
Meyers Reports. ) 
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allowance” were given to suitable 
unemployed workers in selected 
areas willing to transfer to jobs in 
“approved” areas, the number of 
workers willing to move might 
be significantly increased.*° 


Yet migration out of the depressed 
areas has taken place on a substantial 
scale, as a recent report on Britain’s 
manpower situation has pointed out. 


Statistics of interregional mi- 
gration, which are based on a 
count of insurance cards and 
therefore reflect actual movement 
of workers, show that, since 1951, 
there has been a net movement of 
about a quarter of a million work- 
ers into the South of England, lit- 
tle change in the Midlands, and a 
net movement of workers out of 
Scotland, Wales, and the North of 
England. Preliminary reports of 
the 1961 Census show a similar 
change in the movement of the 
total population. There is no 
doubt that better employment op- 
portunities in the South and Mid- 
lands have been a major factor 
encouraging migration, and the 
persistence of differences between 
the regional unemployrhent rates 
suggests that the attraction of 
labour to these areas is likely to 
continue.*° 


According to Ministry of Labour 
officials, only an insignificant portion 


* National Economic Development Coun- 
cil, Conditions Favourable to Faster Growth 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1963), 
Daas: 

* National Joint Advisory Council: Re- 
port of the Working Party on the Manpower 
Situation, reprinted from the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, February 1962, p. 2. 
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of this migration was assisted by the 
Resettlement Transfer Scheme. To 
the extent that transfers from one 
branch to another of the same firm 
were involved, the move was frequently 
financed wholly or partly by the em- 
ployer. Undoubtedly much of the 
migration, however, consisted of the 
spontaneous and unassisted movement 
of young people to areas with more 
favorable employment opportunities. 

Recently there have been indications 
of a trend toward liberalization of al- 
lowances and of greater emphasis on 
inducing workers in regions of higher 
unemployment to move to growth 
zones within those regions, along with 
other changes in regional economic 
policy. In September 1962, the Re- 
settlement Transfer Scheme was ex- 
tended to the whole country, as indi- 
cated above, and the board and lodging 
allowance for workers was increased 


from 35s. to 42s. a week.*! It is recog- 


nized, however, that, if workers are 
to be induced to move into growth 
zones or other expanding areas, more 
vigorous steps will have to be taken to 
increase the supply of housing avail- 
able to them. 


The Committee of Inquiry into 
the Scottish Economy (Toothill 
Committee) concluded that while 
a wide variety of factors—family 
ties, custom, schools, communica- 


“ The extension of the plan to the entire 
country did not require any change in the 
law. The Employment and Training Act 
of 1948 had authorized the Minister of La- 
bour to. facilitate the “removal of any per- 
sons, with or without their dependents, to 
or from any place in Great Britain for the 
purpose of obtaining employment.” See 
International Labour Office Legislative 
Series, 1948—U.K. 4, par. 5(1)(b), 
(Geneva). 
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tions, job opportunities, relative 
earnings—affect the geographical 
mobility of labour, the most im- 
portant factor is housing. Con- 
firmation of this view has been 
provided in discussions with in- 
dustries which have had experi- 
ence with the problems of persuad- 
ing workers to move to jobs in 
other areas. Workers are usually 
unwilling to move to other areas if 
this means losing priority on hous- 
ing lists or giving up a council 
house or rent-controlled accom- 
modation. Local authorities also 
find it difficult to provide housing 
accommodations incoming 
workers when they have waiting 
lists of their own residents for 
houses.*? 


for 


Dutch experience with relocation al- 
lowances appears to have been similar 
to that in Britain. Dutch officials in- 
formed me that a great deal of migra- 
tion had taken place in the Nether- 
lands in the postwar period, particu- 
larly to the Randstad-Holland area, 
and that in recent years there had been 
some reverse movement to areas in the 
northern and eastern parts of the coun- 
try which had had relatively high un- 
ployment rates but in which job op- 
portunities had improved substantially. 
However, very little of this migration 
had been assisted by the Government 
program. (Until 1960, allowances 
were available for movement from 
labor-surplus areas to the congested 
area of western Holland.) The limited 
number of applicants for moving al- 
lowances was attributed by Dutch of- 
ficials at least partly to the fact that 
most workers did not know about 


“Conditions Favourable to Faster 


Growth, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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them. Another factor may have been 
the requirement, in effect before 1960, 
that the employer had to pay a certain 
percent of the cost of the allowances.** 
Under the regulations currently in ef- 
fect, the fact that unmarried able- 
bodied workers are not eligible for al- 
lowances probably plays a significant 
role in holding down the number of ap- 
plications. 

Interestingly, also, very few Belgian 
workers applied for relocation allow- 
ances under the new provisions adopted 
in 1961, at least up to the end of the 
following year. In the course of 1962, 
there were only 10 applications for this 
type of assistance, of which 4 had been 
approved by the end of the year.** 

In West Germany relocation assist- 
ance played an extremely important 
role in connection with the resettlement 
of expellees and refugees from Eastern 
Europe in the early 1950’s, as we saw 
in chapter 3. This was, however, a 
unique situation, and one which can 
scarcely be compared with the more 
usual attempts to induce people to 
move out of depressed areas, since the 
expellees and refugees were not in any 
sense permanent residents of the areas, 
many of them were residing in tempo- 
rary refugee camps, and the local tax- 
payers were, I have been told, resentful 
of having to bear a share of the cost 
of their support. 
the expellees and refugees were quali- 
fied for skilled or professional jobs in 
the expanding industrial areas. 

In the 1950’s there was also a sub- 
stantial movement of unemployed 
workers from West Berlin to areas with 


Moreover, many of 


“Industry and Labour, XIII, May 15, 
1957, pp. 444-447. 

“National Office of Employment, Rap- 
port Annuel, 1962 (Brussels: 1963), p. 36. 
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more favorable employment opportu- 
nities in the Federal Republic. Al- 
though I was not able to obtain statis- 
tical data on this movement, I was 
informed that some of these workers 
received relocation allowances, while 
others moved without assistance. 
Moreover, in some cases they partici- 
pated in training programs arranged 
by the West Berlin employment service 
before moving to other areas. Most of 
those who moved were relatively 
young, but a substantial number of 
older typists were assisted in moving to 
Bonn when the federal offices in the 
new capital faced an acute shortage 
of qualified clerical workers. 

Since the erection of the Berlin wall 
in the summer of 1961, a reverse move- 
ment of workers to West Berlin has 
been taking place with assistance from 
the Berlin aid program.*® Between 
the inauguration of this program and 
the end of 1962, approximately 34,000 
persons applied to the employment of- 
fices in various parts of the Federal 
Republic for jobs in West Berlin. The 
great majority of the applicants were 
male, and nearly three-fifths of them 
were under 25 years old. During the 
same period, the Berlin labor offices 
succeeded in placing nearly 14,000 of 
these applicants. More than 5 million 
DM were spent on the Berlin aid pro- 
gram in 1962, but I have not been able 
to obtain data on the number of work- 
ers who received relocation allowances. 

In Sweden, expenditures on reloca- 
tion allowances and the number of 
recipients of such allowances have in- 
creased sharply since 1958-59, under 
the impact of intensified efforts of the 


“Interview with Frau _ Riefenstahl, 
Landesarbeitsamt, West Berlin, August 


1963. 
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Labor Market Board to encourage re- 
location and its success in obtaining 
increased appropriations for the pur- 
pose (table 20). Beginning in 1957, 
a number of measures were adopted by 
Parliament to liberalize the amounts of 
allowances and increase the types that 
could be provided.*® No doubt these 
liberalizing measures played a role in 
increasing the number of applicants 
for allowances, but more vigorous ef- 
forts by the employment offices to 1m- 
prove the interarea transmission of 
information about job vacancies and to 
encourage workers to apply for jobs in 
other parts of the country were also 
important. 

According to Bertil Olsson, director- 
general of the National. Labor Market 


“© See Labour Market Policy in Sweden, 
op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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Board, “the most important means of 
stimulating geographical mobility is 
more effective placement.” ** The 
number of employees of the public em- 
ployment service increased by more 
than a third from 1958 to 1963. Ex- 
tensive use has been made of radio, 
television, and newspaper advertising 
to keep the public informed of labor 
needs and employment opportunities 
in various parts of the country. De-— 
spite the emphasis on relocation allow- 
ances, the number of persons moving 
with such assistance has represented 
only about 15 percent of the total num- 
ber of workers (about 70,000 a year) 
moving to take jobs in other areas ob- 
tained for them through the public 
employment service in the last year or 


two. However, most interarea place- 


“7 Olsson, op. cit., p. 14. 


TABLE 20.—EXPENDITURES ON RELOCATION ALLOWANCES AND 
NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS, BY TYPE OF ALLOWANCE, SWEDEN, 


1958-63 
Expenditures in thousands of Number of recipients ! 
kronor 
Fiscal year io. ee 
Starting Family Travel Starting Family Travel 
allowance | allowance | allowance | allowance | allowance | allowance 
‘Lotalaeenoe 10, 447 129543 6, 966 39, 882 10, 853 528651 
NO 58 — 5 Oe nwa 660 IPAS Yt 416 2, 200 1, 881 50212 
195 9=60\sen ce... se 2, 102 2. 164 915 8, 164 2,110 7,465 
19IGO=61 food... et 1, 993 2, 492 1, 148 7, 898 2,116 9, 850 
OGI=628 saree woh 2, 292 2, 224 i575 8, 725 2, 068 12, 000 
NO 62=63igee. 8 ona: 3, 400 2, 814 An 912 12, 895 2, 678 20, 124 


1 Individuals may receive more than one 
travel allowance, and it is probable that some 
persons received starting and family allow- 
ances more than once during the 5-year 
period. Thus the number of recipients may 
exceed the number of individuals who 
received allowances. 


Source: U.S. Congress, 88th Cong., 2d" 
sess., Unemployment Programs in Sweden, Paper 
No. 5 on Economic Policies and Practices, 
Materials Prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1964), pp. 24-25. 
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ments involve relatively short moves 
and, as we have seen, allowances are 
for the most part available only for per- 
sons living in labor-surplus areas. The 
proportion moving out of such areas 
who receive some type of allowance 
ranges from 50 to 100 percent of the 
total number of interarea placements 
involved.*® In 1963, 8,000 workers in 
all migrated from northern counties to 
other parts of the country.*® 

Of considerable interest are the re- 
sults of a 1962 followup study of per- 
sons whose applications for starting 
allowances were approved or disap- 
proved in October 1959 and October 
1960.°° Unfortunately, the informa- 
tion obtained was not very complete. 
An attempt was made to follow the 
workers’ employment experience 
through the end of 1961, but the data 
were gathered from employers and em- 
ployment offices rather than from the 
workers themselves. The study in- 
cluded 1,709 persons. Of that total 
924 were granted starting allowances, 
and 516 were denied assistance. About 
70 percent of those granted allowances 
were residents of six northern counties, 
while the others were scattered 
throughout the remaining counties. 
However, about two-fifths of the al- 
lowances granted in these northern 
counties were for moves within the 
region, chiefly to work in certain areas 


eo Lbids: pet: 

“Gunnar Lindstrom, Report on the 
Swedish Labour-market Policy, prepared for 
the OECD Employers’ Seminar, April 14— 
17, 1964, Swedish Employers’ Confedera- 
tion (Stockholm, mimeographed, 1964). 

 Undersékning Rérande Personer Vilkas 
Ansokningar om Starthjalp Avgjordes i Ok- 
tober 1959 och 1960, Arbetsmarknadssta- 
tistik, No. 3B, 1963, Royal Labor Market 
Board (Stockholm, mimeographed). 
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where power plants were under con- 
struction. 

About 48 percent of those applying 
for allowances were less than 25 years 
old, while about 87 percent were less 
than 45 years old. Those whose ap- 
plications were denied tended to be 
somewhat older, on the average, than 
those receiving allowances, but the dif- 
ference was not pronounced. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent had had some 
vocational training in courses for the 
unemployed, and a small proportion 
had had other types of training, but 
more than four-fifths had received no 
vocational training. 

In terms of the types of work in 
which they had previously been em- 
ployed, they were about equally di- 
vided among four groups—farm and 
forestry workers, industrial workers, 
building trades workers, and others 
(including trade and service industries 
and young persons with no previous 
work experience). But of the jobs 
they moved to, nearly two-thirds were 
industrial jobs, about a fifth were 
building trades jobs, only about 4 per- 
cent were in farm or forestry work, and 
about one-tenth were in other types of 
work. Thus a considerable amount of 
interindustrial mobility and a substan- 
tial net movement into industrial jobs 
were associated with these geograph- 
ical moves. Of those from whom infor- 
mation was obtained on the type of 
housing accommodations into which 
they moved in the new area, about half 
lived in rented rooms of the dormitory 
type, and most of the rest rented pri- 
Less than one-tenth lived 
in apartments. The percent moving 
into dormitory-type accommodations 
was particularly high for building 
trades workers. 


vate rooms. 


—— a ee - 
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TABLE 21.—SWEDISH WORKERS WHO RECEIVED STARTING AL- 
LOWANCES IN OCTOBER 1959 AND 1960, BY LENGTH OF THE 
FIRST JOB AFTER THE MOVE AND BRANCH OF ACTIVITY 


Length of first job 


Branch of activity 


Total Farm and | Industry | Building Other 

forestry trades trades 
otal: Numbers. 2.6645 o6%\> + % 113 47 7719 253 114 
Percent distribution... . 100 100 100 100 100 
Heimonth Or less: . 5.4 es we 10 31 10 7 8 
Matos anonthss aan es ek ak 17/ 21 18 19 5 
BELO OummONthS eens aes w see ae 3 19 25 17 DT 19 
OECOL ORTNOTICHS 6. ec ccna ancbanck c's 12 6 ala) 16 10 
ORCONU2 MMONUNS ee. wc cts coe on os 7 Pe a 8 14 
2 mtonths' Or MOre......-..--. 8 4 6 13 10 
Still in same job, end of 1961.. Di 11 31 10 34 


Source: Royal Labor Market Board, Under- 
sodkning Rorande Personer Vilkas Ansodkningar om 
Starthjalp Avgjordes 1 Oktober 1959 och 1960, 


Probably the most striking data re- 
late to the limited duration of the jobs 
which they took in the new areas and 
to the substantial proportion who had 
moved back to their home counties by 
the end of 1961—two phenomena 
which were obviously interrelated (ta- 
bles 21 and 22). Forty-six percent 
of the jobs lasted less than 6 months, 
and another 19 percent less than 12 
months. Those who were still em- 
ployed on the same job to which they 
had moved at the end of 1961 ac- 
counted for 27 percent of the total, 
while the remaining workers stayed on 
that job 12 months or more. As might 
be expected, the proportions who left 
the jobs to which they had moved 
within a relatively short time were 
particularly high if the job was in the 
building trades or in farm or forestry 
work. But even among those who 


Arbetsmarknadsstatistik, No. 3B, 1963 (Stock- 
holm), p. 22. 


moved to industrial jobs, only 31 per- 
cent were in the same job at the end 
of 1961 and only 6 percent had been 
on that job 12 months or more. 
Among those who received their 
starting allowances in October 1959, 
40 percent had returned to their home 
counties by the end of 1961, while 30 
percent of those who had received the 
starting allowance in October 1960 
had returned to their home counties 
by the end of the following year. 
What the investigation does not reveal, 
however, is why so many of the jobs 
turned out to be shortlived and what 
proportion of those who returned to 
their home counties had left to take 
only temporary or seasonal jobs in the 
first place. There is no information on 
the reasons for leaving the jobs, in- 
cluding whether the separation was 
voluntary or involuntary. Probably 
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TABLE 22.—_SWEDISH WORKERS 
WHO RECEIVED STARTING 
ALLOWANCES, BY PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE AND EMPLOY- 
MENT STATUS 


Date allowance 


Place of residence and was granted 


employment status, 


end of 1961 October | October 


1959 1960 
Total: Number........ 514 679 
Percent distribution. .. 100 100 
Still in first job after 
the mover 7465s. 18 33 
INGE in: first, job: «05 a< sy. (P3 58 
Returned to home 
COUNTS. .oeee cee: 40 30 
Still in county of first 
JOD Gabler eet aas ot 21 re 
In another county, 
but not home 
GOUNLYV Ai fro nonce 5 saws 11 9 
No information avail- 
able: dye ss Ay hig 10 9 


Source: Unpublished table supplied by the 
Royal Labor Market Board, Stockholm. 


many of the jobs in the building trades 
and in farm and forestry work were 
expected to be temporary, but infor- 
mation on how many returned home 
by type of work is not provided. Nor 
does the study shed any light on how 
many of these workers were eventually 
joined by their families in the new 
area. It is to be hoped that, in future 
studies undertaken by the Labor Mar- 
ket Board, the workers themselves will 
be contacted, so that questions of this 
type can be answered. 

It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that workers who migrate to a 
new area are likely, as I have found in 
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my studies of migration to California, 
to have relatively high rates of job 
mobility in the first few years after the 
move.” Like young workers entering 
the labor market, they may have to 
“shop around” for a while before they 
find a job that is either satisfactory 
or permanent. Moreover, many of 
these Swedish workers were, in fact, 
quite young, and some of them had no 
previous work experience. 
Implications of Relocation Experi- 
ence.—Partly because of the paucity 
of statistical and analytical data relat- 
ing to relocation allowances, only the 
most tentative inferences can be drawn 
from European experience with them. 
Nevertheless, the experience of a num- 
ber of these countries suggests that, 
where relocation allowances are avail- 
able, only a relatively small proportion 
of workers migrating from one part of 
the country to another tend to apply 
for them. The percent moving with 
such assistance in Sweden is evidently 
considerably higher than in the other 
countries for which I have any infor- 
mation, but even there it is only about 
15 percent for the country as a whole, 
although it is much higher for workers 
moving out of the northern counties. 
The liberalization of Swedish allow- 
ances and the intensified efforts of the 
public employment service to publicize 
their availability in the last 6 years ap- 
parently have had much to do with 
their increased use. Increasingly tight 
labor markets in the expanding indus- 


' See, particularly, Margaret S. Gordon, 
Migrant and Nonmigrant Workers in San 
Francisco, unpublished report based on the 
Six City Labor Mobility Survey of Janu- 
ary—February 1951 (Berkeley: Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia). 
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trial areas of central and southern Swe- 
den, along with some tendency toward 
an increase in the unemployment rate 
in parts of northern Sweden, may also 
have played a role, although, in the 
absence of annual data on interregional 
migration, it is not clear whether there 
has been an increase in the actual 
movement of workers, or only in the 
proportion taking advantage of relo- 
cation allowances. On the other 
hand, there are indications that inade- 
quacy of the allowances and/or work- 
ers’ lack of information about them 
have helped to explain their extremely 
limited use in certain other countries. 
There is some reason to suspect that 
labor ministries do not publicize these 
allowances very much because of polit- 
ical opposition in local communities to 
policies of assisting workers to move 
to other areas. Housing shortages in 
expanding areas clearly play an impor- 
tant role in limiting mobility, particu- 
larly for families, whereas young single 
workers, who tend to be relatively mo- 
bile in any case, may be able to find 
lodging more readily and tend to have 
relatively little need for relocation 
assistance. 
European experience suggests that if 
a more extensive program of relocation 
allowances were to be adopted in the 
United States, the costs would probably 
not be overwhelming, because the 
number of workers applying for such 
allowances would be likely to represent 
a relatively small fraction of all those 
who migrated. The costs could also 
be held down by limiting them to work- 
ers migrating from areas of high unem- 
ployment, and perhaps, also, to workers 
with dependents. Their chief value 
would be in stimulating some move- 
ment out of depressed areas which 
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might not otherwise take place because 
of the costs involved. ‘Those with a 
relatively high propensity to migrate— 
the comparatively young, the better ed- 
ucated, professional and _ technical 
workers, nonhomeowners, etc.—are 
likely to move without seeking assist- 
ance when there is a prospect of more 
favorable employment opportunity or 
an actual job offer in other areas.*? 
Such movement, however, tends to be - 
held back when the unemployment rate 
in the nation as a whole is relatively 
high and there are comparatively few 
areas in which labor shortages exist. 
Moreover, under these conditions, it is 
doubtful that relocation allowances 
would have much effect in inducing 
movement that would not otherwise 
occur. In an environment of expand- 
ing employment and declining unem- 
ployment in the nation as a whole, how- 
ever, employment tends to expand at a 
relatively rapid rate in areas with ex- 
panding industries, and migration to 
these areas tends to increase.** In such 
an environment, relocation allowances 
might well play a significant role in 
inducing movement on the part of the 
less mobile elements in the population. 
Whether such a program should in- 
clude any attempt to compensate 


® For a recent study of the propensity to 
migrate, see John B. Lansing and others, 
The Geographical Mobility of Labor: A 
First Report (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan, 
mimeographed, 1963). 

% For further discussion of these relation- 
ships, see Margaret S. Gordon, Employment 
Expansion and Population Growth: The 
California Experience, 1900-1950 (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1954), and ‘Immigration and Its 
Effect on Labor Force Characteristics,” 
Monthly Labor Review, 82, May 1959, pp. 
492-501. 
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homeowners in depressed areas for all 
or part of the losses involved in the sale 
of their homes (a relatively more im- 
portant problem here than in Europe 
because of the higher rate of home- 
ownership) is a question on which 
European experience sheds practically 
no light. 

Such a program would not neces- 
sarily be inconsistent with our area re- 
development policy. Even if an area 
redevelopment policy is somewhat suc- 
cessful in arresting declining employ- 
ment in an area or in bringing about 
an expansion, there will not necessarily 
be suitable job opportunities for all 
qualified workers. Moreover, in some 
areas employment may continue to de- 
crease in depressed industries, and there 
may actually be an increase in the un- 
employment rate, despite some degree 
of success in attracting new industry 
into the area. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


Within the scope of the present 
study, it is impossible to discuss regional 
economic policies in Western Europe 
in any detail. Moreover, it would be 
superfluous, in view of the rapidly 
growing literature on this subject.®4 
Our discussion will be confined to a 
very brief summary of certain trends 
in regional economic policies, with 
some attention to their implications 
for retraining and relocation. 

Regional economic policies in West- 
ern Europe have their antecedents in 


** See, particularly, the Meyers Reports, 
cited in footnote 38. 
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programs to attract industry to de- 
pressed industrial areas which devel- 
oped before World War II. England 
was the pioneer in this type of legisla- 
tion,°®> but a few other countries de- 
veloped similar programs in the 1930's. 

During the first postwar decade, 
most of the countries included in this 
study adopted legislation to induce 
firms to locate in depressed or under- 
developed areas through some combi- 
nation of grants, loans, tax exemptions, 
and other financial incentives. Bel- 
gium’s legislation, however, was 
adopted as recently as 1959. It is only 
within the last year or so that Sweden 
has shown signs of shifting from a rela- 
tively limited program of influencing 
the location of industry to a more vig- 
orous policy of promoting regional de- 
velopment in the northern part of the 
country. 

In their early stages most of these 
policies were aimed at combating un- 
employment or underemployment in 
depressed or underdeveloped regions 
and often existed alongside policies de- 
signed to assist workers in moving out 
of such areas. It was recognized that 
a policy of encouraging workers to 
move out would never provide a com- 
plete answer. There would always be 
a substantial number of persons who 
would be inclined to remain despite the 
availability of relocation allowances— 
particularly middle-aged and older 
people who owned homes, had com- 
paratively deep roots in their commu- 
nities, and, perhaps, had a number of 
relatives or partially dependent aged 
parents living in the area. Yet a grad- 
ually declining population would tend 
to be associated with deterioration of 


> Odber, op. cit. 
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the community because of declining 
markets for retailers and failing finan- 
cial capacity to provide adequate 
schools, roads, and other public fa- 
cilities and services. This is what I 
had in mind earlier in referring to a 
“cumulative process of decay” in such 
areas. 

As regional policies have developed, 
and as labor markets have become 
tighter in more recent years, there have 
been various changes in emphasis in 
these policies. By no means have all 
the changes occurred in all countries, 
but tendencies are clearly at work 
which are likely to manifest themselves 
in the future even where they have not 
yet made their appearance. 

Tapping Underutilized Labor Sup- 
plies —As unemployment rates have 
declined, area redevelopment policies 
have come to be viewed, not merely as 
a means of combating unemployment 
or underemployment, but also of 
checking inflation through promoting 
more effective use of the nation’s entire 
labor supply. Continued expansion of 
employment in the major industrial 
centers would, to be sure, attract the 
more mobile workers away from dis- 
tressed or underdeveloped areas, but 
the less mobile workers would tend to 
remain behind and continue to be 
underutilized. Employers in rapidly 
expanding areas would tend to meet 
their growing needs for labor, at least 
in part, by raising wages and attract- 
ing workers away from each other, thus 
contributing to inflation. Encourag- 
ing the location of firms in distressed 
or outlying areas would enable entre- 
preneurs to tap underutilized labor 
supplies which in some cases might be 
available at relatively low wages. 
Even if they were not, the process of 


competitive bidding up of wages (often 
in the form of “wage drift”) would be 
to some extent held in check. 

In the absence of special financial 
incentives offered by government, of 
course, some firms might react to in- 
creasingly tight labor markets by mov- 
ing to, or establishing branches in, more 
outlying areas. But poor roads, poor 
community facilities, greater distances 
from markets and sources of raw ma- 
terials, and other locational disadvan- 
tages would often discourage such 
moves despite the availability of labor 
in such areas. 

I had an opportunity to learn some- 
thing about regional economic policies 
in Switzerland, as well as in the seven 
countries chiefly considered in this 
study. There tight labor markets and 
increasing dependence on foreign labor 
have been particularly influential in 
leading entrepreneurs, aided and abet- 
ted by policies of both the federal gov- 
ernment and the cantons, to locate in 
outlying areas, often in rather inacces- 
sible mountain valleys, in order to tap 
underutilized labor supplies. 

Checking the Growth of Congested 
Areas——In some countries, regional 
policies have come to embrace a pro- 
gram of restricting the expansion of 
industry in congested areas along with 
efforts to encourage its location in de- 
pressed or underdeveloped areas. Un- 
checked expansion in heavily congested 
areas is undesirable, it is argued, be- 
cause such investment may be eco- 
nomically disadvantageous in terms of 
social costs even though it involves lo- 
cational advantages in terms of private 
costs to the investor. Not only are 
inflationary wage movements in con- 
gested areas disadvantageous from the 
point of view of the national economy, 
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but if an urban agglomeration expands 
beyond a certain point, the operating 
costs of the community tend to increase 
more than total income per capita, i.e., 
the community will begin to exceed its 
optimum population.*® If the time 
consumed, for example, in the trans- 
portation of goods and in the journey 
to work is to be held down, complex 
and relatively expensive transportation 
networks must be constructed within 
these large urban agglomerations. 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
have enacted legislation to check the 
growth of congested areas. The pio- 
neering legislation of this type was the 
British Town and Country Planning 
Act, which, among other things, re- 
quired industrialists to obtain an In- 
dustrial Development Certificate be- 
fore building any new factory or exten- 
sion over 5,000 square feet.°7 The 
Board of Trade has used its powers 
under this act to check the location of 
industry in the congested south and 
midlands, while stimulating its location 
in the depressed areas of Wales, north- 
ern England, and Scotland under the 
provisions of the Distribution of Indus- 
try Act of 1945 and its successor, the 
Local Employment Act of 1960. Sim- 
ilarly, under a French measure adopted 
in 1955, ministerial approval is re- 
quired for the construction or expan- 
sion of industrial buildings involving 
additional employment of more than 
90 persons or surface space of more 
than 500 square meters or 10 percent 


** For a good discussion of this theory of 
optimum population, see L. H. Klaassen, 
“Regional Policy in the Benelux Countries,” 
the Meyers Reports, pp. II-10 ff. 

" Odber, op. cit, p. VI-16. Under 
earlier 1945 legislation the building license 
system was used for the same purpose. 
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of the existing space. Subsequent 
measures enacted between 1955 and 
1960 dealt particularly with the Pari- 
sian region, extending the requirement 
of ministerial approval to Government 
buildings and all industrial establish- 
ments. In addition, a special levy was 
imposed on the construction of office 
or industrial buildings in the Parisian 
region, and a premium was given for 
their abolition.*® 

Dutch legislation does not go so far 
as the French and British, although one 
of the aims of the revised area devel- 
opment law adopted in 1959 was to 
slow down the expansion of the Rand- 
stad-Holland area by applying more 
effective stimuli to industrial expansion 
in less developed areas. The only spe- 
cific provision aimed at preventing the 
expansion of the Randstad-Holland 
area is the prohibition on relocation 
allowances for workers moving to this 
area, except in special circumstances, 
which were mentioned in the previous 
section.°? 

Regional Planning and Growth 
Points—The tendency in Western 
Europe has been away from policies 
which treat all depressed or underde- 
veloped local areas alike. It is diffi- 
cult and economically unsound to at- 
tempt to attract industry to a good 
many of these areas because of loca- 
tional disadvantages of various types, 
it is argued. Moreover, if policies are 
aimed at stimulating the development 
of all such areas indiscriminately, the 
limited resources available for area de- 
velopment programs tend to be spread 
very thinly. The industrial potential 


© Pierre Bauchet, “Regional Development 
Policies in France,” the Meyers Reports, p. 
III-68. . 

Cf. Klaassen, op. cit., pp. II-38 ff. 
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of broader regions which include nu- 
merous depressed or underdeveloped 
areas needs to be carefully analyzed 
with a view to determining, e.g., how 
the transportation system might be im- 
proved to benefit the entire region, 
what types of industries might thrive 
in various parts of the region, and 
which local areas have the greatest po- 
tential for growth. Then a plan for 
regional development should be 
adopted, including plans for a many- 
faceted program of stimulating the de- 
velopment of the areas selected for in- 
tensified growth—variously referred to 
as growth points, nuclei of develop- 
ment, etc. These plans for intensified 
local development may include provi- 
sion for extensive improvements to the 
infra-structure financed at least partly 
by central government funds, the des- 
ignation and development of industrial 
zones or parks (including, in some 
countries, advance building of factories 
for later sale or lease to private firms) , 
relatively liberal terms for grants or 
loans to firms locating in such areas, 
measures aimed at providing improved 
housing, and special tax inducements. 

In France, regional economic plan- 
ning has tended to become more and 
more an integral part of national eco- 
nomic planning. A growth point or 
development area policy was adopted 
under the Dutch legislation in 1959, 
while West Germany has had a policy 
of this type for a considerable time, 
although it has apparently not been 
very vigorously pursued.®° The British 


Cf. Dietrich Storbeck, “Area Redevel- 
opment in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many,” the Meyers Reports. Government 
officials whom I interviewed in Bonn placed 
a good deal of emphasis on the designation 
of growth points, which in West Germany 
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reports on central Scotland and the 
northeast also recommended a growth 
point policy,®! and in the Italian pro- 
gram for development of the Mezzogi- 
orno a growth point policy has received 
increasing emphasis in recent years.°? 
In Sweden, the powers available to 
the Government to influence industrial 
location have been substantially more 
limited than in other countries in- 
cluded in this study, and there has been . 
considerable opposition to an agres- 
sive policy of regional economic devel- 
opment in the depressed areas of the 
north. The National Labor Market 
Board has an industrial location divi- 
sion which advises firms on location, 
proposing areas which meet the firm’s 
requirements but which also appear 
advantageous from the point of view 
of the public interest. Efforts are 
made to dissuade firms from establish- 
ing in the congested Stockholm area 
and to encourage location in places 
with a single or dominant industry sus- 
ceptible to fluctuation in business ac- 
tivity, rural areas, areas in great need 
of industry because of the closing of a 
major plant, and so on. Moreover, 


are usually moderate-sized towns or cities in 
the midst of less developed areas, but Stor- 
beck’s study indicates that there have been a 
number of obstacles to emphasis on these de- 
velopment policies, including the tendency 
in recent years to rely on bringing in for- 
eign workers rather than tapping labor 
supplies in outlying areas. 

*! For references to these reports, see foot- 
note 11. See, also, “The First Region: 
The North East,” The Economist, Dec. 7, 
1963. 

® See Ettore Massacesi, “Regional Eco- 
nomic Development Policies in Italy,” the 
Meyers Reports, and Vera Lutz, Italy: A 
Study in Economic Development (London, 
New York, and Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1962). 
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funds are provided by the central Gov- 
ernment for loans to small industries 
and craftsmen by local and provincial 
industrial associations which cooperate 
with the Labor Market Board on a 
voluntary basis, while the Labor Mar- 
ket Board is consulted by the board of 
trade on location questions in connec- 
tion with the latter agency’s power to 
guarantee larger loans made by these 
local and provincial associations.®? In 
some instances, the board has had nota- 
ble success in inducing firms to locate 
in areas threatened with a serious prob- 
lem of labor displacement because of 
the closing of a plant which had been 
a major factor in providing employ- 
ment in the area. 

Swedish employers, however, have 
opposed a more extensive policy of 
grants and loans to influence the loca- 
tion of industry on the ground that it 
would be an entering wedge for Gov- 
ernment intervention in industrial de- 
They argue that Norway’s 
policy of encouraging firms to locate 
in the north gradually led to subsidies 
all over the country and that French 
national and regional economic policies 
involve altogether too much interfer- 
ence with private industry. Moreover, 
the labor movement has favored a lo- 
cation policy with primary emphasis 
on encouraging “the concentration of 
economic activity in the expanding 
areas of the country” * and has vig- 
orously supported the liberalization of 
relocation allowances to encourage 
workers to move to such areas. 


cisions. 


Recently, however, there have been 
indications of a shift in Swedish policy 


“ National Labor Market Board, Location 
of Industries, Information Memorandum 
(Stockholm, mimeographed, 1961). 

* Johnston, op. cit., p. 129. 
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toward a more aggressive program of 
regional economic development in the 
north. A report of a Royal Commis- 
sion on Localization Policy, issued in 
September 1963, recommended such a 
program, and a year later, just before 
the last generai election, the Govern- 
ment announced that it would propose 
legislation to provide for the allocation 
of about 800 million SKr ($160 mil- 
lion) for development grants and loans 
to firms locating in the north.® 

A major step in the direction of re- 
gional economic planning in the 
United States will be taken if Congress 
enacts the administration-supported 
Appalachian Regional Development 
bill, which was passed by the Senate in 
September 1964 ® but received no ac- 
tion by the House in the last session. 
The bill provides for: (1) An Appala- 
chian Regional Commission to prepare 
“comprehensive plans and programs 
. . . for the economic development of 
the region,” (2) a $1.2 billion high- 
way program, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributing 70 percent of the 
cost, (3) $237.2 million for other Fed- 
eral Government expenditures in the 
area, chiefly on various types of public 
works, and (4) an authorization of $75 
million to support the work of urban 
planning agencies in the area. [Ed. 
Note: The Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965 became law 
March 9, 1965.] 

Although the bill has been criticized 
in some quarters for its heavy emphasis 
on highway expenditures, the develop- 
ment of an adequate highway network 
to provide access to and within the re- 
gion seems to me to be a logical first 


© New York Times, Sept. 13, 1964. 
“ Thid., Sept. 26, 1964. 
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step toward making the region more 
attractive for industrial development. 
Nearly 20 years after the enactment of 
the Distribution of Industry Act of 
1945, the British are bemoaning the 
fact that inadequate highways continue 
to be a major obstacle to Scotland’s 
industrial development. 

The Appalachia bill does not pro- 
vide for a growth point policy, al- 
though it is conceivable that such a 
policy might develop as a result of the 
deliberations of the proposed regional 
commission. However logical such a 
policy might be, it would probably 
arouse formidable political opposition 
and would also probably require mod- 
ification of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration’s criteria for designat- 
ing redevelopment areas. The most 
favorable areas for intensified develop- 
ment programs might well fail to meet 
the Area Redevelopment Act criteria 
for serious and prolonged unemploy- 
ment, once a process of industrial ex- 
pansion had been stimulated, if not in 
the initial stages of the program. [Ed. 
Note: The Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act as passed does specifi- 
cally provide for such a growth policy. 
The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965, the successor 
to the Area Redevelopment Act (which 
expired June 30, 1965) , recognized the 
contribution which growth points can 
make to the revitalization of a de- 
pressed area’s economy.| As Odber 
argues with respect to British polli- 
cies, a successful growth point pro- 
gram requires that the local areas se- 
lected for intensified development 
should be permitted to qualify for de- 
velopment aid even if their unemploy- 
ment rates are below those of surround- 
ing areas and too low to meet the usual 


771-698 O—65——-13 
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criteria. A successful policy of re- 
gional economic development requires 
a program of sustained aid in accord- 
ance with the regional plan until the 
process of expansion has reached a 
point at which it can be expected to 
continue without additional special aid. 
Thus a growth zone should not be de- 
certified for development assistance as 
soon as its unemployment rate has 
fallen below the defined level.& It. 
should be noted in this connection that 
in many of the Western European 
countries the unemployment rate is by 
no means the sole criterion used in 
identifying development areas, whether 
they are urban or rural. Low per- 
capita income and, in some cases, a 
pattern of outmigration are also used 
as criteria. 

If many of the Western European 
countries are not fully satisfied with the 
results of their policies thus far, there 
seems to be a good deal of agreement 
on the need to move in the directions 
discussed above. For purposes of this 
study, the main point is that these pol- 
icles have important implications for 
retraining programs in depressed areas. 
They seem far more likely to set in mo- 
tion a process of expansion which will 
be associated with a need for training 
in a variety of occupations. If this is 
the case, moreover, the trainee will be 
more likely to succeed in finding a job 
within the region, although perhaps 
not in his home area, once he completes 
his training. And, as is now beginning 
to be the case in Britain, at least some 
degree of emphasis could well be on 
encouraging workers, with the aid of 
relocation allowances, to move to 
growth zones from surrounding areas 
with less development potential. 


* Odber, op. cit., especially, pp. 53-61. 
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RETRAINING, RECONVERSION, AND 
READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


Con CERN over the impact of technological and structural 
change and the tendency of these to give rise to what is usually referred to in | 
Europe as a problem of redundancy has led to the development of various types _ 
of policies. In recent years these policies are to: Alert the public employment 
service to a situation of impending labor displacement, encourage the retrain- 
ing of workers threatened with labor displacement, encourage naodernization 
and reconversion of firms so that they may maintain employment through vari- 
ous forms of government assistance, and provide special types of readjustment 
assistance to displaced workers. An extensive program of readjustment assist- 
ance has been carried out within the European Coal and Steel Community, 
with the costs shared by the intergovernmental agency and the national govern- 
ments concerned. Similarly, in recent years, retraining and readjustment 
assistance in the Common Market have been partially financed by the European 
Social Fund to which the six member nations of the European Economic Com- 


munity (EEC) contribute. The availability of funds from these two intergovern- 


mental sources has also played a role in encouraging national governments in the | 
Common Market area to enact legislation specifically designed to provide re- — 
adjustment assistance to displaced workers. 
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The policies to be considered in the 
present chapter should be of special 
interest in the United States, where the 
problem of redundancy has been far 
more serious than in Europe. 


ALERTING THE PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Probably the best known of the Eu- 
ropean arrangements for alerting the 
public employment service to an im- 
pending layoff is the Swedish “early 
warning” system. ‘This is a voluntary 
arrangement under which employers’ 
associations have entered into agree- 
ments with the National Labor Mar- 
ket Board to give advance notice of 
impending layoffs or closing down of 
all or part of their operations. The 
agreements cover a major part of the 
private sector, and there are corre- 
sponding official policies in the public 
sector. However, municipal corpora- 
tions and authorities, as well as parts 
of the private sector, are uncovered.' 

Swedish officials consider that the 
system has worked well. As might be 


expected, the number of workers af- 
fected by layoffs or shortened work- 
weeks of which the Labor Market 
Board was notified in advance was sub- 
stantially larger in the recession year 
of 1958 than in subsequent years, as 
data in the tabulation below show: 
In January 1963, a special Bureau for 
Industrial Employment was established 
within the Labor Market Board to ad- 
minister the system. Legislation 
which would make the system com- 
pulsory has been introduced in the 
Swedish Parliament but has not been 
enacted. 

Among the various decrees on em- 
ployment policy enacted in Belgium 
in 1961 was a provision under which 
firms contemplating conversion must 
submit to the National Office of Em- 
ployment, 3 months in advance, de- 
tailed information on the purpose, 
nature, and cost of the reconversion 
plan and on the number of employees 
to be retained, temporarily suspended, 
or permanently dismissed, as well as a 
statement with respect to needs for 
retraining and the costs that would be 
associated with it. The measure also 
provides for maintaining the compen- 
sation of workers who are suspended 


Number of workers affected 


Unemployed 
Number of through On shortened 

Year notices Total dismissal workweek 
i iGis fects a epee we eieiel 800 42, 300 26, 800 15, 500 
OE oe ee ea es oe 270 12, 600 8, 900 3, 700 
RE eI ta chirkaie: cinch, 0) «00, Ge iss « 150 7,650 6, 700 950 
EM ee ME eee Reig hy css 3 9 es a 210 9, 400 8, 300 1, 100 
Te Ie a Os eins Sv waa 


1 National Labor Market Board, Swedish 
Labour Market Policy, Memorandum 
(Stockholm: mimeographed, 1962), pp. 
4-5. 


225 10, 500 10, 000 500 


? Labor Market Board Information Serv- 
ice, AMS-Kontakt: Information fér arbets- 
marknadsverkets personal, No. 1, Jan. 


15, 1964 (Stockholm), p. 6. 
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or temporarily placed on part-time 
work at a level of 90 percent of their 
former earnings for a period of 6 
months, with the government and the 
employer sharing these payments on a 
50-50 basis.? 

In West Germany, employers are re- 
quired to notify the public employment 
service within 3 days of any dismissal 
of employees. There are also laws 
affecting dismissal procedures in 
France. In Belgium, advance notice 
to workers of their impending dismissal 
is required under a national collective 
agreement of 1958.4 In _ Britain, 
numerous provisions are made for ad- 
vance notice to workers and severance 
pay under collective bargaining agree- 
ments. ‘There has also been a good 
deal of controversy in Britain recently 
over a proposal for legislation requir- 
ing severance pay, but both employer 
and labor organizations have objec- 
tions to various aspects of the proposal. 
Detailed discussion of these legal or 
collective bargaining provisions would, 
however, take us too far afield. 


RETRAINING AND 
RECONVERSION 


As already suggested, Belgium has 
legislation under which subsidized 
training in industry may be provided in 
new or expanding establishments and 
in firms undergoing modernization or 
reconversion. The provisions, like 


* Ministry of Employment and Labor, La 
politique de l'emploi (Brussels: Imprimerie 
Clarence Denis, 1961). 

*“Redundancy Abroad,” Ministry of La- 
bour Gazette, LXXI, April 1963, p. 148. 
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those calling for advance notice of re- 
conversion plans, were embodied in the 
series of decrees adopted early in 1961. 
They call for a procedure under which 
the National Office of Employment 
will enter into agreements with em- 
ployers for the in-firm training of work- 
ers recruited in connection with the 
creation, extension, or conversion of a 
particular firm. The employment 
service may also provide assistance in 
the selection of workers and compen- 
sation for moving expenses. 

In practice, applications have been 
chiefly for assistance in connection 
with training rather than in relation 
to selection or moving expenses. In 
most cases short-term training for semi- 
skilled workers has been involved, 
much of it apparently on the job and 
lasting, on the average, about 40 days. 
Because of the difficulty of determin- 
ing the relative time devoted to 
training and production, the National 
Office of Employment adopted a policy 
of fixing the Government contribution 
arbitrarily at 25 percent of the cost of 
compensation and_ social charges 
(fringe benefits) for the trainee dur- 
ing the training period. The rate of 
compensation may be higher, however, 
when the firm will have a substantial 
impact on employment at either the 
regional or national level.? Moreover, 
if the trainees are 50 to 55 years old, 
have been employed by the firm, and 
are being transferred to a new unit of 
production, the rate of subsidy is 35 
percent, while in the case of newly re- 
cruited workers in this age bracket the 
subsidy is 40 percent. The correspond- 


5 National Office of Employment, Rap- 
port Annuel, 1962 (Brussels: 1963), pp. 
67-74. 
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ing rates for workers aged 55 or 
more are 49 and 50 percent. These 
higher subsidies are designed to make 
up for the fact that the return from the 
firm’s training costs will be limited to 
a shorter work-life expectancy in the 
case of older workers. Furthermore, 
subsidy rates will be raised 10 percent 
if the firm is being established in an 
economic development zone. 

Among the industries represented by 
firms applying for subsidies in 1962 
were the textile, plastics, metal prod- 
ucts, nuclear energy, and electronics 
industries. A total of 57 applications 
had been submitted by the end of that 
year, of which 18 had been turned 
down or filed without decision, 13 had 
received final approval, and 26 were 
still being processed. In some cases, 
employees, including older workers, 
were being transferred to new units of 
production in reconverting firms, al- 
though the majority of applications 
were from firms undertaking expansion 
or establishing a new branch plant 
rather than from firms undergoing re- 
conversion. The special subsidy ar- 
rangements had thus far had very little 
effect in inducing the hiring of older 
workers. 

From what sources do these firms 
recruit their workers in Belgium’s in- 
creasingly tight labor market? The 
case of a new branch plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. in Ghent, about which I 
was told when I was in Brussels early 
in 1964, is probably fairly typical of 
firms establishing in Flanders, where 
much of the foreign investment in Bel- 
gium is taking place. The Ford work- 
ers were recruited partly from agricul- 
ture, partly from foreign countries, and 
partly from groups of Belgian workers 
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who formerly commuted over the 
frontier to work in Holland. 

Although Belgian officials recognize 
that training subsidies would not be 
likely to be an important element in a 
decision of a foreign company to invest 
in Belgium, they are regarded as one 
element in an array of locational 
factors. 

In France, subsidized retraining in 
industry has been carried out under 
the provisions of a decree of December 
6, 1954, which established a Man- 
power Redistribution Fund to facili- 
tate the occupational rehabilitation 
and redistribution of workers affected 
by the closing or reconversion of a 
firm or by a merger. An Industrial 
Conversion Fund providing for loans 
and other types of assistance to such 
firms had been established several 
months earlier. The Manpower Redis- 
tribution Fund may be used to provide 
assistance not only to firms retrain- 
ing employees affected by reconver- 
sion, Closing, etc., but also to firms 
which agree to undertake the retrain- 
ing of workers who have been dismissed 
or laid off from other firms. Assist- 
ance may likewise be provided to 
special training centers established 
under the decree of. 1946 and discussed 
in chapter 3. Moreover, the fund . 
may provide relocation allowances for 
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workers moving out of areas where job 
opportunities are poor.® 

Under policies currently in effect, 
the subsidy covers part or all of the 
wages of instructors and workers, in- 
cluding social charges, for a training 
period of 3 weeks to 6 months. It 
also covers all or part of the cost of 
equipment. Just what proportion the 
public agency pays is determined by 
agreement with the individual firm. 
The fund also pays in full the cost 
of training instructors (1-week.educa- 
tional briefing courses are organized 
for skilled workers qualified to serve 
as instructors at the National Voca- 
tional Training Institute in Paris), the 
cost of selection tests, and the cost of 
technical and financial control. The 
program is administered by the Minis- 
try of Labor and Social Security and 
the Ministry of Finance, Economic 
Affairs, and Planning. 

It has been difficult to obtain precise 
information on the experience under 
these provisions. Although financed 
by the Manpower Redistribution Fund, 
the retraining activities were largely 
carried out in cooperation with the 
National Development Directorate in 
the Ministry of Reconstruction and 
Town Planning, which has adminis- 
tered the National Economic Develop- 
ment Fund. Early cases of retraining 
involved firms in the clothing industry 
(e.g., hat or hosiery factories) which 
were converting to totally different 
types of production, such as plastics.” 
During 1956, nearly 3,000 workers 
were reported to have been retrained 
through the Manpower Redistribution 


*Industry and Labour, XIII, Mar. 1, 
1955, pp. 203-206. 

"Industry and Labour, XII, Oct. 1, 1954, 
pp. 331-332. 
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Fund.’ Indirect evidence that the 
number of workers retrained under 
these provisions may have increased 
substantially over the years is suggested 
by the fact that the number retrained 
under publicly sponsored or subsidized 
facilities other than the Government 
training centers increased from about 
4,000 in 1957 to nearly 19,000 in 1962, 
but these figures include training in 
publicly-owned enterprises such as 
Renault, and retraining of the disabled 
under varied auspices, as well as sub- 
sidized training in firms.® 

Under the French procedures, the 
initiative for an employer-sponsored 
retraining program in an establishment 
undergoing reconversion must come 
from the firm, but unions representing 
workers in individual firms may exert 
pressure on employers through the 
Comités d’entre prises, which are oblig- 
atory in French industry and include 
representatives of the employers and 
the workers. However, union officials 
whom I interviewed in Paris early in 
1964 complained that there were a 
good many instances in which firms 
undergoing reconversion or other types 
of changes were dismissing workers 
without providing opportunities for re- 
training. In a speech in June 1963, 
M. Laurent, the director-general of 
Labor and Manpower, expressed the 
opinion that some tens of thousands of 
workers were being affected in France 
each year by modifications of tech- 
nology which gave rise to collective 


8 Industry and Labour, XX, Nov. 15, 
1958, pp. 368-377. 

® See E. Rossignol, The Vocational Train- 
ing of Adults, reprinted from Inter- 
national Labour Review, October 1957, p. 
20, and Revue Frangaise du Travail, XVII, 
January-March 1963, pp. 73-79. 
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dismissals and that in many of these 
Cases certain categories of workers were 
dismissed, while others considered 
more adaptable to the new needs were 
hired.t° It was this type of concern 
which led to the enactment of the law 
establishing the National Employment 
Fund in December 1963. Since this 
fund appears likely to be used chiefly 
in situations in which large-scale dis- 
missals of workers have actually oc- 
curred, and where subsidized retrain- 
ing within a firm is not feasible, it will 
be considered in the next section. 

In Italy, provisions for subsidized 
retraining by large firms have been in- 
cluded since 1949. Firms employing 
more than 1,000 workers may be au- 
thorized to provide such training for 
skilled workers under 45 years of age. 
The courses must be from 3 to 8 months 
in duration and must be given on 
premises other than those used for the 
normal activity of the firm. Trainees 
receive a wage supplement of two- 
thirds of their weekly wages as well as 
a daily allowance of 200 lire. State 
financial assistance is limited to 50 per- 
cent of training allowances plus the 
end-of-course bonus. The firms must 
pay the cost of operating and equipping 
the courses.1* According to the pro- 
visions of the 1949 act, such courses 
could be inaugurated if the firm’s 
skilled workers did not fulfill the re- 
quirements of the undertaking or if the 
firm had an excess of manpower. At 
the end of the courses, the unsuccessful 
trainees were to be dismissed and the 
successful trainees to be absorbed as far 


10 “Tes aspects nouveau de la politique 
de Vemploi,” Revue Frangaise du Travail, 
XVII, April-June 1963, pp. 13-14. 

™ Ministry of Labour Gazette, LXXI, 
May 1963, p. 200. 
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as possible by the enterprise. It/was 
also provided that two or more firms 


‘might request permission to start joint 


courses”? 

In Sweden, the question as to 
whether, apart from localization areas, 
retraining should be provided in firms 
for workers threatened with displace- 
ment is a matter of controversy. In- 
1958 and 1959, arrangements were 
made with certain companies for re- 
training of personnel who would other- 
wise have been redundant. ‘They in- 
volved firms in the mining, sawmill, 
clothing, and engineering industries in 
which there were impending or threat- 
ened layoffs. The firms paid the costs 
of instruction, and usually, also, 1 SKr 
(19 cents) an hour to the trainees, 
while the county labor board provided 
the usual training allowances.**? As 
indicated in chapter 4, however, offi- 
cials of the Labor Market Board whom 
I interviewed in the fall of 1963 in- 
formed me that subsidized retraining 
in industry was confined to firms set- 
tling in localization areas. Objections 
of employer groups have evidently been 
responsible for forestalling any broader 
application of such policies. A rep- 
resentative of the Swedish Employers’ 
Confederation whom I interviewed in- 
formed me that the employers objected 
to subsidized retraining of employed 
workers, since this might create an op- 
portunity for the Labor Market Board 
to exercise an influence on which work- 
ers were retrained and which dismissed 
in situations of threatened labor dis- 
placement, and thus interfere with the 
employer’s freedom to decide on the 


” International Labour Office, Legislative 
Series, 1949—lItaly, 2—A, p. 19 (Geneva). 

8 Swedish Labour Market Policy, op. cit., 
pp. 14-15. 
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dismissal of certain categories of work- 
Union representatives, on the 
other hand, advocate the extension of 
subsidized retraining in such situations 
and, more generally, suggest that it 
might be desirable to extend eligibility 
for training allowances to persons who 
are not unemployed but wish to learn 
a new trade.’° 

Under the impact of technological 
change, increasing emphasis on policies 
designed to bring about the retraining 
of workers threatened with displace- 
ment is highly likely. To the extent 
that publicly provided subsidies can be 
successfully used as an inducement to 
encourage employers to retrain workers 
who might otherwise be displaced, the 
total social costs are likely to be lower 
than under policies which confine pub- 


ers.1*4 


lic retraining facilities to workers who 


have already lost their jobs. But, as 


the Swedish situation illustrates, man- 
agement is likely to attach great im- 
portance to preventing any encroach- 
ment on its right to control the com- 
position of its work force. The French 


“See, also, the report by Gunnar Lind- 
strom of the Swedish Employers’ Confed- 
eration to the OECD Employers’ Seminar, 
Apr. 14-17, 1964, which states (p. 18) that 
the idea of extending removal and retrain- 
ing grants to persons in full employment 
has been canvassed but has been strongly 
opposed by the employers’ side. 

* These. points were made by Dr. Rudolf 
Meidner of the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions and other union representa- 
tives at a seminar which Meidner organized 
for my husband and me in Stockholm in 
September 1963. See, also, T. L. Johnston, 
ed. and trans., Economic Expansion 
and Structural Change: A Trade Union 
Manifesto, report submitted to the 16th 
Congress of the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1963), p. 126. 
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approach of leaving the initiative to the 
employer to come forward with a pro- 
posal for retraining, with the union 
exerting its influence through collective 
bargaining to see that this is done, 
might be more acceptable to American 
employers than a policy which would 
give public agencies power to inter- 
vene in situations of threatened labor 
displacement. But the question of 
whether and to what extent an early 
warning system might be developed is 
closely related. In both Sweden and 
West Germany a number of successful 
attacks have been made on problems 
of labor displacement in local commu- 
nities, involving cooperation between 
the public employment service, employ- 
ers, and other community agencies. 
The fact that in both of these countries 
the public employment service appears 
to have been particularly successful in 
developing a cooperative relationship 
with employers plays an important 
role, along with the early warning sys- 
tem in Sweden, in increasing the likeli- 
hood that the public agency will be 
apprised of a situation of labor dis- 
placement well in advance and can 
begin negotiations aimed at bringing 
new firms into the community and re- 
training displaced workers for jobs in 
these firms. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT FUND 


The French law of December 18, 
1963, creating the National Employ- 
ment Fund is one of the most interest- 
ing steps taken as yet by a European 


= 


= 
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government to create a_ legislative 
framework for providing adjustment 
assistance to workers involved in large- 
scale dismissals. Its interest lies par- 
ticularly in its attempt to provide for 
collaboration among Government 
agencies, employers, unions, and the 
collectively bargained unemployment 
insurance system (UNEDIC) in meet- 
ing such situations in local communi- 
ties and in sharing the costs involved. 
Undoubtedly the French Government 
was partly influenced in adopting such 
legislation by the knowledge that a 
portion of the costs could be met from 
the European Social Fund. The same 
comment might be made about certain 
features of the Belgian employment 
law of 1961. Quite possibly, other 
Common Market countries will con- 
sider enactment of special legislation to 
meet problems of redundancy, and, as 
we have seen, such legislation has been 
proposed in Britain. However, it must 
be recognized that in the absence of a 
public unemployment insurance system 
in France, and in view of the rather 
meager benefits provided by UNEDIC, 
the need for special types of income 
maintenance payments for displaced 
workers was more acute than in, say, 
West Germany, which has a relatively 
liberal public unemployment insurance 
system. 

The law provided for two main types 
of benefits for displaced workers.*® 
The first type, to be provided entirely 
from public funds, would include: (a) 
Conversion allowances for displaced 
workers and young people completing 
military service who followed a course 


16 “<T oi du 18 décembre 1963 relative au 
Fonds National de Emploi,” Revue Fran- 
caise du Travail, XVII, October-December 
1963, pp. 1-8. 
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of vocational training and (b) relo- 
cation allowances, mentioned in the 
previous chapter, for workers moving 
from labor-surplus areas to areas with 
manpower deficiencies. It was antici- 
pated that the conversion allowances 
to workers undergoing retraining 
would supplement the regular train- 
ing allowances, discussed in chapter 4. 
Another interesting feature of the new 
program was to be the assembling of 
mobile teams.of instructors who would 
be sent to areas experiencing large- 
scale dismissals of workers to organize 
accelerated retraining programs. 

The second type of benefit contem- 
plated by the new law could be pro- 
vided, in areas suffering from serious 
labor displacement, through “agree- 
ments concluded with occupational or 
interoccupational organisms, unions, 
or firms.” These benefits would con- 
sist of: (a) Temporary allowances for 
workers who could not benefit from 
retraining and could be employed only 
in jobs involving occupational down- 
grading, and (b) special allowances for 
certain categories of workers over 60 
years old, when it had been determined 
that they were not likely to benefit 
from readjustment measures. 

During the course of discussions pre- 
ceding enactment of the legislation, 
the reference to interoccupational or- 
ganisms was correctly interpreted by 
UNEDIC as referring to its system. 
The organization immediately objected 
to the proposed provision, on the 
ground that it constituted a threat to 
the freedom of action of the system 
and an improper appropriation of pri- 
vate funds for public purposes. As a 
result of these objections, the wording 
of the law was changed to specify that 
the contemplated benefits “‘will be able 
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to be” (pourront) rather than “will 
to be” (devront) provided 
through agreements.*’ 


have 


The initial budgetary credit estab- 
lished for the new fund, which was to 
be administered by the Ministry of 
Labor with the advice of a consultative 
committee, was 24 million Fr for a 
2-year period. It was clearly contem- 
plated, however, that these funds 
would be augmented by sums made 
available through agreements with pri- 
vate organizations and from the Euro- 
pean Social Fund. 

Immediately after the enactment of 
the legislation, the Government was 
confronted with a local employment 
crisis resulting from large-scale dismis- 
sals of shipyard workers in Saint- 
Nazaire, with secondary effects on em- 
ployment in metallurgical and other 
In January 1964, 
a work group representing a number of 
government departments, including the 


firms in the area.?8 


Ministry of Labor, was organized to 
study the problems of Saint-Nazaire 


and Nantes. Efforts were made to ob- 


tain new orders for the shipyards, to 
initiate public works projects, and to 
attract new industries to the area. By 
the first of May, these efforts had 
brought significant results assuring the 


™ See Frederic Meyers, “The Role of Col- 
lective Bargaining in France: Two As- 
pects,” to be published in Sociologie du 
Travail. See, also, excerpts from the 
statement oi the Minister of Labor in 
the National Assembly during the debate on 
the National Employment Fund in Revue 
Frangaise du Travail, XVII, October-De- 
cember 1963, pp. 9-13. 

* L’action du Fonds National de l’Emploi 
dans la crise de l'emploi survenue A Saint- 
Nazaire,” Revue Frangaise de Travail, XIX, 
April-June 1964, pp. 71-75. 
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reclassement (reclassification of the 
worker to his original status) of 700 of 
the affected workers. Apparently 
neither retraining nor relocation was 
involved in any substantial number of 
cases. 

It should be noted here that these 
efforts, given the age and qualifications 
of the dismissed shipyard workers, have 
had only slight effect as yet. 

Negotiations were also undertaken 
for agreements providing for special 
allowances for dismissed workers 60 
to 65 years old who were considered 
not susceptible to effective reclasse- 
ment. By June, one agreement had 
been concluded and two others were in 
the course of negotiation, under which 
a total of 800 older workers in Saint- 
Nazaire and Nantes would benefit 
The 


allowances were to vary from 70 to 


from the special allowances. 
95 percent of the individual’s previous 
earnings, depending on the size of the 
financial contribution of the employer 


_and the occupational category of the 


worker. Provision was also to be made 
to continue the contributions on behalf 
of these workers to pension plans, so 
that they would receive the same pen- 
sions at age 65 for which they 
would have qualified in the absence 


of the dismissals. However, the most 


‘interesting aspect of these arrange- 


ments was the combination of sources 
from which they were to be derived: 
(a) 35 percent of the base wage from 
UNEDIC, (b) an unemployment al- 
lowance from the public -unemploy- 
ment assistance system, but without 
application of the usual means test and 


> Abid.) pee. 
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certain other requirements, (c) a con- 
tribution from the National Employ- 
ment Fund, and (d) a contribution 
from the employer, except in the cases 
of firms in financial difficulties. It 
was estimated that 40 percent of the 
total cost of the benefits, including the 
contributions to pension plans, would 
be met from the National Employment 
Fund. 

Negotiations for temporary income 
allowances for workers who had to take 
lower paid employment apparently did 
not fare so well. On July 28, 1964, 
UNEDIC addressed a communication 
to the National Employment Fund vig- 
orously protesting the efforts of the 
Government to get it to contribute to 
such allowances for 75 former employ- 
ees of Les Chantiers de P Atlantique, 
the leading firm involved in the Saint- 
Nazaire dismissals.2° It pointed out 
that such payments were analogous to 
compensation for partial unemploy- 
ment, which it had thus far resisted, 
and might encourage ‘‘certain abuses 
in the matter of the level of remunera- 
tion, if not actual collusion between 
employers and employees to justify the 
payment of these aids.” 

Thus far I have not been able to 
obtain any information on the outcome 
of these negotiations. However, the 
concluding paragraphs—evidently re- 
flecting the views of the Ministry of 
Labor—in the report published in the 
Revue Frangaise du Travail (April— 
June 1964) on the Saint-Nazaire nego- 
tiations are of considerable interest. 


Thus the first agreement con- 
cluded within the framework of 
the National Employment Fund 


”UNEDIC communication of July 28, 
1964 to the National Employment Fund. 


Pp. 
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has assured workers aged more 
than 60 years (whose reclassifica- 
tion was not possible) sufficient re- 
sources to attain the age of 65 
years. If this agreement conforms 
well to one of the objectives of 
this law, one must not ignore the 
risks of the precedent which it sets. 

It is to be feared ... that 
under the double pressure of 
unions and employers, the... 
Fund may be influenced more 
and more to bring about the early 
retirement of workers aged more 
than 60 years. 

Such a policy, if it were not 
strictly limited, either to regions 
which suffer from employment 
disequilibrium, or to certain occu- 
pations in serious difficulties, 
would be contrary to the policy 
defined by the Government for the 
employment of older persons. . . . 

It is because of the special fea- 
tures of the employment situation 
in the zone of Saint-Nazaire that 
the . . . Fund has taken on a 
rather negative aspect through its 
agreement on early retirement. 
But one must not forget that 
the . . . Fund is above all a sys- 
tem of aid and encouragement for 
training and adaptation for jobs, 
for geographical and occupational 
mobility. ‘This is why in spite of 
all the social interest of this first 
agreement, the . . . Fund intends 
to pursue its activities toward 
other agreements to encourage the 
reclassification of workers or to 
assure their training. . . .?! 


™“T’action du Fonds... .” op. 
ree 


Cit., 
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THE EUROPEAN SOCIAL 
FUND 


Articles 123 to 128 of the treaty es- 
tablishing the European Economic 
Community provided for the European 
Social Fund, which was to “have the 
task of promoting within the commu- 
nity employment facilities and the geo- 
graphical and occupational mobility of 
workers.” 2? At the request of a mem- 
ber country, the fund was to be used 
to cover 50 percent of public expenses 
incurred by that country for: (1) Oc- 
cupational retraining, (2) resettlement 
allowances, and (3) aids for the bene- 
fit of workers “whose employment is 
temporarily reduced or wholly or partly 
suspended as a result of the conversion 
of their enterprise to other productions, 
in order that they may maintain the 
same wage level pending their full re- 
employment.” ** 

The fund was largely intended to 
mitigate the effects of the dislocation 
of industry resulting from the Common 
Market, much as the adjustment as- 
sistance provisions of the U.S. Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 were designed 
to mitigate any adverse effects of tariff 
reductions. It was aimed not only at 
promoting occupational and geograph- 
ical mobility within each member 
country but also among the member 
nations. Thus it was consistent with 
the aims of other articles of the Rome 
Treaty which provided for the gradual 


* Treaty of Rome, March 1957, estab- 
lishing the European Economic Community, 
article 123 (hereafter referred to as EEC 
Treaty). 


7 Ibid., article 125. 
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removal of restrictions on international 
migration within the EEC.** 

So far as retraining was concerned, 
assistance toward the cost was to be 
“conditioned upon the impossibility of 
employing the unemployed workers 
otherwise than in a new occupation 
and upon their having been in produc- 
tive employment for a period of at least 
6 months in the occupation for which 
they have been retrained.” *° These 
requirements were later spelled out in 
more detail in regulation 9 of the coun- 
cil of the EEC, adopted August 25, 
1960, and amended (slightly) in 
1963.2° Retraining and resettlement 
assistance was to be limited to un- 
employed workers. An unemployed 
worker was defined in article 2 of reg- 
ulation 9 as “any person of at least 16 
years of age who is registered at an 
official employment exchange as seek- 
ing employment and who is neither 
self-employed nor earning a wage.” 7‘ 
A wage earner or self-employed person 
“in a state of prolonged underemploy- 


** For an extensive study of international 
migration within the Common Market, see 
Leo Spier, Labor Mobility in the European 
Economic Community (Seattle, Wash.: un- 
published doctoral dissertation, University 
of Washington, 1963). See, also, “Free 
Movement of Workers Within the Euro- 
pean Economic Community,” International 
Labour Review, LXXXV, February 1962, 
pp. 167-173. 

” FEC Treaty, article 125. 

*° European Economic Community, Com- 
mission, Comité du Fonds Social Européen, 
Texte du réglement no. 9 du Conseil concer- 
nant le Fonds Social Européen, applicable 
a partie du 30 juin 1963 suite a lentrée 
en vigueur du réglement no. 47/63/CEE 
du Conseil portant modification du régle- 
ment no. 9, CFS/Inf./63, Doc. no. 4-F 
(Brussels: mimeographed, 1963). 

*7 Workers under 18 years old had to be 
registered for 3 consecutive months. 
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ment” who was “registered at an offi- 
cial employment exchange as seeking 
full-time employment,” or a worker af- 
fected by a reconversion who was in 
need of retraining could also be re- 
garded as unemployed. These defini- 
tions would appear to include persons 
who had voluntarily left a job or could 
be referred to a job without retraining. 
But article 4 goes on to specify that 
assistance toward “the occupational 
training of unemployed workers may 
not be granted unless . . . they have 
not been able to obtain employment in 
an activity similar to or on the same 
level as the activity previously engaged 
in, or corresponding to their normal 
opportunities for work if they had not 
already engaged in a wage-earning 
activity.” 

Under these provisions, a good many 


workers who would be eligible for re- 


training, particularly under French 
and Belgian provisions, would not meet 
these requirements affecting reimburse- 
ment. This helps to explain why the 
number of trainees (table 23) for 
whom reimbursement (of 50 percent 
of the expenses) was received in these 
two countries was smaller than would 
have been expected on the basis of the 
data in tables 8 and 9. Some dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed over 
this in Belgium and France." How- 
ever, the provisions of the treaty and 
regulation 9 were drawn up at a time 
when Italy still had a serious unem- 
ployment problem and was expected to 
be a major net beneficiary of the fund. 


*° Actually, the Belgian law liberalizing 
eligibility conditions for retraining was not 
adopted until March 1961, whereas the re- 
imbursement data in table 23 apply chiefly 
to retraining and resettlement in 1958, 
1959, and 1960. 
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Under these circumstances, the other 
member countries were anxious to im- 
pose a limitation on the fund’s poten- 
tial liabilities for training activities in 
Italy by prohibiting reimbursement for 
trainees who were not involuntarily 
unemployed and by specifying a mini- 
mum age limit. 

The fund did not begin operating 
until 1961 and made its first reimburse- 
ments in 1962, for retraining and re- 
settlement expenses incurred in 1958 
and: 1999 s{ tables 23). 
ments made in 1963 applied to expend- 
itures incurred in 1960 and 1961. No 


reimbursements were made for adjust- 


Reimburse- 


ment assistance to workers involved in 
reconversion in either 1962 or 1963, 
but the report of the commission for 
1962-63 indicated that applications 
were pending for reimbursement in the 
amount of 228,000 u.a. (a unit of ac- 
count equivalent to a U.S. dollar) for 
such expenditures.”® 

Although, for the most part, the 
EEC commission merely acts on appli- 
cations for reimbursement from mem- 
ber countries, it becomes more actively 
involved in situations in which workers 
are to be trained for work in another 
country. Soon after the Social Fund 
began its operations, the commission 
undertook responsibility for implemen- 
tation of a program under which 
10,000 Italian workers were to be 
trained for employment in West Ger- 


many and the Netherlands.*° The 


*” European Economic Community, Com- 
mission, Sixth General Report on the Ac- 
tivities of the Community, May 1, 1962- 
March 31, 1963 (Brussels: 1963), p. 178. 

* European Economic Community, Com- 
mission, Fourth General Report on the Ac- 
tivities of the Community, May 16, 1960- 
April 30, 1961 (Brussels: 1962), p. 158. 
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TABLE 23.—REIMBURSEMENTS UNDER THE EUROPEAN SOCIAL 
FUND AND NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED, BY COUNTRY, 
1962 AND 1963 


1962 1963 
Number of Number of 
Country Amounts workers Amounts workers 
refunded refunded 
(in thou- (in thou- 
sands of Re- Re- sands of Re- Re- 
u.a.) ! trained | settled u.a.) 1 trained | settled 
1958-59 | 1958-59 1960-61 | 1960-61 
MT Otabreen |) sac detteor: 12, 291.8 |103, 300" |'*79, 200 7,561.5 | 44, 771 35, 740 
Belgium? te €ctecnces oma io ae. 461.4 15-400 wah woke 350.5 994... |code 
Frances. daeeed tate 4, 624. 6 9 FOO gs tae 2, 602. 4 5, 304. oa ee 
Germany (Federal 
Republics. ae eric 1999594) to: JO04ee eee 1, 733.3 | 18, 528°) 3 Sone 
Ltaly 3 cde enn see e ens 3,733.2 | 695 000*)"79;:200 2, 134.4) 18) 9298) See 
Luxemburg... 253 ets. s fone PER eed |e ees . cb ae hbdel tte 6.22 ae |i 
The Netherlands: ..4.. 2+. 1Av2. 6 B SOOA cee cone 740.9 1, 016 |e) eee 


1 A unit of account (u.a.) is equivalent to a 
U.S. dollar. 
2 Italian workers resettled in West Germany. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items may not equal totals. 


workers were selected and given an 
initial period of training in Italy, in 
both the trade in which they were to 
be employed and the language of the 
country of their destination. This was 
followed by a period of training pro- 
vided by the employers who hired them 
in West Germany and the Netherlands. 
The costs were shared by the countries 
concerned and the European Social 
Fimcleeen 

Interestingly, the total 
number of Italian workers admitted to 
training under this program fell con- 
siderably short of the goal, and the 
final number who emigrated was ap- 
parently less than half of the number 
accepted for training. Data supplied 
to me by the Italian Ministry of Labor 


however, 


Source: European Economic Community, 
Commission, Stxth General Report on the Activities 
of the Community, May 7, 1962—March 31, 1963 
(Brussels: 1963), p. 178; and Revue Francaise du 
Travail, XVIII, January—March 1964, p. 69. 


related only to those who were to be 
trained for emigration to West Ger- 
many.*? Although the goal was to 
train 9,000 workers for West Germany, 
only 5,580 were admitted to training. 
The great majority were to be trained 
for the construction industry, while 
the others were to be trained for the 
metallurgical, transport, and _ hotel 
Of those admitted to 
training, about seven-tenths passed the 
examinations (which were observed by 
German officials), and about . four- 
tenths, or perhaps slightly more, ac- 
tually emigrated. Final figures on the 
number of emigrees were not available 


industries. 


** The data were given to me by the direc- 
tor of vocational training, at an interview 


in November 1963. 
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for some of the training groups when 
I was in Rome. 

Although I was not given a detailed 
explanation of the reasons why the 
number who actually emigrated fell so 
far short of the goal, it would appear 
that the chief factor was the falling 
unemployment rate in Italy in 1961, 
when the program was launched (see 
table 1) and the growing shortages 
of skilled workers in northern Italy. 
It was becoming increasingly difficult 
to recruit Italian workers for emigra- 
tion to other parts of Western Europe 
in the early 1960’s, and countries with 
labor shortages were turning to such 
countries as Greece, Spain, and Turkey 
as sources of labor supply. Moreover, 
it is likely that many of the Italian 
workers who completed training under 
this program found that they could get 
jobs in Italy very easily and therefore 
gave up the idea of emigrating. Thus, 
although EEC officials informed me 
that efforts would be made to carry 
out additional projects of this kind in 
the future,** it may well become neces- 
sary to recruit the workers to be trained 
in countries other than Italy. 


READJUSTMENT IN THE 
EUROPEAN COAL AND 
STEEL COMMUNITY 


Although somewhat similar in pur- 
pose to the program of the European 
Social Fund, readjustment assistance 
in the European Coal and Steel Com- 


*® Interviews with Hienz Henze, in charge 
of the free circulation of people under the 
manpower division of EEC, and other EEC 
officials, January 1964. 
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munity (ECSC) is more narrowly di- 
rected toward the problem of read- 


‘justment and reemployment of coal 


and steel workers displaced as a result 
of rationalization programs, technolog- 
ical changes in mining, modernization 
of plants, and similar developments.** 
Moreover, instead of waiting passively 
for applications for reimbursement 
from member countries, the High Au- 
thority of the ECSC enters into nego- 
tiations with member countries for the 
conclusion of agreements relating to 
programs of readjustment assistance 
for groups of displaced workers or 
those about to be displaced. 

Under the initial provisions of article 
56 of the treaty establishing the ECSC, 
nonrepayable assistance could be pro- 
vided for the following purposes: (1) 
Compensation to displaced workers 
until they could obtain new employ- 
ment, (2) grants to firms for the pur- 
pose of maintaining wages of workers 
experiencing temporary unemployment 
because of a change in the firm’s ac- 
tivities, (3) the payment of resettle- 
ment allowances to displaced workers 
to enable them to move to areas where 
they could obtain employment, and 
(4) the costs of vocational retraining.** 


* For an informative discussion of the 
ECSC program, see the statement of Kurt 
Braun on “Labor Market Policies of the 
European Coal and Steel Community,” in 
Lessons from Foreign Labor Market Poli- 
cies, vol. 4 of Selected Readings on Employ- 
ment and Manpower, Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
88th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 
pp. 1401-1409. 

** European Coal and Steel Community, 
High Authority, Second General Report on 
the Activities of the Community, 1953-1954 
(Luxemburg: 1954), p. 165. 
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The member country was to be re- 
sponsible for 50 percent of the costs 
unless a exception was 
authorized. 

An early and much publicized agree- 
ment negotiated with the French Gov- 
ernment in 1953 was designed to bring 
about the removal of 5,000 coal miners 
from the Centre-Midi region of south- 
central France to the Lorraine col- 
lieries. 
settlement compensation and moving 
For a variety of reasons, 


including the reluctance of many work- 


special 


Workers were to receive re- 
expenses. 


ers to move, the number actually re- 
settled. under this arrangement fell far 
short of the anticipated 5,000.%° A 
special factor discouraging geographi- 
cal mobility in this case was the prob- 
lem of cultural and language differ- 
ences between the two areas involved. 
French workers who did move to Lor- 
raine found it difficult to adjust to an 
area in which the workers were largely 
German-speaking and had different 
patterns of leisure-time activities from 
As a result, a num- 
ber of them moved back to the Centre- 
Midi, and their descriptions of the 
Lorraine area tended to discourage 


the in-migrants. 


other workers from moving. This epi- 
sode, as well as later experiences with 
situations in which workers were re- 
luctant to move, undoubtedly had 
much to do with a gradual change in 
policies of the ECSC, away from any 
substantial emphasis on resettlement, 
and toward a growing concern with 
promoting regional economic develop- 


* For a detailed report on a large-scale 
research project relating to this experience, 
see “Modernisation des mines, conversion 
des mineurs,” Revue Frangaise du Travail, 
XVI, July-September 1962, pp. 1-201. 
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ment. This shift, of course, parallels 
a shift that was taking place in the 
member countries, discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter. 

Probably more typical of many of 
the later arrangements was an agree- 
ment negotiated with the French Gov- 
ernment about 2 years later, relating 
to about 1,800 workers who were to be 
affected by closing-down operations in 
The 


workers were to be entitled to tide-over 


5 French iron and steel firms. 


payments for a period of 12 months, 
receiving amounts which were to be 
reduced by stages from 80 percent of 
previous wages in the first 4 months 
to 40-55 percent in the last 4 months. 
Resettlement allowances were to be 
granted in appropriate cases, while 
workers accepting other employment 
or attending vocational training courses 
were to continue to receive a wage 
equal to the first month’s tide-over al- 
lowance up to one year after their 
dismissal or for the duration of the 
vocational training course.*® 

From June 1956 on, ECSC policies 
governing compensation during the 
tide-over period were as follows: 

(1) those remaining: unem- 
ployed would receive an allow- 
ance of 100 percent of previous 
wages in the first 4 months, 80 
percent for the next 4 months, 
and 60 percent for the last 4 
months; 

(2) those who were to be re- 
employed at a lower wage or to 
undergo retraining were to re- 
ceive an allowance guaranteeing 
the net wage previously earned for 


% Fourth General Report ..., 1955- 


1956, p. 217. 
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12 months, in the form of a dif- 
ferential where appropriate.?7 


The original provisions of article 56 
oi the treaty were transitional and were 
to become inoperative on February 10, 
1960. Experience indicated, however, 
that the need for readaptation provi- 
sions would continue for a much longer 
period, and a revised draft of article 56 
was adopted in March 1960, as fol- 


lows: 


Should changes in the market- 
ing conditions of the coal-mining 
or iron and steel industry make 
it necessary for certain enterprises 
permanently to discontinue, cur- 
tail or change their activities, the 
High Authority . 

a) may facilitate the financing 
of industries under its jurisdiction, 
or, with the agreement of the 
Council, in any other industry, of 
such programs as it may approve 
for the conversion of enterprises, 
which are capable of assuring pro- 
ductive re-employment to workers 
rendered redundant; 

b) may grant nonrepayable as- 
sistance as a contribution to:— 
payment of compensation to tide 
workers over until they can obtain 
new employment,—enable enter- 
prises to pay their personnel dur- 
ing temporary stand-offs necessi- 
tated by the change in their 
activities,—the granting of reset- 
tlement allowances to the work- 
ers,—the financing of technical 
retraining for workers who are 
obliged to change their employ- 
ment. 


"Sixth General Report ..., 1957- 
1958, p. 187. 
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The granting of nonrepayable 
assistance shall be conditioned 
upon the payment by the inter- 
ested State of a special contribu- 
tion at least equal to the amount 
of such assistance, unless an ex- 
ception is authorized by a two- 
thirds majority of the Council.** 


The major change in the revised ver- 
sion was in paragraph (a), which was 
clearly designed to make it possible for 
the ECSC to provide loans or other 
types of financial assistance to firms 
locating in areas where coal and steel 
workers were being displaced. Such 
assistance presumably might or might 
not be associated with a regional eco- 
nomic development program. 

In the first 6 years of operation of 
the program, and also in the more re- 
cent period from 1960 to early 1963, 
West Germany received the largest 
amounts of assistance (table 24). 
This reflected the impact of rationali- 
zation and modernization programs, 
particularly in the German coal mining 
industry, but did not mean that there 
was a difficult problem of unemploy- 
ment among displaced coal miners. 
Most of those losing their jobs found 
other jobs quite promptly, while many 
were transferred to other pits owned 
by the same enterprise. Displaced 
workers in Belgium, France, and Italy 
also were reported in the early 1960’s 
to be achieving reemployment without 
long delays, although the problem of 
displaced miners in the Centre-Midi 
area of France continued to create dif- 
ficulties, and tide-over allowances for 
these workers were made payable for 


% Fighth General Report .. ., 1959- 
1960, p. 293. 
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2 years.°° The problem of displaced 
coal miners in the Belgian Borinage 
would have been far more difficult 
from 1958 on, I was told by Belgian 
officials, had it not been for the decline 
in unemployment occuring in the coun- 
try generally As it was, some of the 
Italian workers who had been em- 
ployed in the Belgian mines went back 
to Italy, and some of the older dis- 
placed miners either retired under 
early pension provisions or relied on 
unemployment benefits (of unlimited 
duration in Belgium, as we have seen) 
until they reached the age at which 
they could qualify for an early retire- 
ment pension. 

The problems of the Belgian Bori- 
nage evidently played an important 
role in leading the ECSC to pay in- 
creased attention to regional economic 
development policies.*° At a meeting 
of the Special Council of Ministers in 
July 1959, it was decided to arrange for 
a conference on the industrial recon- 
version of regions affected by the clos- 
ing of establishments. The recom- 
mendations of the conference, which 
was held in Luxemburg in the fall of 
1961, included the following: 


(1) advantage should be taken 
of good periods in the trade cycle 
to push ahead with redevelop- 
ment projects; 

(2) methods employed must be 
tailored to the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the area 
concerned; 

(3) the necessary impetus in 


some depressed areas might be 


* Ninth General Report ..., 1960- 
1961, pp. 275-277; Tenth General Re- 
port . . ., 1961-1962; and Eleventh Gen- 
eral Report . . .. 1962-1963, pp. 444-445. 

“Eighth General Report ..., 1959- 
£960, p. 267. 


provided by building industrial 
estates; 

(4) tax concessions, though 
valuable, were felt to be less im- 
portant than the provision of 
capital-equipment grants and 
loans, the latter to be made avail- 


able on especially advantageous 
temmss* 


In a memorandum published in 
1961, the high authority outlined its 
policies and procedures in dealing with 
applications for redevelopment assist- 
ance. It planned to call in outside 
experts, to be nominated by the mem- 
ber governments, to facilitate the 
study and preparation of analyses of 
redevelopment operations, and to im- 
prove and reorganize the various 
means of determining which enter- 
prises were likely to be interested in 
locating in a particular area and in- 
forming them as to the types of assist- 
ance offered there. However, the ac- 
tual types of assistance in any given 
case and the procedural arrangements 


were to be left to the individual 
governments. *” 
“Ninth General Report ..., 1960— 


1961, p. 285. See, also, European Coal and 
Steel Community, High Authority, La con- 
version industrielle en Europe; Rapports et 
communications a la Conférence inter- 
gouvernementale sur “la reconversion in- 
dustrielle des régions touchées par la fer- 
meture des usines,” organisée en commun 
par le Conseil spécial de ministres et la 
Haute Autorité de la CECA, du 27 septem- 
bre au 1°" octobre 1961 a& Luxembourg 
(Luxemburg: 1961), 4 volumes. Vol. 1 
includes a number of useful and interesting 
reports which were prepared for the confer- 
ence on regional economic policies in the 
member countries and in Great Britain. 

“Tenth General Report .. ., 1960- 
1961, p. 429. 
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By early 1963, the high authority 
had granted financial assistance for 
eight redevelopment projects, includ- 
ing four in Belgium (in the Liége and 
Borinage areas), three in France, and 
one in Italy. In all cases, the firm re- 
ceiving the assistance had to make a 
commitment to recruit a given propor- 
tion of its new employees from re- 
dundant workers in the coal and steel 
industries. It was roughly estimated 
that a total of 6,500 new jobs would be 
created under these arrangements.** 


THE ORGANISATION FOR 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our consideration of intergovern- 
mental policies in the manpower field 
would not be complete without at least 


* Eleventh General Report . . ., 1962— 
1963, p. 453. For a study of ECSC and 
EEC regional economic policies, see Yves 
Delamotte and Erika Georges, ‘“The Role 
of the European Coal and Steel Community 
and the Common Market in Regional Pol- 
icy,’ reports prepared under the direction 
of Frederic Meyers for the U.S. Area Re- 
development Administration (Los Angeles: 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, mimeographed, 1963). 
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a brief mention of the program of the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Com- 
mittee of OECD, which sponsors stud- 
ies and conferences, and develops rec- 
ommendations on manpower policy for 
approval by the organization and 
transmission to the member govern- 
ments.*# A report and recommenda- 
tion on manpower policy to the gov- 
ernments of the 21 member countries 
was issued in the summer of 1964, in- 
cluding recommendations under 10 
headings: (1) Policymaking and ad- 
ministration, (2) participation of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, 
(3) coordination of manpower and 
other economic policies, (4) the em- 
ployment service, (5) human resource 
development, including vocational 
training and retraining, (6) geographi- 
cal mobility, (7) regional develop- 
ment, (8) employment of marginal 
groups, (9) financial provisions for re- 
adjustments, and (10) special prob- 
lems of developing countries.*° 


“For a brief discussion of this program, 
see Solomon Barkin, The Manpower Pol- 
icies of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development reprinted 
from Business Topics, autumn 1963, pp. 
7-16. . 

* A brief summary of the report was pub- 
lished in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
LXXII, August 1964, p. 334. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


‘Lue PRIMARY purpose of this study was to discover 
what can be learned from European experience with retraining programs that 
may be of value in relation to American retraining problems. As I pointed out 
in the introduction, the search for “lessons” has been complicated because of 
the marked contrast between labor market conditions in the United States and 
Europe in recent years. Particularly on the vital question of the types of occu- 
pations for which workers should be retrained, European experience is not 
neatly translatable into American terms. The major conclusion that can be 
drawn from European experience in this area is the rather obvious one that 
decisions must be based on careful analysis of labor market conditions at the 
local, regional, and national level. If any criticism of American policies is 
called for, it may lie in overemphasis on identification of labor shortages in local 
communities and underemphasis on regional and national labor needs. Apart 
from this broad point, there are specific suggestions on promising approaches to 
retraining problems to be found here and there in Western Europe, but these are 
matters of detail which have been covered in the main body of the report and 
need not be recapitulated here. 

Despite the differences in labor mar- lessons I was seeking when I set out 
ket conditions, I am convinced that a_ on this voyage of discovery but are 
number of lessons of value can be the results of a process of reflection 
learned from the European experience. and reaction extending over many 
In some respects, they are not at all the months. 
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A PERMANENT RETRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 


The most important lesson to be 
drawn from an examination of the 
postwar development of retraining pro- 
grams in Western Europe, in my opin- 
ion, lies in the fact that European 
countries have come to accept govern- 
ment retraining programs as a perma- 
nent instrument of manpower policy, 
as valuable in a period of full or over- 
full employment as in a period of un- 
employment. There is little question 
in my mind that we should move to- 
ward official acceptance of this view 
of retraining in the United States and 
that we should not wait until the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
is about to expire (in mid-1966) before 
reaching this decision. [Ed. Note: 
Under the Manpower Act of 1965, the 
termination date for MDTA training 
programs was extended to June 30, 
1969.] ‘There is increasing agreement 
among labor market experts that we 
shall have a difficult residual problem 
of structural unemployment even if we 
succeed in reducing the overall unem- 
ployment rate to 4 percent or below. 
Moreover, as was pointed out in chap- 
ter 2, retraining in its broader sense 
should be looked upon as a method of 
encouraging adaptation to structural 
changes in employment, whether or not 
those changes are accompanied by any 
appreciable problem of unemploy- 
ment. And it should hardly be neces- 
sary to add that we can expect a con- 
tinuation of structural changes in em- 
ployment for many decades to come. 

As we move toward a position of full 
employment, the case for retraining 
will rest not only on the need to com- 
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bat structural unemployment but also 
on the need to hold our own in the 
growth and productivity race. On this 
aspect of the problem, there is little 
likelihood of disagreement in the 
United States. If we have been able 
to rely to a considerable extent in the 
past on technological superiority, it 1s 
becoming increasingly clear that West- 
ern Europe is catching up very fast. 

Acceptance of retraining as a per- 
manent program in the United States 
would have important implications 
with respect to various specific aspects 
of retraining policy. We should begin 
immediately to distinguish more clearly 
between the short-run and the long- 
run objectives of retraining policies. 
Thus far we have been looking upon 
retraining as an emergency crash pro- 
gram aimed at increasing the employ- 
ability of the present unemployed. 
But particularly as it relates to the 
more disadvantaged among the un- 
employed—especially the functional 
illiterates and others with an abysmally 
low level of education—it should be 
clear that the job is not going to be 
accomplished within a short span of a 
few years or even within a whole gen- 
eration. The children who are grow- 
ing up in urban slum areas and in 
backward rural areas today are going 
to contribute their share to a problem 
of inadequate preparation for the labor 
market a decade or two hence. And 
the problem of labor displacement is 
hardly likely to disappear. Indeed, it 
could well become more serious, partic- 
ularly if automation in the office begins 
to result in a more difficult problem 
of displacement of white-collar work- 
ers, along with continuation of the 
more familiar problem of displacement 
of blue-collar workers. 


Conclusions 


The development of a large retrain- 
ing program requires expansion of the 
number of vocational training instruc- 
tors and, particularly in the case of 
special programs for disadvantaged 
groups, the training of counselors and 
other types of personnel equipped to 
deal with such groups. 
situations, it requires the acquisition of 
specialized equipment and the rental, 
purchase, or construction of buildings 
to house training classes. In the light 
of these needs it is scarcely surprising 
that our MDTA program was slow to 
get underway in the first year or two. 
Examination of the European experi- 
ence certainly seems to suggest that 
we would have been far better off if 
we had developed this type of program 
earlier in the post-World War II pe- 
riod. Moreover, once we have an ade- 
quate staff and facilities for a large- 
scale retraining program, it would seem 


In many 


a great mistake to discontinue the use 
of them. 

The French experience seems partic- 
ularly relevant in this connection. As 
the director of ANIFRMO pointed out 
to me, one of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of the French program is that it 
was built up during a prolonged period 
of full employment. And practically 
in the same breath he added that the 
retraining facilities and staff which 
have been developed over a period 
of nearly two decades would be a great 
asset if labor market conditions were 
to deteriorate and the French were to 
be faced with a serious problem of 


_ unemployment. 


Some may argue that, in periods of 
relatively full employment, employers 
can be relied on to provide all the 
training and retraining required, and 
thus there is no need for a permanent 
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government program. Very briefly, 
I believe there are three main reasons 
why employer-sponsored training will 
not suffice. 

In the first place, it is primarily the 
large firms that provide training, and, 
at least until very recently, there has 
been very little employer-sponsored 
retraining. 

Secondly, we are not likely to do 
away altogether with recessions in the 
future, and. it has been apparent in 
the last few recessions that a good 
many workers who are laid off during 
the downswing, from firms experienc- 
ing rapid increases in productivity, are 
not rehired in the recovery period. To 
the extent that such cases can be iden- 
tified with reasonable promptness, they 
can be provided with government re- 
training during the recession or in the 
early part of the upswing, at a time 
when opportunities for other jobs are 
limited. ‘Then, when the recovery is 
well underway, workers laid off during 
the downswing may stand a good 
chance of being placed in the type of 
work for which they have been trained. 

Thirdly, the workers who will be 
hired and trained by employers are 
those who can meet employer selection 
standards. Not only is discrimination 
on the basis of age, race, and sex 
unlikely to disappear altogether, but 
there are many unemployed persons 
who are not hired because of poor per- 
formance on aptitude tests, poor 
grooming, or other individual prob- 
lems. ‘Those who are subject to dis- 
crimination may in some cases be 
placed more readily if they have re- 
ceived appropriate training, and at 
least some types of government re- 
training courses can be designed to 
provide practice in taking aptitude 
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tests, suggestions on applying for jobs, 
and the like. 

There is probably little question that 
we should continue to provide for a 
certain amount of subsidized on-the- 
job training under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act and other 
programs, but European experience 
does not suggest that this approach will 
remove the need for public institu- 
tional training. 


THE RELATIVE ROLE OF 
RETRAINING 


A second, and closely related, lesson 
is that the role of retraining in attack- 
ing unemployment in Western Europe 
has been significant, but distinctly 
secondary. The authors of careful 
comparative studies, like those of Mad- 
dison and Lamfalussy, have concluded, 
as we saw in chapter 2, that the main- 
tenance of a high and expanding level 
of aggregate demand, along with the 
mutually stimulating effects of expand- 
ing markets for exports, has been the 
major factor underlying European suc- 
cess in maintaining full employment 
and achieving rapid growth. Even in 
those situations involving a prolonged 
problem of heavy employment—in 
Belgium, Italy, and West Germany, 
particularly in the early fifties—under- 
lying economic factors and policy meas- 
ures which had the effect of stimulating 
aggregate demand largely accounted 
for the decline in the unemployment 
rate, although more specific labor 
market adjustment policies played a 
And, among 
adjustment policies, such measures 
as resettlement of the expellees and ref- 


role. labor market 
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ugees in West Germany, public works 
in Belgium, and a combination of pub- 
lic works and assisted emigration in 
Italy tended to play a more important 
role. 


EFFICIENCY VERSUS 
SOCIAL OBJECTIVES 


Comparison of retraining policies in 
Western Europe reveals marked con- 
trasts between those countries in which 
efficiency appears to be the predomi- 
nant objective—France and the Neth- 
erlands—and_ those countries which 
have placed at least some degree of em- 
phasis on providing retraining oppor- 
tunities for the more disadvantaged 
among the unemployed—West Ger- 
many and Sweden. (Belgium, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom are not 
quite so clearly classifiable.) An em- 
phasis on efficiency implies selecting 
young and highly qualified potential 
trainees, training largely for those oc- 
cupations in which labor shortages are 
most acute, achieving a high rate of 
placement, and thereby, presumably, 
making a maximum contribution to in- 
creasing productivity. Greater em- 
phasis on increasing the employability 
of the more disadvantaged among the 
unemployed implies policies which 
avoid the screening out of older per- 
sons, relatively uneducated persons, 
and other disadvantaged groups. 

The choice clearly involves the prob- 
lem of the relative values attached to 
various conflicting social and economic 
goals and is essentially a choice which 
each country must make for itself. 
Moreover, in interpreting and evaluat- 
ing the pronounced differences in pol- 
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icy among European countries in this 
respect, it is important to consider 
variations in the pattern of differentials 
in unemployment rates by age and sex, 
as well as such factors as the relative 
availability of various types of income 
maintenance measures for displaced 
older persons. Even so, I have found 
myself wondering, as suggested in 
chapter 5, whether the policies fol- 
lowed in some countries do not imply 
too narrow a conception of the goal of 
increased productivity. Is this goal to 
be confined largely to the manufactur- 
ing and construction sectors of the 
economy, and, within these sectors, to 
blue-collar occupations? 

The choice between policies em- 
phasizing efficiency and those giving 
at least some weight to providing re- 
training opportunities for the more 
disadvantaged among the unemployed 
is clearly a central issue in the formula- 
tion of retraining policies, and it is one 
to which I have given a great deal of 
thought in the course of this study. 
On the whole, the blend of the two 
approaches in our Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act program 
seems appropriate, given our serious 
unemployment problem and _hetero- 
geneous labor force, and some of the 
1963 amendments, which tended to en- 
shift toward somewhat 
greater emphasis on attempts to pro- 
vide retraining opportunities for the 
disadvantaged, are to be commended. 
Moreover, there is probably a strong 
case for distinguishing rather sharply, 
in evaluating results, between training 
projects that are intended for the more 
qualified among the unemployed and 
those aimed at the seriously disadvan- 
taged groups. Those who are quali- 
fied to meet fairly rigorous selection 


courage a 
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standards and to make rapid progress 
in an accelerated program should be 
given every opportunity to enter and 
complete retraining courses without 
being held back as a result of inclusion 
of slow learners in the same classes. 
(A minor qualification might be made 
here with respect to the inclusion of 
older persons in classes along with the 
young, in the light of Swedish experi- 
ence.) And from this part of our 
program we should aim at and expect 
high placement rates. In the pro- 
grams developed for the more disad- 
vantaged groups we may very well 
have to settle for a considerably lower 
success rate, as has the public employ- 
ment service in West Berlin in some of 
its courses for older persons. 

At the same time, it seems to me 
that, in attacking the problems of indi- 
viduals with extremely poor prepara- 
tion for the labor force, we must be 
careful not to put all of our eggs in 
If we do, 
the results are likely to be disappoint- 
ing. I would urge, along the lines of 
the discussion in the last section of 
chapter 7, increasing attention to other 
Government policies which would have 
an impact on the structure of labor 
demand. 


the basket of retraining. 


MOVING THE WORKER 
VERSUS MOVING THE 
JOB 


For a variety of reasons, there has 
been a decided trend toward increas- 
ing emphasis on policies aimed at 
moving the job to the worker rather 
than moving the worker to the job in 
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western European countries during the 
course of the postwar period. This 
does not mean that most of the coun- 
tries included in this study do not pro- 
vide relocation allowances, but govern- 
ments have come increasingly to 
recognize, among other things, that 
out-migration from depressed or un- 
derdeveloped regions tends to be 
selective and that those who remain 
in such areas are frequently not the 
individuals best equipped to combat a 
cumulative process of decay or a con- 
dition of stagnation. Moreover, 
regional economic policies in a number 
of countries have come to place in- 
creasing emphasis on regional planning 
and, in some cases, on the selection 
of growth zones within depressed or 
underdeveloped regions, for programs 
of intensified development measures. 
Such an approach would appear to 
increase the likelihood that unem- 
ployed or underemployed workers 
living in such regions can be provided 
training opportunities and employ- 
ment within the region. 

European experience with relocation 
allowances has not been very conclu- 
sive. In such countries as Belgium, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands, 
few workers have applied for them, 
but it is not clear whether this is pri- 
marily because very little attempt has 
been made to publicize the availability 
of such allowances or because the 
allowances are relatively meager and 
workers do not consider it worthwhile 
to apply for them. In Sweden, where 
much greater use has been made of 
relocation allowances, the Government 
has not only taken a number of steps 
to make them more liberal but has 
also placed considerable emphasis on 
publicizing their availability. Statis- 
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tical data on the operation of these 
programs are scanty, however, and 
much more research is needed before 
their impact can be evaluated. 


ANTICIPATING 
DISPLACEMENT 
PROBLEMS 


In recent years, a number of coun- 
tries of Western Europe have adopted 
legislation or developed policies aimed 
at anticipating problems of labor dis- 
placement, through early warning sys- 
tems and subsidies designed to encour- 
age the retraining of workers threat- 
ened with labor displacement before 
actual dismissal occurs. Close relations 
between the public employment service 
and the management and labor com- 
munity have also played an important 
role in encouraging concerted and ef- 
fective attacks on problems of labor 
displacement in local communities in 
such countries as West Germany and 
Sweden. 

These policies deserve careful study 
and consideration in the United States, 
although European experience in this 
area tends to be more recent and less 
adequately reported than the experi- 
ence with public retraining programs. 
But there is a good deal of innovation 
and experimentation going on, and I 
suspect that we shall see further policy 
developments and changes concerned 
with the problem of meeting labor re- 
dundancy. ‘These developments will 
bear close watching, as will the ac- 
cumulating experience under existing 
legislation. 


Conclusions 


TRAINING ALLOWANCES 


By European standards, the train- 
ing allowance available under MDTA 
are seriously inadequate, using as a 
basis of comparison the relationship 
between allowances and _ prevailing 
wage rates. It can be argued, of course, 
that higher training allowances are 
needed under European conditions, in 
which the aim is to attract workers to 
seek retraining in a tight labor market 
situation. But employment is now ex- 
panding quite rapidly in the United 
States, and there has been a significant 
decline in unemployment rates for 
adults in the prime working-age 
groups. Unless training allowances are 
made more attractive, we are increas- 
ingly likely to find that the more quali- 
fied unemployed workers will avoid re- 
training in an environment of improv- 
ing job opportunities or will drop out of 
courses before completion, particularly 
if the course is relatively lengthy. 

The basic problem, of course, is that 
training allowances are related to un- 
employment insurance benefits, which 
are much too low. Although there 
may be some argument as to where, 
between, say, 50 and 75 percent of pre- 
vious earnings, unemployment bene- 
fits should be set, there should be little 
argument over the inadequacy of bene- 
fits which, for the country as a whole, 
average only about 35 percent of earn- 
ings. Enactment of the proposals on 
unemployment insurance submitted to 


- Congress by the Administration in the 


spring of 1963 would go far toward 
providing for a more adequate level 
of unemployment insurance benefits 
and, indirectly, of the training allow- 
ances which are geared to them. 
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[Ed. Note: The current Administra- 
tion submitted similar proposals in the 
Spring of 1965.] Moreover, if we 
succeed in getting the unemployment 
rate down to lower levels, it may 
eventually be feasible to finance the 
retraining program through a com- 
bination of unemployment insurance 
contributions and general revenues, 
as a number of Western European 
countries do. The relative ease with 
which retraining is financed under 
tight labor market conditions in West 
Germany, where funds are derived en- 
tirely from unemployment insurance 
revenues, has been discussed in chap- 
ter 7. But I believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role in the financing and 
administration of the retraining pro- 
gram should continue to be an impor- 
tant one, and that its relative role in the 
financing of unemployment insurance 
should be increased, before unemploy- 
ment insurance revenues are tapped as 
a source of retraining funds. I have 
also become increasingly convinced 
that there is a strong case for a modest 
employee contribution to unemploy- 
ment insurance, imposed at the Federal 
level. 

As we gain experience with our re- 
training programs, we may also find it 
desirable to increase the maximum 
duration of training allowances so as 
to encourage types of training that are 
not feasible with a maximum duration 
of 52 weeks.1. Sweden and the Nether- 


*The 1963 amendments extended this 
period by 20 weeks, but only for persons re- 
quiring a preliminary program of basic edu- 
cation before undertaking regular vocational 
training. [Ed. Note: The Manpower Act 
of 1965 amended the MDTA to permit 
training allowances to be paid for a maxi- 
mum of 104 weeks for both regular training 
programs and programs combining basic 
education and vocational training.] 
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lands, as we have seen, permit the 
payment of training allowances for 
periods as long as 2 years in some 
instances. 

If we succeed in reducing the un- 
employment rate materially below 
present levels, it may also be desirable 
to consider liberalizing eligibility for 
training allowances. Under condi- 
tions of relatively heavy unemploy- 
ment, policies which, with certain 
exceptions, confine training allow- 
ances to unemployed heads of families 
with a given amount of employment 
experience make a good deal of sense, 
but, if we move toward tighter labor 
market conditions, and the goal of in- 
creasing productivity assumes greater 
relative importance as a retraining ob- 
jective, more liberal eligibility condi- 
tions for training allowances should be 
seriously considered. [Ed. Note: Since 
Dr. Gordon completed this study the 
Manpower Act of 1965, which became 
law April 26, 1965, has further 
amended the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, liberalizing 
the provisions with respect to amount 
and duration of training allowances 
and eligibility requirements for allow- 
ances. | 


RETRAINING AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


If adult retraining has received a 
good deal of attention in Western 
Europe in recent years, even more at- 
tention has been given to the need for 
improving and expanding basic voca- 
tional education for young people. 
There has been a ferment of discussion 
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and debate on the pros and cons of 
technical schools versus apprenticeship 
training and a strong tendency to 
recognize the need for increased em- 
phasis on basic theoretical training, 
including a generous amount of mathe- 
matics, before specialized craft training 
This is likely to mean 
gradually increased emphasis on a pre- 
liminary period of training in a 
vocational or technical school, even 
though it may be followed by a period 
of apprenticeship. Ancient and time- 
honored apprenticeship rules and poli- 
cles are being critically reexamined, 
particularly in countries where ap- 
prenticeship periods have been lengthy 
and rigid. It was considered a day 
of great triumph for a more progres- 
sive approach when the building trades 
in Britain, relatively recently, agreed 
to a reduction in the length of appren- 
ticeship from 5 years to 4. Various 
experiments are being tried in a num- 
ber of countries, involving new forms 
of cooperation between the technical 
schools and firms providing on-the-job 
training, including alternating periods 
of training in the school and in the 
firm. 


is undertaken. 


It has not been possible to include 
a detailed examination of vocational 
education systems and issues in this 
report. But it has been clear, at various 
points in our discussion, particularly 
in connection with training programs 
for young people sponsored by Euro- 
pean ministries of labor, that an 
essential aspect of an adult retraining 
program 1s a logical and carefully con- 
sidered relationship with a country’s 
basic vocational education system for 
youth. Clearly, also, as we have sug- 
gested at several points, improvements 
in vocational training for young people - 


Conclusions 


will simplify the problems facing adult 
retraining programs in the future, 
although, given the certainty of con- 
tinued technological and _ structural 
changes, such improvements will not 
remove the need for adult retraining 
facilities. 

The whole question of the relation- 
ship between differences in vocational 
education systems and the stability of 
employment conditions for young peo- 
ple is an important field of comparative 
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labor market research which has 
scarcely been touched. Studies in this 
area should encompass differences in 
wage practices, as they bear on the 
employment of youth, and differences 
in employer and union practices which 
impinge on the ease or difficulty with 
which young people can enter the labor 
market. Given the severity of the 
youth unemployment problem in the 
United States, such studies should be 
given high priority. 
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TABLE A-2.—CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, BY BRANCH OF ACTIVITY, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, SELECTED YEARS, 1950-62 


[Thousands of employees] 


Country and branch of activity 


a SS eS eo 


BELGIUM 
Total, all activities... 4.22%. 3 a. teeta os 


Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing. . 
Mining and quarrying....-.------+-----> 
Manufacturing’. 5 .a5..-4: --2 3-22 - We se a: 
Constructione... 27 as geieg se oa 


Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services... . 


Gomumierce i555 2a). tte Mia ete 
Transport, storage, and communication. . . 
Services 2A: ES Meine. Ossie tte Oe ae ee ae 


FRANCE 
Total, all‘activitiess, .. .v< a.l46 >. 5h gs mena 


Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing. . 
Mining and quarrying.......--.-------: 
Manufacturing: (6 oi.- eee: ee ee es 
COnstmICHOR «at ie Gye deos Ge ois pee 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services 
Conimence: . TM. Sie odes ae ae ee og 
Transport, storage, and communication. . . 


SB ervicedan As die town Saale sat tle ty kad Sune 2°Q 1s pi cone anh ewan 


GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC) 
Total: all: activitiese oc. aaet ees eee 2 ae: 


Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing. . 
Indestry {2.2 ind apie Be nee 


Total, alachivities, . sib a. cha <p 2s Be th ae Ne So iene 


Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing......|-..----- 
Industry iis Pt < tee Oe opin pe ear ee 
Orhers 26.5. Be lew gts he oe 2 hs See Se OS 04 ee | > ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1950 


1955 


ee SS a 


eae os 


Pee SO 20) 
| ial Looe 
hack AG, BES 


1960 | 1962 
3,385 | 3,494 
257 240 
131 105 
1,172 | 1, 229 
243 263 
30 30 
498 534 
240 241 
815 852 
18,356 | 18,715 
4,165 | 3, 882 
347 323 
5,228 | 5,378 
1,526 | 1,628 9 
172 185 
2,484 | 2, 619% 
1,039 | 1,079 
3,397 | 3,621m 
‘ 
; 
25,040 | 25, 680 
3, 615 — 
12,165] 12,5759 
9,260 | 9,640. 
19,514 | 19, 734 
6,077) 5, 5am 
7,502 | 8,105 
5, 935 6,108 
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TABLE A-2.—CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, BY BRANCH OF ACTIVITY, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, SELECTED YEARS, 1950-62—Continued 


[Thousands of employees] 


Country and branch of activity 1950 1955 1960 1962 
THE NETHERLANDS 
OTE OUNETC SS Ghee an a  : ae Oso) 3, 989 4,142 4, 289 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing... ... 533 489 442 425 


Mining and quarrying...................... 52 61 61 56 


COU Sia s Ti © Aas a a > 1iSh (1, 229 Pe 57. Loar 
COGURLLS Sea (0 e SSR8S SR a a a en a al 306 350 365 386 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services... . 34 36 a 36 
A Nan he Sat ee a a a 554 608 664 694 
Transport, storage, and communication....... 261 219. 297 303 
Rte Tee ee ee eS 836 937 1, 019 1, 062 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Total, aJl activities......... es ees ae Bay SOO 1729, 407 | 242173 24, 638 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing..... . 1, 262 1, 154 1, 062 993 
PAIS ARC QUATTYIOE «boc on ws em sie dada 856 866 764 716 
NE CON ct a a ne 8, 716 9,416 | 39,001 | 39,029 
Mma A ICMIOM es ah Sa fa os Seas eee oe 1, 468 1523 1, 607 1, 697 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services... . 360 384 377 394 
MMT PET yd Sy Ses ou so eee te ke 8. 3, 083 3, 366 3; 919 4, 042 
Transport, storage, and communication....... 1, 812 1, 742 1, 691 5 Wy 
Pe CCN MET ee ES cle We lee a oO oa 4, 982 5,026 | 35,7521 3 6,050 
UNITED STATES 
PR Cre MU tL EVN CS ae ono 0 4. sey ho ahs Sie aria aiaerd omnes « 58, 868 | 63,592 | 66, 459 67, 441 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing......| 7, 973 7, 061 6, 188 5-728 
DAREMA CUAITYING «soy. oe ig fee ss ea 3 951 826 a25 673 
Dy PA RLACEMEIDS Wa ete sv. ais aes BPs. Sk hao 15, 163 | 16,792 | 16, 549 16, 663 
Remi CHOU eG Gio fea a xid ae Se vee BE Se og wa es ay one 4,012 4,189 4,217 
Electricity, gas, water, and sautary services. ... 559 604 628 628 
EMUSIC LC om ae tes Cte SSS Me ee gs ho vas 13, 453 | 15,043 | 16, 503 16, 961 
Transport, storage, and communication....... 3, 566 Su052 3, 486 35.000 
to Mee EN ES, oa ae a a ae? or 13, 806 | 15,597 | 18,189 19, 182 
(oihers and, not specified. 2.5 o..c ise cah oa sao ats « 5 5 4 4 


1 Includes mining and quarrying, manu- 
facturing, construction, and utilities. 

-2 Includes commerce, “transport, storage, 
and communications,”’ and services. 

3 Because of changes in classification, data 
for these years are not comparable with data 


for earlier years. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not equal totals. 

Source: Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Manpower Sta- 
tistics, 1950-1962 (Paris: 1963). 
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TABLE A-5.—FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR LABOR PLACEMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, GERMANY (FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC), SELECTED YEARS, 1952-61 


Expenditures in millions of DM ! 
Source of funds and type of 


program 
1952— | 1954— | 1956— | 1958- | 1961 | 1952- 
53 55 57 59 61 

Total expenditires ten. fe. « 5 yn 2, 763. 1/2, 616. 5/1, 858. 1/2, 113. 2)1, 469. 4/20,081.1 
Unemployment insurance contribu- 

tots, Interest, Cth ee ee ees 1, 539. 8/1, 504. 5/1, 340. 4/1, 706. 9|1, 048. 9/13,483.5 

Unemployment insurance benefits. .| 821.0] 984.9] 870. 5|1, 207.8) 367. 0/8, 170. 3 

Bad weather money. i... .4. 02,» seleyeniae low yo aues etary eee eee 138.3] 268.0 
Compensation for partial unem- 

PIOVMENt CC ch hos santas nee 19.5 veols4 19.7) 4 o4e8 3.0) » 20da8 
Winrk rehet sfc). pha esncig tee tee 190.7] 111.0) (3926) Tezae 7.9} 614.1 
Vocational retraining and related 

Programs. 7. 43 ae creer ee 1276p "E2943 36. 3) F592) 63.9} 394.7 
Measures to promote year-round 

employment in construction; «0. «|... a0. |> «ce <9) mee et eee 5826) 7822 
Administrative costs... ......-..:-; 286.9) 327.7) 356.5} 369.1] 394. 6/3, 405.8 
Getieral expenses: uc 5 6c bx. Sag. 149.1 20. 7 17.8 130% 15.0] ©28856 

Allocations from general revenue...... 1, 223. 3/1, 112.0} 517.7] 406.3) 420. 5/6, 597.6 
Federal government.............. 1, 140. 6/1, 024.4) 468.8} 369.8] 409. 0/6, 090. 6 
Aid to the unemployed........ 1,042.6) 900.4} 386.7} 305.8) 49. 1/4, 819.0 


Vocational retraining and re- 


lated prierams. i... woos s.r 5.6 5.2 6.7 6.9 2.8 54.7 

WV OE mre hed S20, au tude Ghee 26.9] $1.9) -48.9) 7 56a 12.8} 427.8 

Resettlement expenses......... 8.6 6.9 6.8 352 0. 8 45.6 

Othemexpenses 9)t0 20 ua oe ewe: 56. 9 30. 0 1927 15.8) 343.5) 743.5 
plate governments (54.44. 7s cS <0 82.7| 87.6) 48.9) 36.5 11.5; 507.0% 
Winter aid to the unemployed ‘ 

and other programs......... 82.7), 8756) 48.9) “36% 11.5) 507am 

1 Data are for fiscal years from April 1 Source: Federal Institution for Labor 


through March 31, except for 1961 data, Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
which are for the calendar year. Totals in Ein Jahrzehnt Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermitt- 
the last column include expenditures in lung und Arbettslosenversicherung (Nuremburg: | 
intervening years not shown in the table. no date), appendix. 

2 Items included in other expenses have 
varied from year to year. 
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TABLE A-6.—TRAINEES LEAVING GOVERNMENT TRAINING 
CENTERS FOR ADULTS, FRANCE, 1962 AND 1963 


Number of trainees ! 
Types of courses a 
1962 1963 

techie re Lia natenide hs Oh Ee aiavs Ae Olea chk ek 26, 266 29, 249 
eee slerec Or skilled Work: oo ogg k spc nes neve vba bed Eee ees ees 24, 458 2d, 213 
Picrallurgy, general mechanics). !').. 2... 666 cs ese ve sc neees 5oo8 7, 437 
Pemcruction andpublio works ........... thease. 16, 766 1 Pete | 
ALEC Ta ok ee ea et en ee 295 671 
Electric and electroniciassemblage.. o.oo ics. kc cn a 80 174 
Precision work, optical work, and watchmaking.............. 131 68 
Be ATE TCLUAS EEC 6 Rhy te oh nies AYAliags Spo, pe,d) 4 em is sare ¢ wa 123 113 
Transformation of stratified and nonstratified plastic materials. . 61 58 
[AGW ag lho dre tela ck lees ae Le: a a 26 33 
Peal nervand shoe industries iia. 22. 8 ew tea is oes 281 155 
Textiles, clothing, and related industries.................... ea 340 
cake, 0 aig Oo) Ley en ee oan rr 55Z 790 
Horticulture and animal husbandry........................ 103 100 
Nursing, nurses’ aides, and orthopedic specialist.............. 112 115 
mignty skilled work, technicians, ¢te...0. 6... 66.404 Je suaea Yee euns 1, 808 1, 974 
Partalturgy, general Mechanics, 6 < s. sisiacA om qo0 4.64 sda ta oom 70 81 
PeGrEMCHOIN ANG) PUDNC WOLKE ool. dow hay Rho one ois whines 443 444 
EERE) A ER, Be ed res 40 34 
Brcciric aim clectbonic assembly... s 2 ee oes oe onde Deen 516 541 
eum rer PANOUStICS Seat: pu MRNEL isd al AD Me nee Mews 77 89 
Transformation of stratified and nonstratified plastic materials. . Ly 17 
Seren RR ACHOR MP ih crg a2 5 au pits 226 ope a avs wa sie wn edad’ 81 108 
Per ieee SOG SACUSIIICS 2-0 osta ais Sori v aves ieaie ve ee vie ee ed 25 29 
Westie, clothing and related industries. 2... 202 4..e cues ass 29 26 
SNe WIEN rere Beep ode AP ast a gaya Saclian no Mw Hess ys ¢ twas we 114 124 
Horticulture and.animal husbandry} (sc.5.)..9s)250) .ysedud.. 396 427 
Be ghee a, Re = ec ee ee ee 54 


1 The data include persons leaving govern- those in table 8, which include only those 
ment centers, whether or not they received receiving certificates. 


certificates. The totals therefore exceed Sounces Rene Francaise du Trazail. 
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LIST OF COURSES AVAILABLE AT GOVERNMENT 
TRAINING CENTRES, GREAT BRITAIN, 


Building: 


MAY 1964 
Miscellaneous: 
Bricklaying Agricultural machinery repairing 
Carpentry Boot and shoe repairing 


Heating and ventilating fitting 
House painting and decorating 
Plastering 

Plumbing 

Slating and tiling 


Civil engineering: 


Contractors’ plant maintenance 
Electrical contracting 
Street masonry and paving 


Engineering : 


Draftsmanship 

Fitting—general jig and tool 

Instrument bench and machine 
work 

Centre lathe turning 

Capstan setting operating 

Milling setting operating 

Precision grinding 

Welding—electric arc oxyacety- 
lene 
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Canteen cooking 
Furniture—cabinet making 
Scientific (bench) glass blowing 
Hairdressing (men’s) 
Instrument maintenance 
Motor repairing 
Radio, TV and electronic servic- 
ing 
Screen process printing 
Storekeeping 
Tailoring (retail bespoke) 
Typewriter repairing 
Vehicle building—body building, 
coach painting 
Watch and clock repairing 
Woodcutting machining 
Blind persons: 
Capstan operating 
Repetition assembly work 
Inspection work 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette, LXXII, May 1964, p. 197. 
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SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING COURSES 
OFFERED IN THE PAST FEW YEARS, 
WEST BERLIN STATE LABOR OFFICE, 
AUGUST 1963 


White-collar courses: 


Commercial occupations: 
Vocational training courses: 
Shorthand, typewriting, and German 
Typewriting and German 
Bookkeeping 
Training for office workers 
Practical firm experience 
Artistic occupations: 
Vocational training courses for singers, actors, and dancers 
Other occupations: 
Retraining courses in indexing, programing, and technical drafts- 
manship 
Training for radar operators and pilots (acquisition of blind-flying 
certificate) 
Refresher course for those trained as X-ray assistants 
Training for homemaker services for the aged 


Industrial courses: 


Retraining courses for the following occupations: 
Drain masonry 
Spray lacquer helper 
Electrical welding 
Locksmith’s helper 
Mechanic’s helper 
Electrician’s helper (from which one can go on to training for 
radio and television installation) 
Lathe operator 
Bookbinder’s helper 
Seamstress for ready-made clothing vor on special machines) 
Bulldozer operator 
Derrick operator 
Crane operator 
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TRAINING COURSES AT PRESENT TIME, 
WEST BERLIN STATE LABOR OFFICE, 
AUGUST 1963 


Institution offering course: 


Universal Foundation 
Helmut Ziegner 
Vocational office 
Griintaler Strasse 62 
Union for technical education 
Labor office [V 

Berlin (West) 

Hofmeister School 
Rackow School 

DAG 

Bernburger Strasse 
Worker’s welfare office 
Youth construction work 
WAH Neighborhood office 
Litgeweg 15 


Training goal: 


Retraining of prisoners for work 
in metal and electrical indus- 
tries. 


Training goal—Continued 


Aptitude counseling and retrain- 
ing, especially for metal and 
electrical industries. 

Retraining for metal as well as 
electrical occupations. 

Continuation and __ retraining 
courses for commercial- posi- 
tions. 

Foundation course in retailing. 

Bookkeeping course. 

Vocational training for stenogra- 
phers. 

Qualification and _ retraining 
courses for seamstresses. _ 

Retraining for seamstresses. 

Retraining for persons in emer- 
gency program (Notstandspro- 
gramm). 


APPENDIX D 
CURRENT AND PLANNED COURSES AS OF JUNE 30, 1962, SWEDEN 


Ore mining: Current Planned 
BARRE S515) his wks w2heud hoa bale cleans. Littell 
Metal industry: 
OTS 2S ee 8 1 
meh ue Ue oa ee) 2 at 
Car mechanic, and tractor repairers..........:..... 38 6 
Bicycle, moped and mechanical DCUOINETS ton ys on at ra” ewe 
BE Ne i 5 5 By Ro void oh oa ee we 1 1 
POMS IOCET STC DANETS 00.046 S24 kee Selon 5 1 
Ree UCID GEE Mee era ooo iweiss his caelscl line... 1 
ieee IAD eIGCUICIALIon «wc. >+-.,0h J) Siete. ulead 8 8 
PMS OMOUD PEDAINETS on saycyewdiiiya dus oo POG veo oho. 2 18 12 
Deere CANON mechAniCgs ss; 28.041... 0 fo... 2 1 
Machine and engine repairers..................... 8 3 
Machine and engine operators..................... 19 5 
Be Ce ee os x 2 ban bain 162 65 
Eee a Files m4 5: ares Sd oy AORN One fs oo 5 
Bee CANS) assed vided bs acieac. LY .. 4 3 
Parrereneeary) ) teu Mer ee 2 1 
Peeetichiee fe Ne eA 28 9 
Welding, smithying, and repairs.................... is i 
Ds eR Rhee fe, Wyk se Vcd dave dbs Seka LA 42 8 
SA AE CUWOEMEES oooh. k ore a 6 - os Pees ee Pace ee. oR eee 
Pee ALE oh iS, a ists Ls sy « Riese WO eles 34 1 
Be Tete tat, S's Gee a ON LONG en Kae oll carpe os 1 
Praverauier eames fo 68 fe en | ae Pee 
Technical: 
Be eas IState so on aoe a vars Rd ons. doa, ie Pare 
Meee OL VP ASMISTANIS (os eek 7 aun wy oe Pousnsibeers Salgldieuck.. Z 6 
ee A a ie ea ct iw VAs 1, OUR ROR OS 
Rate emer ataspistantss: hoot oh) ka oe ee... 21 id 
Bee ee eUMGRaMSTANTS. oa vcs tics eee sssebes ees xlbs 
S28 UPAR Y O10) TA maint, a ene 1 
Paper and printing industry: 
Rea Neral ioe oda) l, Pews ie Paes. 1 
Bete RICRATAS ook U8. Oe 0) odin. b AD Rte a. Be Pa om 
Wood products industry: 
Pittitigs and machine joiners..........0...-...-.... onl 4 
BY OO ERS tha EO 6g 8. « agri shih a § 2 1 
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Textile and clothing industry: Current Planned 
Sewine of ready-made Garments, (2.0. yen ee 3 
Pattern cutters) beds ot ey Ae i eB eee i" 1 
Weavingigy i. O29 0k. eh ESA eee et ae 1 
Leather, furs, and rubber products industry: 
Peeather Gewines, os. yi ee Ga ee 1S ee 
Sewitig Of SHOES 61. Lh bar adele ee eee eee 1, eee 
Building and construction: 
Gonetetemnworkersa: 2. 23 S998... s yens od as ee eee 2, >, 
Carpenterset yi e2. iad Wim sey one ec, hee ee 8 1 
Blectriciansh..: 6.44 36 e.268 Ge se ee ai eee 2) te 
“TBrickinyersmemee. (oo hn De ee Adee eee 1 
Pauitersiys aiden s 5 tees a Da cot oo ekg eee 3 oy bape 
Road transport: 
I LICRAREIN ICE MI: Ga Shey BASG E2828 woe eee eee 2 1 
Shipping: 
Meckhancdseet ie ieee hk Whee os eee ae i aan 
DH s De kseee me Oa ch es ce nee ee rer. 
Commerce: 
Retaittradess., .o rb ALAR ne ee ks oe Vs 17 
Poncheard operators). Jot. Shea eo sl. eo 3 2 
Glgrickibtraining 20048). 9) hee). >. 225 eee 28 22 
Adaptation training for blind: =o... o..2.. 1 arenes 6 z 
Hotels and restaurants: 
IC Teeher Per sOMU lien ys atc cae oe o.oo eee ee 4 y 
Butlet personnel = ai ae.oteiere Mea eco ademas eee 2 4 
OOO e eae iste os feck eae ee | 4 
IW altresses a5 wedec na etd sheds ts boars ba te ee 3 
le ATet Sete eo oe bane Win eevee the DS ee ee 2 
Personnel for mountain hotels... ..-3° 2.52.56 ee. ee 2 
Hospitals and nursing: 
Neate Geert it oot aie y ae c © here 1 9 
Gyperanon assistants 4205 oan Fe oy pence hee eee ee 3 ps 
ere Vearissistanltse. gh is Moda «ep ae re ee Z 2 
Raciwtherapy: assistants. 23 08% La oes ato eee 1S ee 
Laboratory assistants 2-0) ie. ye ae eee ee 2 1 
Practical wmursese. scx g ws fe de ee AS a ee, 1 
Housework: 
ousekeeper training 15. © Pc ck ha oe ie ees 4 a 
Unspecified: 
Boilertiremen and vepair 2) 2 ew ae Bart eee : | 
Totaleas of June 30, 1962.22 2. i. caer 611 Zitz 
Source: Hakan E. Hakanson, Voca- National Labor Market Board (Stockholm: 


tional Training of Unemployed Persons, 


mimeographed, 1962), pp. 9-11. 
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INDEX 


A 


Administration of retraining programs, 
28-32 

Age limits, 34, 61, 68, 103 - 

Appalachian Regional Development Act, 
174 

Apprenticeship, 82, 104, 202 

Appropriations, 133-136 

Area redevelopment programs, 172 

Association Nationale Interprofessionnelle 
pour la Formation Rationnelle de la 
Main d’Oeuvre, 29, 148 


Automation, 22 


B 
Belgium 

Administration of programs, 28 
Bonuses, 51 
Common market agreement, effect, 53 
Courses, duration, 78 
Dismissal, notice requirement, 178 
Eligibility, 59 
Expenditures, by type of program, 213 
Facilities, geographical distribution, 151 
Need for programs, determination, 147 
New or expanding firms, 178 
Occupations before training, 121 
Older workers, 93, 96 
Placement rates, 117 
Reconversion, notice requirement, 178 
Relocation allowances, 158, 164 
Subsidized employment, 99 
Technical occupations, 67 


Training allowances, 72 
Unemployment, postwar decade, 52 
Versichelen Study, 121, 126 
Younger workers, 104 
Berlin adjustment program, 164 
Bonuses, 51 
Building trades 
Agricultural workers, retraining, 123 
Housing policies, effect, 140 
Labor shortages, 22 
Training emphasis, 40, 62 
Bundesanstalt fiir Abeitsvermittlung und 
Arbeitslosenversicherung 30, 146 


C 


Coal industry, 189. See, also, European 
Coal and Steel Community 
Collective bargaining agreements 
Older workers, 97 
Union restrictionism, 136 
Commission de la Main d’Oeuvre, 27, 111, 
135 
Common Market 
Agreement, effect, 53 
European Social Fund, 73, 176, 186 
Labor mobility, policy, 186 
Productivity goals, 58 
Congested areas, 171 
Courses, duration, 47-49, 77-80, 201 
Flexibility, 77 
Older workers, 95 
Technical occupations, 68 
Unemployment benefit periods, 47 
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Courses offered, 40, 62, 216-220 
Courses, time of entry, 78 
Building trades, emphasis, 40, 62 
Individual retraining, 87 
Women trainees, 110 


D 
Depressed areas, 170-172 
Disabled workers 
Psychological disability, 62 
Sheltered workshops, 142 
Subsidized employment, 98 
Relocation allowance, 161 
Dismissal, notice requirement, 177 
Domestic service, 46 
Downie, Jack, 13 
Dropouts, 119-120 


E 
Economic growth, 11 
Economic policy, 140-143, 170-175 
Eligibility for retraining, 32—37 
Age Limits, 34, 68, 103 
Employed workers, 179 
European Social Fund, 186 
Housewives, 61 
Individual retraining, 87 
Liberalization, 59 
Selection, see Selection 
Technical training, 68 
Unemployment as conditions, 59 
Emigration 
European Social Fund, 187 
Financial assistance, 155 
Training, 187 
Employer-sponsored training, 82-87, 178— 
182 
Employment 
Full employment, effect, 196 
Postwar decade, 7—24 
Structural changes, 20 
Employment 
120-131 
Apprenticeship, 82 
Employment allowances, 49 
Instructors, compensation, 84 
Subsidies, 82-87, 178 
Enrollment, number of trainees, 37—40 
European Coal and Steel Community, 176, 
189-194 
European Social Fund, 176, 183, 186-189 


experience after 


training, 
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F 
Family allowances, 50, 77, 160 
Financing of training 
Appropriations, 133 
Costs per trainee, average, 134 
Employer-sponsored programs, 178—182 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
189-194 
European Social Fund, 176, 186-189 
Expenditures by type of program, 213, 
214 
New or expanding firms, 178 
Postwar decade, 53 
Unemployment insurance reserves, 133, 
201 
Foreign workers, 113 
Followup studies, 120-131 
France 
Age limits, 34, 68, 104 
Agricultural workers, 123 
Building trades, 123, 134 
Coal industry, 190 
Collective bargaining agreements, 183 
Congested areas, 172 
Costs per trainee, 134 
Courses, duration, 47 
Courses, types offered, 63 
Displaced workers, 179 
Employer-sponsored programs, 180 
Employment after retraining, 127 
Enrollment, 215 
Facilities, geographical distribution, 150 
Foreign workers, 113 
Grisez Survey, 127 
Industrial Conversion Fund, 179 
Manpower Redistribution Fund, 
179 ‘ 
Metal trades, 134 
National Employment Fund, 182-186 
Occupations before training, 121 
Placement rates, 117 
Postwar decade, 27 
Proficiency bonuses, 51 
Reconversion, 179 
Regional economic planning, 173 
Relocation allowances, 157 
Repatriates, 115 
Shipyard workers, 184 
Steel industry, 190 
Subsidized programs, 29 
Technical schools, 67 
Training allowances, 73 
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Index 


Training needs, determination, 148 
Unemployment insurance, 50, 73, 183 
Waiting periods, 134 

Women, 40, 42, 111 

Younger workers, 93, 104 


G 
Goldberg, Arthur J., 3 
Great Britain 
Age limits, 35 
Apprenticeship, 104 
Congested areas, 172 
Courses, duration, 48, 78 
Courses, types offered, 43, 216 
Courses, women trainees, 110 
Domestic service, 46 
Facilities, geographical distribution, 151 
Industrial Training Act, 137 
Labor force, growth, lag, 57 
Placement rates, 117 
Postwar decade, 26 
Relocation allowances, 158 
Resettlement Transfer Scheme, 158, 162 
Subsidized programs, 87 
Town and Country Planning Act, 172 
Training allowances, 50, 74, 110 
Training needs, determination, 149 
Unemployment rates, 89 
Union restrictionism, 44, 136 
White Paper on Employment Policy, 26 
Women, 110 
Younger workers, 89, 104 
Grisez Survey, 127 


H 


Handicapped workers, see Disabled workers 
Homemaker services, 142 

Housewives, 107 

Housing policies, effect, 140 


I 
Immigration Labor force effect, 17 
Individual retraining, 87-88, 154 
Instructors 
Compensation, 84, 135 
Recruitment, 135 
Shortages, 135 
Subsidized programs, 84 
Istituto Nazionale per l’Addestramento ed 
il Perfezionamento dei Lavoratori della 
Industria, 31, 48, 78 
Italy 
Administration of programs, 31, 48, 78, 
155 
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Age limits, 35, 103 : 
Apprenticeship, 101 

Courses, duration, 48, 78 

Emigration, 8, 155, 187 
Employer-sponsored programs, 85, 181 
Relocation allowances, 155 

Selection of trainees, 36 

Subsidized programs, 85, 181 
Training allowances, 49, 70 
Unemployment insurance, 51 
Unemployment, postwar decade, 8, 52 
Unemployment rates, 93 

Vanoni Plan, 7 

Younger workers, 93, 101-103 


L 
Labor force growth, 15, 58 
Immigration, 17 
Retraining, effect, 57 
Underutilized labor supplies, 171 
Women, 106 
Labor force participation, 205-210 
Labor market adjustment policies, 52, 140- 
143 
Labor unions 
Restrictionism, 44, 46, 136-138 
Retraining, attitude, 28, 136 
Lamfalussy, A., 12, 13 
Legislation, postwar decade, 25 
Levitan, Sar A., 154 
Lundberg, Erik, 58 


M 
Maddison, Angus, 11, 13 
Manpower Development and_ Training 


Act, 196, 201 
Eligibility, 153 
Need for programs, determination, 153 
Priorities, 153 
Training allowances, 61 
Martin, Victor, 34 
Metal trades, 40—42 
Cost of equipment, 134 
Labor shortages, 22 
Training emphasis, 40—42, 62 
Minority groups, 114 
Myrdal, Gunnar, 141 
N 
Netherlands 
Administration of programs, 28 
Age limits, 35 
Courses, duration, 78 
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Netherlands—Continued 
Courses, time of entry, 78 
Courses, types offered, 62 
Disabled workers, relocation, 161 
Dropout rates, 119 
Employment after training, 128 
Placement rates, 117 
Relocation allowances, 158, 161, 163 
Repatriates, 115 
Migration, 163 
Occupations before training, 124 
Training allowances, 49, 70, 72 
Women, 40-42 
O 
Occupations before training, 121-126 
Older workers, 93-101 
Age limits for retraining, 34, 96 
Collective bargaining agreements, 97 
Eligibility, 34, 61, 96 
Employment after training, 34, 35, 131 
New or expanding firms, 178 
Retraining, costs, social values, 98 
Social benefits programs, 97 
Subsidized employment, 98 
Trainees, proportion, 93 
Unemployment rates, 89 
Women, 95 
Olsson, Bertil, 66 
Organization and administration, 28-32 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, 194 


P 
Placement of trainees, 117-119 
Postwar period, first decade, 25-55 
President’s Committee to Appraise Unem- 
ployment and Unemployment Statis- 
tics, 9 
Prevocational training programs, 62 
Productivity, 58 
Public employment services, 83, 177 
“Early warning” systems, 200 
Trainee placement, 118 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act, 175 
Public works programs, 141 


R 
Reconversion, 178-182 
Employer-sponsored training, 178-182 
Notice requirement, 177 
Regional economic policy, 170-175 
Rehn, Gosta, 58 
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Relocation allowances, 145, 155-170, 199 
Amounts, 158 
Effects of policy, 162, 200 
Eligibility, 156 
Employed workers, 156 
European Coal and Steel Community, 190 
Housing shortages, effect, 159 
Moving expenses, 158 
Starting allowances, 166 
Travel expenses, 158 
Unmarried workers, 161 
Repatriates, 115 
Resettlement Transfer Scheme, 158, 162 
Restrictionism, 44, 46, 136-138 
Retraining 
Definition, 5 
Financing, see Financing 
Full employment, effect, 196 
Need for programs, determination, 146— 
150 
Objectives, 196, 198-199 
Organization and administration, 28-32 
Postwar decade, 25—55 
Tight labor markets, 56-88 
Unemployment policy, role in, 52, 198 


S 
Selection of trainees, 59-62 
Self-employment, 24, 126 
Semiskilled workers, 22 
Sheltered workshops, 142 
Skill differentials, 136 
Special groups, 113-115 
Steel industry, 189. See, also, European 
Coal and Steel Community 
Structuralist view of unemployment, 1 
Study grants, 103 
Subsidized employment, 98 
Subsidized training programs, 29, 82-87, 
178 
Sweden 
Area development programs, 173 
Child care, 107 
Courses, duration, 77 
Courses, types offered, 65, 219 
Dropout rates, 119 
“Early warning” system, 177 
Eligibility, 61 
Employer-sponsored programs, 181 
Employment after training, 129° 
Enrollment, 57 
Expense allowances, 153 


Index 


Facilities, geographical distribution, 152 
Foreign workers, 114 
Homemaker services, 142 
Housewives, eligibility, 61, 107 
Labor market adjustment policies, 58 
Occupations after training, 130 
Occupations before training, 125 
Older workers, 61, 93 
Placement rates, 117 
Public employment services, 83 
Regional economic policy, 170 
Relocation allowances, 156, 159, 164 
Study grants, 103 
Subsidized programs, 85 
Training allowances, 75, 106, 109 
Training needs, determination, 147 
Travel allowances, 157, 159 
Unemployment compensation, 76 
Women, 61, 66, 105 
Younger workers, 103 

Swedish Labor Market Board, 66 

Switzerland, 20 


43 
Technical occupations, 67-69 
Technical schools, 67 
Trades Union Congress, 136 
Trainees 
Age distribution, 93, 120 
Dropouts, 119 
Educational background, 69 
Employment after training, 120, 126 
Marital status, 120 
Occupations before training, 121—126 
Older workers, proportion, 93 
Recruitment, 59, 69 
Retrainable persons, 59 
Selection, 59-62 
Special categories, 87 
Trainees, enrollment, 37-40 
Decline, 56 
European Social Fund, 188 
Training allowances, 49-52, 69-77, 201 
Earnings-related or flat allowance, 69 
Employer-sponsored training, 49 
European Social Fund, 73 
Family allowances, 55, 77 
Incentives, 49, 70, 119 
Liberalization, 69-77 
Married women, 61, 106 
Technical training, 68 
Unemployment compensation, 49, 81, 201 
Women trainees, 61, 8i, 106 
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Training facilities, distribution, 144 150- 
154 

Training needs, determination, 146-150 

Training programs, 40—47 

Travel allowances, 150, 157 


U 


Unemployment 
After retraining, 126 
Decline, postwar period, 53 
“Early warning” systems, 177, 200 
European Social Fund, 176 
Postwar decade, 7, 52 
Relief programs, 53 
Retraining, condition, 59 
Retraining, role in policy, 52 
Structuralist view, 1 
Unemployment compensation, 81, 198 
Course duration, effect upon, 47, 81 
Exhaustion of rights, 52 
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